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INTRODUCTION. 


THE Tales of the Crusaders was determined upon as the title of the 
following series of the Novels * rather by the advice of the few friends 
whom deafh has now rendered stilly fewer, than byfhe Author’s own 
taste. Not but that he saw plainl j&^ough the interest which might 
be excited by the very nanne of the JJrusades, but he was conscious at 
the same time that that interest i^'is of a character which it might be 
more easy to create than to satisfy ^and that by the mention of so 
magnificent a subject be induced to call up to his 

imagination a sketch so S^^iveay^fW grayed that it might not be 
in the power of the Author to fill fUJbpf)o}io would thus stand in the 
pyetycam&jp^ the dwarf bry^i ywith Itm a standard to measure 
his 'vwiv statfjfa t, and- sh( foil ^himself perefore, says Sterne, “a 
dwarf more ways than five.” i 

It is a fact, if iL&trk worth whitiwtmmine it, that the publisher 
and mthor, ht$ m r/nuch their ^general interests are the same,. may 
be said to diff^tJ^ffar as title-pgges are concerned ; and it is a secret 
of th£>ta 7 q-i£lw, *fa vij i it could be termed a secret w^th blowing, 

\k . * [tiz. The Betrothed, and The Talisman.]* 

* XIX. 
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that a taking title , as it is called , ffest answers the purpose of the 
bookseller , since it often goes^fqr tb cover his risky and sells an edition 
not unfrequently before the public Have well seen it. But the author 
ought tb seek more permanent fame, and wish that his work, i they its 
leaves are first cut open , should He at least fairly judged of. # Thus, 
many of the best novelists have been anxious to give their works such 
titles afrender it out o£ the reader £ power to conjecture theft contents 
until they should have cm opportunity of reading them. 

All this did not prevent the Talk of the Crusaders from being the 
title fixed on; and the celebrated wjfw of presets ( eighteen hundred 
and twenty five) being the time ofpublicatzon , m introduction tfas 
prefixed according to the humour of the day. 

• The^vrst tale of the series was influenced in its structure rather 
by the w^h i* fhe general expectations which migfit be formed 
from the title , than fc comply with any one of them , anthsQ disappoint 
the rest. The story ws, therefore , less un incident belonging to the 
Crusades than one \ hi ch was occasioned by the singular cast of mind 
introduced and spree w *M : de by those memorable undertaking ^ %The 
confusion among families was not the least concomitant evft of the 
extraordinary preponderance of this superstition. It was no umymal 
thing for a Crusader , returning from his long toils of war and pil- 
grimage, to find his family augmented by some young offshoot, of 
whom the deserted matron could give no very accurate account , or, 
perhaps, to find his marriage-bed filled, and that, instead of becoming 
nurse to an old man, his household dame had preferred being the 
lady-love of a young one. Numerous are the stories of this kind told 
in different parts* of Europe; and the returned knight or baron, 
according to his temper, sat good-naturedly contented with the 
account which his lady gave of a \loubtful matter, qp called in blood 
and fire to vindicate his honour, wltyi, after all, had been endangered 
chiefly by his forsaking his household gods to seek adventures in 
Palestine. I ; * • 

Scottish tradition , quoted yr am oteio OieLay of the Last Minstrel 
(canto i. stanza 1 $), gscribm clan of Tweedie , a fcumly once 
stout and warlike , a tepMw vjd not have misbeyme a hereof 
antiquity. A baron , somlwhat eld&m wkmay mpptfyju^t^mded 
a buxom young lady, and mmem0ms aftertluir union he left her to 
ply the distaff alone in hp %m tower amonq IksMOuntains of the 
oounty of Peebles, near the sources o£ the Tweed^^fireturped after 
seven or eight years, no uncon^non spq$e for a^p^^r^JqPaUstine, 
%nd found hip family had> not been lonely tha lady 

bfen cheery! by the arriM of a stranacr (m whose avufoach 
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she could give the best account of any one), who hung on her shirts 
and called her mammy r and was just wuh as the baron would have 
longed to call his son, but thatjie could by no means make his age 
correspond , according to the doctrine of civilians , with his own de- 
parture for Palestine . He applied l* to his wife , therefore , for the 
solution qf this dilemma. The lady, after many floods of tears , 
which she had reserved for the occasion, informed the honest "gentle- 
man* that, walking one day alone by the banks of the infant river, a 
human form arose from a deep edtty, still known and termed Tweed- 
pool i w h° deigned to infdvm her that he was the tutelar genius of the 
stream, and, bon gr6 mal gr6, became the father of the sturdy fellow 
whose appearance had so much surprised her husband. This story, 
however suitable to Ppgan times, would have met with full credence ' 
from few of Jke baron* s contemporaries, but the :Mmy and 

beautifu f, the husband old and in his dotage ; hffXamily ( the Frasers 
it is believed) were powerful and warlike, ar& jie baron had had 
fighting enough in the holy wars. The event Wb, that he believed, 
or seined to believe, the tale, and remaino4Jb*™nted with the child 
with wlitim his wife and the Tweed had generously presented him. 
The snhj circumstance which preserved, the memory of the incident 
was, that the youth retained the name of Tweed, or Tweedie. The 
baron, meanwhile , could not, as the old Scotch song says, “ keep the 
cradle rowing,** and the Tweed apparently thought one natural son 
was family enough for a decent Presbyterian lover; and so little gall 
had the baron in his composition, that having bred up the young 
Tweed as his heir while he lived, he left him in that capacity when 
he died, and the son of the river-god Jounded the family of Drum- 
melzier and others, from whom hsj/t flowed , in the phrase of the 
Ettrick Shepherd? a many a brave fellow, and many a bauld feat.** 
The tale of the Noble Moringer is somewhat of the same nature — 
it exists in a collection of German poplar songs, entitled Sammlung 
Deutschen Volkslieder, by Messrs. Busching 

and Von der Hagen. The song is dp be extracted from a 

manuscript ^chronicle of Nicholas chaplain to St. Leonard 

in WissenMfo, and dated "The bettyad, which is popular in 

Germany, ds supposed from th$$lmguage to have been composed in 
the fifteenth century. The NobU^S^vnger, a powerful baron of 
Gerhumy, about to j&Tmt on a pilgrimage d% the land of St. Thomas, 
with the geography cf which we cere not made acquainted , resolve* to 
commit his castle, dominions, and lady) to the vassal who should 
pledge him to heepffiltgh over them till the seven years of Ms pit- 
>grimag& were compUshed . His dficmberlain, an* elderly , and $ • 
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cautious man , declines the trust, observing, that seven days, instead 
of seven years, would be ths&tmosf space to which he would consent 
to pledge himself for the fidelity of a,ny woman. The esquire of the 
Noble Moringer confidently accepts the trust refused by the chamber- 
lain, and the bami departs on His pilgrimage. The seven years are 
now elapsed, all save a single day and night, when, behold^ a vision 
descends on the noble pilgrim as he sleeps in the land of the stranger. 

It was the noble Moringer mthivqm orchard slept, 

When on the Baron* s slwnbering seruse a boding vision crept. 

And whispered in his ear a voice , * 'Tis timfi Sir Knight, to wake-^ 
fhy lady and thy heritage another master take . 

‘ Thvtower another banner knows, thy steeds another rein, 

AmLstoop them to another* 8 will thy gallant vassal train; 

Ana%%$tiM**v ff thy love, so faithful once and fair 

This night , withiil thy father's hall, she weds Marstettms hew* 

The Moringer styrtp up, and prays to his patron St. Thomas to 
rescue him from th ^ impending shame , which his devotion t<^ his 
patron had placed him t/t danger of incurring. St. Thonpts, who 
must have felt the justice of the imputation , performs a miracle . 
The Moringer* 8 senses wete drenched in oblivion, and when he waked 
he lay in a well-known spot of his own domain — on his right the 
castle of his fathers, and on his.left the mill, which, as usual, was 
built not far distant from the castle. 

He leaned upon his pilgrim's staff, and to the •mil he drew — 

So altered was his goodly form, that none their master knew. 

The baron to % miller said, * Good friend, for charity, * 

Tell a poor pilgrim, in yowr land., what tidings may there be?* 

The miller answered him again — * He knew of little mews, 

Save that the lady of the land did a new bridegroom choose; 

Her husband died in distant land, such is the constant word, 

Bis death sits heavy on our was a worthy lord . 

* Of him T held the little milf. whichwins me living free — 

God rest the baron in Ms SraimJie aye was kind tome / 

And when St Martin's Mde cotm^round, and miUers take their toll, 
The priest that prays fog Moringer Shall have both cope aM stole* 

The baron proceeds to the CM% gate, which ‘ is bolted to prevent 
intrusion, while the insidp oj^the mansion rung with preparations 
for the marriage of the lady . Tte pilgrim prayefi the porter for 
entrance, conjuring him byjhis own* sufferings , and for the sg ike of 
the late Moringer ; by the orders of his ladyfflQ warder gave him 
fttlniittance. 
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Then up the hall paced Moringer, his step was sad and slow / 

It sat full heavy on his heart, none, seemed their lord to know . 

He sat him on a lowly bench, ovpresss&with woe and wrong ; 

Short while he sat, but ne'er to him seemed little space so long. 

m Nbw spent was day, and feasting p'er, and come was evening hour. 
The time was nigh when new made brides retire to nuptial bower. 

1 Our Castle's wont,' a bride's man said, * hath been both firm and long — 
Ho jflmt to harbour in our halls till he sbMchami a song ' * 

When thus called upon f the disguised baron sung the following 
melancholy ditty : — 

* Child flows the lay of frozen age,' 'iwas thus the pilgrim sung, ;J 

* Nor golden meed, nor garment gay, unlocks his heavy tongue. 

Once did I sit, thou bridegroom gay, at board as rich as thine, ■* 

And by my side Us fair a bride, with all her c harm^^as mffte. 

* But time traced furrows on my face, and I gi^isilver-hair'd, 

FdT locks of brown, and cheeks of youth, she hfhthis brow and beard ; 
Once rich, but now a palmer poor, I tread lin ^latest stage. 

And mingle with your bridal mirth the layqf^ozen age.' 

TheJady, moved at the doleful recollections which the palmer's song 
recalled , sent to him a cup of wine. . The palmer, having exhausted 
the goblet, returned it, and having first dropped in the cup his nuptial 
ring , reguested the lady to pledge her venerable guest . 

The ring hath caught the lady's eye, she views it close and near. 

Then might you hear her shriek aloud, * The Moringer is here / * 

Then might you see her start from seat, while tears in torrents fell, 

But if she wept for joy or woe, the ladies best can tell. 

Full loud she utter'd thanks to Hymn, and every saintly power. 

That had restored the Moringer effort the midnight hour; 

And loud she uttered vow on voio, that never was there bride. 

That had like her preserved her troth, or been so sorely tried. 

* Yes, here I claim the praise,' sheeted, 1 to constant matrons due, 

Who keep the troth pHght, so steadfastly and true ; 

For count the term howler you will, so that fou count aright , 

Seven twelvemonths and a day are out when bglls toll twelve to-night.' 

It wafMarstetten then rose ytp, his falchion there he drew, 

He kneeled before the Moringertand down his weapon threw ; 

* My oath and knightly faith arft^ke,' these were the mrds he said; 
Then take, my liege, thy vassals smkl, and take thy vassals head.' 

The noble MoringSr he smiled fand then aloud did say, * 

* He gathers wisdom that hathgpoemed seven twelvemonths and a day ; 
My daughter noptyth fifteen years, fame speaks her sweet and fair; 
I give her far tile bride you lose, and name her for my heir. 
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* The young bridegroom hath youthfid bride, the old bridegroom the old, 
Whose faith were kept ffll tem*and tide so punctu’Uy were told . 

But blessings on the vm&r kinc^ that oped p%y castle gate, 

For had I come at morrow tide, I came a day too late.’* 


There is also, in the rich field of -German romance, (mother edition 
of this story, which has been converted by M. Tieck (whost labours 
of thai kind have hem so remarkable) into the subject of me of his 
romantic dramas. R is, however, unnecessary to detail it, as the 
present Author adopted his idea (f the tale chiefly from the edition 
preserved in the mansion of Haighhgll, of old the mansion-house of 
the family of Braidshaigh, now possessed by their descendants on* the 
/entitle side, the Earls of Balcarras. The story greatly resembles 
c that of the Noble Moving er, only there is no miracle of St. Thomas « 
to slioctehe belief of aood Protestants. I am permitted, by my noble 
fiends, m? lorn mdflady of Haighhall, to print the fo%owing extract 
from the family gmedlogy. # 

Sir William Bnfailiaghe 2d m Mabell daughter and 
Sone to Sr iohnliftglv Sole heire of Hugh 

great traueller and A** Noris de Haghe and 

Souldyer and married Blackrode and had issue 

To IN. 8, E 2. 


of this Mabel is a story by tradition of undouted 
verity that in Sr William Bradshage’s absence 
(beinge io yearcs awa^ in the wares) she 
married a welsh kt. Sr William retorninge 
from the wares came in a Palmers habit amo- 
ngst the Poore to haghe. Who when she saw & 
congetiinge that he favoured her former 
husband wept, for wfci^i the kt chasticed her 
at wich Sr William went and made him selfe 
Knawne to his Tennants in wch space the kt 
fled, but neare to Newton Parke Sr William ouer* 
tooke him and slue hi*L The said Dame 
Mabell was rninynr jin r to 

doe Pennants by going onest euery week » 
barefout aft§ bare legged to a Crosse ner Wigan 
from the haghe wilest sh» liued & is called 
M$bb S to this day ; & ther monument Lyes 
in wigan Church as yo^see ther Portrd 

An: Dom : 1315. # 


There were many vestiges around Haighhali, both of th$ Catholic 
penances of the Lady Matyl, andjhe history of this unfortunate 

* [These verves are quoted from the Author’s own truncation, with a few verbal 
^Iterations.— See Stott's Poe* tool Wed®.] ' 
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transaction in particular ; the* whole history was within the memory 
of mm portrayed upon a glass ^window in the hall, where unfor- 
tunately it has not hem preserved. Mms Cross is still extant An 
oldjrmnous building is said to have been the place where the Lady 
Mabel' was condemned to render penance , by walking hither from 
Ha ighhall barefooted and barelegged for the performance of her devo- 
tions. ^This relic, to which an anecdote so curious is annexed, is 
noy> t unfortunately ruinous. Time and whitewash , says Mr. Roby, 
have altogether defaced the effigies of the knight and lady on the tomb. 
The particulars are preserved* in Mr, Roby* s Traditions of Lanca- 
shire,* to which the reader is referred for further particulars. It 
does not appear that Sir William Bradshaigh was irreparably 
offmded against the too hasty Lady Mabel, although he certainly 
showed himself of a more fiery mould than the Scottish and German 
barons who vers heroes of the former tales . *fhe tradition, which 
the Author knew very early ^in life, was told lim by the late Lady 
Balcarras. He was so much struck with it, th it being at that time 
prctfu8$ of legendary lore, he inserted it XdJts shape of a note to 
Wavefky,f the first of his romantic off&ms. Had he then known, 
as bfi now does, the value of such a story, it is likely that, as directed 
in the inimitable receipt for making an epic poem, preserved in the 
Guardian, he would have kept it for some future opportunity. 

As, however, the tale had not been completely told, and was a 
very interesting one, and as it t oaf sufficimtly interwoven with the 
Crusades, the ware between the Welsh and the Norman lords of the 
Marches was selected as a period whm all freedoms might be taken 
with themstrict truth of history without encountering any well-known 
fact which might render the narrj0ve improbable. Perhaps , how- 
ever, the period^ which vindicates the probability of the tale, will, 
with its wars and murders, be best found described in the following 
passage of Gryffyth Ap Edwin's wars : — 

“ This prince in (^w*&wri'wit£ A lgar f Earl of Chester, who had been 
banished from England as a traitor , in the reign bf Edward the Confessor, 
marched into Herefordshire and wasted all that feylile country with fire and 
sword, to revenge the death of his brother Rhees, whose head had been brought 
to Edward in pursuance of an order sent by the King o% account of the 
depredations which •he had comnitfydagainst the English on the borders. 

To stop these ravages, the Earl of H^fygd, who was nephew to Edward, 
advanced with an army, not of English alone, but of mercenary Normans 
and French, whom he had entertained in his service, against Gryffyth and 
Algor,. He met them near Hertford, ang offered them battle, which the 

* A very eUgfint work, 2 vole. 1822. By J. Roby, M.R.6.L. • 

t Weverley, present edition, vol? I p. 88, nob 
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Welsh monarch, who had toon five pitched battles before, and never had 
fought without conquering , joyfully accepted. The Earl had commanded 
hie English forces to fight an horseback,- in imitation of the Normans , 
against their usual custom ; but the Welsh making a furious and desperate 
charge , that nobleman himself and the foreign cavalry led by him* were so 
daunted at the view of them , that ihey shamefully fled without fighting ; 
•which being seen by the English, they also turned their backs on the enemy, 

, who, hayjng killed or wounded as many of them as they could com up with 
in their flight, entered triumphantly into Hertford, spoiled and fired the 
city, razed the walls to the ground, slaughtered some of the citizens, led 
many tf them captive , and (to use the words of the Welsh Chronidefleft 
nothing in the town but blood and ashes, ftfter this exploit they immediately 
returned into Wales, undoubtedly from a desire 0 } securing their prisoners, 
and the rich plunder they had gained. The King of England hereupon 
commanded Earl Harold to collect a great army from all parts of the king- 
dom, and assembling them at Gloucester, advanced frgm thence to invade 
the dominions of Gryffyth in North Wales. He performed Us orders, and 
penetrated into thatemntry without resistance from the Welsh i Gryffyth 
and Algar returning into some parts tf South Wales . What were their 
reasons for this coiumctt we are not vtell informed ; nor why Hafold did 
not pursue his advantage against th*m ; but it appears that he thought it 
more advisable at thimtime to treat with, than subdue them ; for he left 
North Wales, and esnpttijAhimelf in rebuilding the walls of Hertford, 
while negotiations were carrying on wtih Gryffyth which soon after produced 
the restoration of Algar, and a peace with, that king, not very honourable to 
England , as he made no satisfaction for the mischief he had done in the 
war, nor any submissions to Edward. Harold must doubtless have had semie 
private and forcible motives to conclude such a treaty . The very next year 
the Welsh monarch, upon what quarrel we know not, made a new incursion 
into England, and killed the Bishop of Hereford, the Sheriff of the county, 
and many more of the English, both ecclesiastics and laymen. Edward was 
counselled by Harold, and Leofnck, Earl of Mercia, to make peace with him 
again ; which he again broke ; nor could he be restrained by any means from 
these barbarous inrdbds, before the year one thousand and sixty-tkree ; when 
Edward, whose patience and paSffa disposition had been too much abused, 
commissioned Harold to assemble the whole strength tf the kingdom, and 
make war upon him in his own country till he had sitbclued dr destroyed 
him. That General acted so vigorously, and with so much celerity, that he 
had tike to ham surprised him in ins palace : but just before the English 
forces arrived at Ms gate, having mmw of Jhe danger that threatened [ him , 
and seeing no other means of safety, he thrm%vmelf with a few tf his 
household into one of his ships which happened at the instant to be ready 
to sail, and put to sefr' 9 *- Littleton's Hist, of England, voL ii* p« 888. 
s *. *’ ■ * 

Thu passage will he found to hear a general resemblance to the 
fictitious tale told in the Bomaree, 


Asbotsjoed, 1st Jm* 1832 . 



*, INTROD UCTION— (1 825) 

MINUTES OF SEDERUNT OF A 'GENERAL MEETING OF THE SHAREHOLDERS 
DESIGNING TO FORM A JOINT-STOCK COMPANY, UNITED FOR THE PUR- 
POSE OF WRITING AND PUBLISHING THE CLA8S OF WORKS CALLED THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. HELD IN THE WATERLOO TAVERN, REGENT’S 

bridge EDINBURGH, ltf June 1825. 

0 , \ 


The reader muBt Rave remarked that the various editing of the proceedings at this 
0 meeting were given in the public papers wity^Ier more than qsuaI inaccuracy. 

ttie cause of this was no ill-timed delicacy on the part of the gentlemen of the 
o press to assert their privilege of universal presence wherever a few are met to- 
gether, and to commit to the public prints whatever may then and there pass 
of the most private nature. But very unusual and arbitrary methods were re- 
' sorted to on the present occasion to prevent the reporters using a right»wliich 
is generally conceded to them by almost all meetings, whether of a political or 
commercial description. Our own reporter, indeed, was bold enough to secrete 
himself under the Secretary’s table, and was not discovered till the meeting 
was well-nigh over. We are sorry to say he suffered much in person from fists 
and toes, and two or three principal pages were tom out of his note-book, which 
occasions his report to break off abruptly. We cannot but consider this be- 
haviour as more particularly iliiber^sgra the part of men who are themselves a 
kind of gentlemen of the press ; and they ought to consider themselves as for- 
tunate that 4he misused reporter has sought no other vengeance than from the 
tons of acidity with which he has seasoned his account of their proceedings.— 
Edinburgh Newspaper. 


A MEETING of the gentlemen and others interested in (he celebrated 
publications called the Waverley Novels, hawing been called by public 
adverti&mmt, the same was respectably attended by various literary 
characters of eftvmmce. And U being in the first place understood 
that individuals were to be dmmfmted by the nanus assigned to 
i them in the publications in question, the Eidolon, or image of the 
author, was unanimously calM to the chair, and Jonathan Gldbuek, 
Esq. of Monlcbams, was revested tosact as Secretary. 
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The Preses then addressed the meeting to thefollowi/ng purpose : — 
“ Gentlemen, 

“ I need scarcely remind you , that toe have a joint interest in (he 
valuable property which has accumulated under our common labours, 
While the public have been idly engaged in ascribing to one individual 
or another the immense mass of various matter , which the labours of 
many had accvmulated y fyw, gentlemen, well know, that every person 
in this numerous assembly has had his share in the honours c/nd 
profits of our common success. It is, indeed* to me a mystery how 
the sharp-sighted could suppose so huge a mass of sense and nonsense*, 
jest and earnest, humorous and pathetic, good, bad, and indifferent, 
amounting to scores of volumes, could be the work of one hand , when 
we know the doctrine so well laid down by the ymmortal Adam 
Smith , concerning theidivision of labour. Were thosgtoho enter- 
tained an opinion strange, not wipe enough to know that nt re- 
quires twenty pairs of hands to make a thing so trifling as a pin 
— twenty couple of dogs to kill an animal so insignificant a\a 
fox f” — ^ ; 

“ Hout, man I ” said a stout countryman, “ I have a grew-bitch 
at home mil worry the best tod in Pomoragrains, before ye could say 
Dumpling” 

i9, Who is that person ? ” sand the Preses, with some warmth , as it 
appeared to us, 

“ A son of Dandy Dinmonts, answered the unabashed rustic. 
“ God, ye may mind him, I think ! — ane o' the best in your aught, 
I reckon . — And ye see, I am come into the farm, and rmy\e some- 
thing mair, and a wheen shares 4^ this beuk-trade of yours.” 

“ Well, well,” replied the Preses, “peace, I pray thee, peace. 
Gentlemen, when thus interrupted, I was on the point %f introducing 
the business of this meeting, being, as is known to most of you, the 
discussion of a proposition now 9 bn your tablfy which I myself had 
the honour to suggest * at last meeting, nanmy, that wedo apply to 
the Legislature for an Act of Parliament in ordinary, to associate 
us into a corporate bod$, and give us a persona standi in jlrfido, 
with full power to prosecute and bring to conviction all encroachm 
upon our exclusive privilege, in the manner therein to be mltde and 
provided. In a letter from tha ingenious Mr. Dousterswml which 
I have % 

OldSudk, warmly-*-" I object to t%at fellow' $ name beintj mm- 
Honed; he is a common emndler” * 
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“For shame, Mr. Qldbuck” said the Preses , “to use such term 
respecting the ingenious inventor bf the great patent machine erected 
at Groningen, where* they put tn raw hemp at one end , and take out 
rtjffled shirts at the other, without the aid of hackle or rippling-comb 
* — loom, shuttle , or weaver — scissors , needle , or seamstress. He had 
just completed it, by the addition of a piece of machinery to perform 
the utbrk of the laundress ; but , when it was exhibited before his 
honour the burgomaster, it had the inconvenience of heating the 
smoothing-irons red-hot ; excepting which, the experiment was entirely 
satisfactory. He wj&l become as rich a* a Jew” 

* “ Well,” added Mr. Oldbuch, “ if the scoundrel ” 

“ Scoundrel , Mr. Oldbuch ,” said the Preses, “is a most unseemly 
expression, and / must call you to order. Mr. Doust&rswivel is cgily 
an eccentric geryihs” * 

“Priff^nmch the same in the Greek,”\iuttered Mr. Oldbuch ; 
amdMhen said aloud, “ and if this eccentric genius has work enough 
in singeing the Dutchman's linen , what the devil has he to do here V' 
fi “JVhy, he is of opinion, that at the expense of a little mechanism, 
8ome*part of the labour of composing time novels might be saved by 
the use of steam” 

There was a murmur of disapprobation at this proposal , and the 
words, “ Blown up” and “ Bread taken out of our mouths and 
“ They might as well construct a steam parson ,” were whispered. 
And it was not without repeated ► calls to order, that the Preses ob- 
tained an opportunity of resuming his address . 

“ Order !— -Order I Pray, support the chair / Hear, hear, hear 
the chgir / ” 

“ Gentlemen, it is to be premipd , that this mechanical operation 
can only apply to those parts of the narrative which are at present 
composed out of commonplaces, such as the love-speeches of the hero, 
the description of the heroine's person, the moral observations of all 
sorts , and the distribution of haziness at the conclusion of the piece. 
Mr* Dousterswivd Mb' sent me some drawings, which go far to show, 
that by placing the words and phrases technically employed on these 
mbjetts, in a sort of framework, Wes that * of the Sage of Laputa, 
and changing them by suet* a mechanical proem $8 that by which 
urnms Of damask alter their patterns, many new and happy com - 
•Unations cannot fail to occur, while the author, Ured of pumping 
his own brains, may have my agreeable relaxation in the uqe pf his 
jtyert” , . 

“I speak for information, Mr. Preses, n said the Esv, Mf. 
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Lawrence Templeton ; “but I cm Mined to suppose the lak publi- 
cation of Walladmor to have been the work ofDousterswivel, by the 
help of the steam-engine” * c 

“For shame, Mr. Templeton ” said the Preses ; “there are good 
things in Walladmor, 1 assure y<tu , had the miter known anything 
about the country in which he laid the scene.** 

“ Or had he had the wit , like some of ourselves, to lap the scene 
in such a remote or distant country that nobody should be able f to 
back-speer + him,” said Mr. Oldbuck. 

“ Why , as to that” said the Preses, * you must consider the thing 
was got up for the German market, where folks are no better judges 
of Welsh manners than of Welsh crw.”% 

I make it my prayer that this be not found the: fault of our own 
next Venture,” said Dr.eDryasdust, pointing to some: books which lay 
on the table. “I fear the manners expressed in that 'Betrothed* of 
ours, will scarce meet the approbation of the Gyirnnerodion ; I%uld 
have wished that Llhuyd had been looked into — that PoweU had been 
consulted — that Levrids History had been quoted, the preliminary 
dissertations particularlyfTn order to give due weight to the work” 

“ Weight ! ** said Captain Clutterbuck ; “ by my soul, it is heavy 
enough already. Doctor.” 

“Speak to the chair,” said the Preses, rather peevishly. 

“*To the chair, then, I say it,” said Captain Clutterbuck, “ that 
* The Betrothed * is heavy enough 'to break down the chair of John 
of Gaunt, or Coder Idris itself I must add, however, that, in my 
poor mind , i The Talisman * goes more trippingly off” § 

“ It is not for w# to speak,” said the worthy minister of Saint 
Panaris Well; “but yet I waM say , that being so long engaged 
upon the Siege of Ptdlemais, my work ought to have, been brought 
out, humble though it be, before any other upon a similar subject at 
least” 

wwev * * 

“ Tour Siege, Parson l” $add*Mr. Oldhuttymth great contempt; 
“ will you speak of your paltry prose-doings in my presence, whose 

* A Romance, hy the Author of Waverley, having been expected abqu| this time 
at the great commercial mart of literature, the Pair of Leipeic, an ingenious gentle- 
man of Germany, flhding that none such appeared, was so kind ap to supp^kts place 
with a work, in three volumes, called WaUadmor, to which he prefixed the Christian 
and surtttune at fall length. The charaltar of this work iB given with tolerable fair* 
ness in the text % 

t To crOse-^deetloiMi Scotch phrase for cross-examine Mm. „ 
t The ale of the ancient British is cfUed cm in their native language. 

•§ This waa an opinion universally entertained among the friends of ihe Author. 
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great Historical Porn,' in twenty looks, with notes in proportion, 
has been postponed a§ Greece tfafepd** 

The Preses , who appeared to^ suffer a great deal during this dis- 
cussion, now spoke with dignity and determination. “Gentlemen” 
he said , “ this sort off discussiovt is highly irregular . There is a 
question before you , and to that, gentlemen, I must confine your 
attention. Priority of publication , let me, remind you , jjentlemen, 
i\ always referred to the Committee of Criticism, whose determina- 
tion on such subjects is without appeal. I declare I will leave the 
chair if any more sxtrane&us matter be introduced, -—And now, 
gentlemen, that we are once more in order , I would wish to have 
some gentleman speak upon the question, whether, as associated to 
carry on a joinlqtock trade in fictitious narrative, in prose and 
verse, we ight wot to be incorporated by Act Ijf Parliament ? What 
sap you, ‘gentlemen, to the proposal ? Vis unita fortior is an old 
and true adage .” 

“ Societas mater discordiarum is a brocard as ancient and as 
veritable,” said Oldbuck, who seemed determined, on this occasion, to 
be pleased with no proposal that was countenanced by the chair . 

“ Come , Monkbams” said the Preses, in his most coaxing manner, 
“ you have studied the monastic institutions deeply, and know there 
must be a union of persons and talents to do anything respectable, 
and attain a due ascendance over the spirit of the age. Tres faciunt 
collegium — it takes three monks to make a convent ” 

“ And nine tailors to make a man,” replied Oldbuck, not in the 
least softened in his opposition ; “ a quotation as much to the purpose 
as the other” 

“ Come, come,” said the Preses f* you know the rnnce of Orange 
said to Mr. Seymour, * Without an association , we are a rope of 
sand. 1 ” . 

“I know,” replied Oldbuck, “if would have been as seemly that 
none of the old leavm had been displayed on this occasion, though 
you he the author of a Jacobite novel. I know nothing of the Prince 
of Orange after 1638; but I have heard a good deal of the immortal 
William the Third” 

“ Aqd to the best of my recollection,” said Mr. Templeton , whisper- 
ing Oldbuck, “it was Seymour made the remark to the Prime, not 
the Prince to Seymour : But this* is a specimen of our friend s 
accuracy, poor gentleman : He trusts too much to his memory of late 
years-*-/ 'ailing fast, sir — broking umft 

“And breaking down too,” said Mr. Oldbuck u But what can 
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you expect of a mm too fond of hie own hasty md flashy composi- 
tions, to take the assistance of mm $ reading a% id of solid parts V* 
u No whispering — wo caballing-^} ^private business, gentlemen 
• said the unfortunate Proses, — who reminded us somfowhat of a High- 
land drover , engaged in gathering and keeping in the straight wad 
his excursive black cattle . € 

u I have not yet hear#” he continued , u a single reasonable ob- 
jection to applying for the Act of Parliament , 0/ which the draft 
lies on the table . You rmst be aware that the extremes of rude and 

of civilised society are, in these our doty, on tWe point of approach-* 
ing to each other . In the patriarchal period , a man is his own 

weaver , tailor, butcher, shoemaker, and so forth; and, in the age of 
Stoik-companies, as the present may be called, an. individual may 
be said, in one sense, to [exercise the same plurality of traces. In 
fact, a man who has dipt largely into these speculation sf may gom- 
bine his own expenditure with the improvement of his own income, 
just like the ingenious hydraulic machine, which, by its very waste, 
raises its own supplies of uytfer. Such a person buys his bread frfk 
his own Baking Company, his milk and cheese from his own Dairy 
Company, takes off a new coat for the benefit of his own Clothing 
Company, illuminates his house to advance his own Gas Establish- 
ment,, and drinks an additional bottle of wine for the benefit' of the 
General Wine Importation Company, of which he is himself a 
member. Every act, which would otherwise be one of mere extra* 
mgance, is, to such a person , seasoned with the odor lncri, and 
reconciled to prudence . Even if the price of the article consumed 
be extravagant , and Khe quality indifferent, the person, who h in a 
manner his own customer , is onlyfompo&ed upon for his own benefit. 
Nay, if the Joint-stock Company of Undertakers shall mite with the 
Medical Faculty, as proposed by the late facetious Doctgr C—+-, 
under the firm of Death and the Hgctor, the shareholder might con? 
trim to secure to his heirs a handbme slice of own deathbed and 
funeral expenses. In short, Stock-Companies are the fashion of the 
age, and an Incorporating Act will, I think , be particularly useful 
in bringing back Sis body, over whom I have the honour to'preside, 
to a spirit of Subordination, highly necessary to success im every 
enterprise where joint wisdom, talent, and labour, are to be employed* 
It is with regret that I state, that, besides several differences amongst 
yourselves,* I have not myself for somM time heed treated with that 
deference among you , which circymstancm entitled me to expect” • 

* “ ffiac illce muttered MrjOldbuck. 
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“ But," continued theChairmm, “ I see other gentlemen impatient 
to deliver their opinions, and 1 ’ aedfe to stand in no man's way. 

I therefore — my place in this jhair forbidding me to originate the 
motion — beg some gentleman may move a committee for revising the 
draft of the bill now upon the table, and which has been duly cir- 
culated among those having interest , and take the necessary measures 
to bring it before the House early next session” * 

There was a short 9 murmur in the meeting , and at length Mr. 
OtShuck again rose . “It seems , sir" he said, addressing the chair, 

“ that no one present is willing to make (he motion you point at. I 
ate sorry no more qualified person has taken upon him to show my 
reasons in the contrair, and that it has fallen on me, as we Scotsmen 
say, to bell-ihe-cat, with you ; ament whilk phrase, Pitscottie hath a 
pleasant jest of flip' great Earl of Angus ”— ^ 

Here a §entleman whispered to the speaker, “ Have a care of Pit - 
scottu !” and Mr. Qldbuck, as if taking the hint, went on. 

“ But that's neither here nor there — Well, gentlemen, to be short, 

I think it unnecessary to enter into the general reasonings whilk have 
this day been delivered, as I mag sag, ex cathedra ; nor will I 
change our worthy Preses with an jattempt to obtain over us, per 
ambages, and under colour of an Act of Parliament, a despotic 
authority, inconsistent with our freedom . But this I will say, that 
times are so much changed above stairs , that whereas last year you 
might have obtained an Act incorporating a Stock Company for 
riddling ashes, you will not be able to procure one this year for 
gathering pearls . What signifies, then, wasting the time of the 
meeting, iy inquiring whether or not we ought to gejin at a door which 
we know to be bolted and barred inlmr face, and in tee face of all 
the companies for fire or air, land or water, which we have of late 
seen blighted / ” 

Here there was a general clavmtr, seemingly of approbation, in 
which the words might #e distinguished, “ Needless to think of it”— 
“Money thrown away*— “ Lost before the committee” etc. etc. etc. 
But above the tumult, the voices of two gentlemen, in different comers 
of the rogw, answered each other clear and hud, Ufa the blows of the 
two figures on Saint Dunstan's clock; and although the Chairman, 
in fmch agitatioh, endeavoured to silence teem, his interruption had 
only the effect of cutting their words u/p into syllables, thus, — 

First^ Voice. “ The Lord Chon"- 

Second Voice. “ The LordJjau ” — — 

GhaugntfL floqdly). ^S^e^a %j^g^atum l” 
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First Voice. " The Lord Chancel”— 

Second Voice. “ The Lord Lauder”- 

Chairman (louder yet). " Breach\j>f Privilege i 

First Voice. " The Lord Chancellor ” * 

Second Voice, "My Lord LaMerdale” 

Chairman (at the highest pitch of his voice). “ Called before the 
Heme l m f 

Both Voices together. “ Will never consent to such a bill” 

A general assent seemed to follow this last proposition, which was 
propounded with as much emphasis af could contributed by thf 
united clappers of Hie whole meeting , joined to those of the voices 
already mentioned. 

•Several persons present seemed to consider the business of the meet- 
ing as ended , and were beginning to handle their hate and janes, with 
a view to departure , when the Chairman , who had thmwn himself 
back in his chair , with an air of manifeb mortification and dtsplea- 
sure, again drew himself up, and commanded attention . All stopped, 
though some shrugged their shoulders, as if under the predominating 
influence of what is called a bore. But the tenor of his discourse 
soon excited anxious attention . • 

"I perceive, gentlemen ” he said, " that you are like the young birds, 
who, are impatient to leave their mothers nest — take care your own 
penfeathers are strong enough to support you; since, as for my part, 
I am tired of supporting on my wing such a set of ungrateful gulls , 
But it signifies nothing speaking — I will no longer avail myself of 
suck weak ministers as you — I will discard you — I will uhbeget you, 
as Sir Anthony Absolute says — I will leave you and your whole 
hacked stock in trade — your cavfhns and your castles — your modem 
antiques, and your antiquated modems— pour confusion of times, 
manners, and circumstances — your properties, as player-folk say 
of scenery and dresses — the whofy of your exhausted expedients , to 
the fools who choose to deal with them . I will vindicate my own 
fame with my own right hand , without appealing to such halting 
assistants, 

* Whom I hem used for sport, rather than need,* 

• 

— I will lap my foundations better than on quicksands — I will rear 
my structure of better materials than minted cards : in a word • T 
will write History ! ” 

There was a tumult of surprise , ampd which our reporter' detected 
•the following expressions : — "The devil you will I” — " You, my dear 
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sir, you ?” — “The old gentleman forgets that he is the greatest liar 
since Sir John Mandeville” 

u Not the worse historian forVLhat” said Uldbudc, "since history , 
yov± know, is half fiction. 19 7 • 

“ I'll answer for that half being forthcoming 11 said the former 
speakm ; “ but for the scantling of truth which is necessary after 
ally Lord help us t — Geoffrey of Monmouth will be Lord Clarendon 
to Jjim. 19 

As the confusion began to abate , more than one member of the 
meeting was seen to touch hi* forehead significantly, while Captain 
Clutterbuck hunrn'd , 

Be by your friends advised, 

9 Too rash, too hasty, dad, 

I Maugre your bolts and vise Head, 

The world will think you mad. 

u The world , and you, gentlemen , may think what you please 99 
said the Chairman , elevating his voice ; “ but I intend to write the 
most Wonderful book which the world ever read — a book in which 
every incident shall be incredible, yet strictly true — a work recalling 
recollections with which the ears of * this generation once tingled, and 
which shall be read by our children with an admiration approaching 
to incredulity. Such shall be the Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
by the Author of Waverley.* 

In the general start and exclamation which followed this annwnr 
ciation, Mr. Oldbuck dropped his snuff-box ; and the Scottish rappee, 
which dispersed itself in consequence, had effects upon the nasal organs 
of ow reporter, ensconced as he was%,nder the sccAtary's table, which 
occasioned 1m being discovered and extruded in the illiberal and un- 
handsome manner m have mentioned, with threats of farther damage 
to his nose, ears, and other portions of his body, on the part especially 
of Captain Clutterbuck Undismayed by these threats, which indeed 
those of his profession tye accustomed to hold at defiance , our young 
man hovered about the door of the tavern, but could only bring us the 
farther intelligence, that the meeting had broken up in about a quarter 
of an hoiif after his expulsion, u in much admired disorder. 19 

* [Published In June 1827. J 

(Not*.— M r. Lockhart makes an Interesting reference to the above introduction, 
In connection with the Author's financial misfortunes.— See chap. lxll. of hit Life of 
Scatt.1 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 


Now m these days were liotte wars upon the Marches of Wales 

Llwis’s History . 

Thu Chronicles, from which this •narrative is extracted, assure 
us, that during the long period when the Welsh princes main- 
tained their independence, the year 1187 was peculiarly marked 
as favourable to peace betwixt t^m and their warlike neigh- 
bours, the Lords Marchers, who inhabited those formidable 
castles on the frontiers of the ancient British, on the ruins of 
which the trateller gazes with wonder. This was the time 
when Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, accompanied by the 
learned Giraldus de $arri, affce^ards Bishop of St. David’s, 
preached the Crusade from castle to castle, from town to town ; 
awakened the inmost valleys of his native Cambria with the 
call to afrqa for recovery of the Holy Sepulchre ; and, while he 
deprecated the feuds and wars of Christian men against each 
other, held out to* the martial spirit of the age a general object 
of ambition, and a scene of advefiture, where the favour of 
Heaven^as well as earthly renown, was to reward the succqttfiil 
champions. 

Yet the British chieftainf, among! the thousands whom this , 
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spirit-stirring summons cabled, fqom their native land to a dis- 
tant and perilous expedition had perhapa the best excuse for 
declining the summons. The sdnprior skill of the Anglo-Nor- 
man knights who were engaged m Constant inrbads on the Welsh 
frontier, and who were frequently detaching from it large por- 
tions, , which they forti$ed with castles, thus making good what 
they had won, was avenged, indeed, but not compensated, by 
the furious inroads of the British, who, like the billows of a 
retiring tide, rolled on successively, with noise, fury, and devas- 
tation ; but, on each retreat, yielded ground insensibly to their 
invaders. 

A union among the native princes might have opposed a 
Strong and perman^it barrier to the encrpachments of the 
strangers ; but they were, unhappily, as much at discord among 
themselves as they were with the Normans, and wese constantly 
engaged in private war with each other, of which the common 
enemy had the sole advantage. 

The invitation to the Crusade promised something at l#as& of 
novelty to a nation peculiarly ardent in their temper ;*and it 
was accepted by many, regardless of the consequences which must 
ensue to the country which they left defenceless. Even the most 
celebrated enemies of the Saxon and Norman race laid aside their 
enmity against the invaders of their country, to enrol themselves 
under the banners of the Crushde. 

Amongst these was reckoned Gwenwyn (or more properly 
Gwenwynwen, though we retain the briefer appellative), a 
British prince who continued exercising a precarious sovereignty 
over such parts of Powys-Land as had not been subjugated by 
the Mortimers, Guarines, Latimers, FitzAlans, and other Norman 
nobles, who, under various pretexts, and sometimes contemning 
all other save the open avowal of superior force, had severed and 
appropriated huge portions of tftet once extensive and ^dependent 
principality, which, when Wales was unhappily divided into three 
parts on the death, of Roderick Mawr, fell to the lot of his 
youngest son, Mervyn. The undaunted resolution and stubborn 
ferocity of Gwenwyn, descendant of that prince, had long made 
him beloved among the “Tall men,” or Champions of Wales; 
and he was enabled, more by the number of those who sensed 
under him, attracted by his reputation, than by the ^natural 
strength of his dilapidated principality, to retaliate the enopach- 
ments of the English by tip most Wasteful inroads. 
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Yet even Gwenwyn .on the present occasion seemed to forget 
his deeply-sworn hatred against his dangerous neighbours. The 
Torch of Pengwenn(for so* Gwenwyn was called, from* his fre- 
quently laying the province/ of Shrewsbury in conflagration) 
seftned at present to bum al calmly as a taper in the bower of 
a lad} ; and the Wolf of Plinlimmon, another name with which 
the bards had graced Gwenwyn, now slumbered as peacefully as 
the shepherd’s dog on the domestic hearth. 

*But it was not alone the eloquence of Baldwin or of Girald 
which had lulled into peace, a spirit so restless and fierce. It is 
true, their exhortations had done more towards it than Gwen- 
wyn’s followers had thought possible. The A chbishop had 
induced the British Chief to break bread, and to mingle in silvan 
sports, with hisiiearest, and hitherto one If his most determined 
enemies, -the ola Norman warrior Sir Raymond Berenger, who, 
sometimes beaten, sometimes victorious, but never subdued, 
had, in spite of Gwenwyn’s hottest incursions, maintained his 
Castle of Garde Doloureuse upon the marches of Wales ; a place 
strong by nature, and well fortified by art, which the Welsh 
prince had found it impossible to conquer, either by open force 
or by stratagem, and which, remaining with a strong garrison in 
his rear, often checked his incursions, by rendering his retreat 
precarious. . 

On this account, Gwenwyn of Powys-Land had an hundred 
times vowed the death of Raymond Berenger, and the demoli- 
tion of his castle ; but the policy of the sagacious old warrior, 
and his long experience in all warlike practice, were such as, 
with titte aid of his more powerM countrymen, enabled him to 
defy the attempts of his fiery neighbour. If there was a man, 
therefore, throughout England, whom Gwenwyn hated more 
than another, it was Raymond Berenger; and yet the good 
Archbishop Baldwin could prevail on the Welsh prince to meet 
him as a friend and •ally in the 'cause of the Gross. He even 
invited Raymond to The autumn festivities of his Welsh palace, 
where, the old knight, in all honourable, courtesy, feasted and 
hunted for more than a week in the dominions of his hereditary 
foe. a • 

To requite this hospitality, Raymond invited the Prince of 
PowyB, with a chosen but limited train, during the ensuing 
Christmas, to thi Garde Dbloureuse, which' some antiquaries 
have endeavoured to identify with the Castle of Colwyn, on the 
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liver of the same name. But the length of time, and some 
geographical difficulties, throw .doubts upon this ingenious con- 
jecture.# 

is the Welshman crossed the ^drawbridge, he was observed 
by his faithful bard to shudder *wtth involuntary emotion; nor 
did Cadwallon, experienced as he was in life, and well ac- 
quainted with the character of his master, make a ny doutft that 
he was at that moment strongly urged by the apparent oppor- 
tunity, to seize upon the strong fortress which had been so long 
the object of his cupidity, even at the expense of violating his 
good fhith. ' * , 

Dreading lest the struggle of his master’s conscience and his 
ambition should terminate unfavourably for his fame, the bard 
attested his attention by whispering in their native language, that 
“ the teeth which bite hardest are those which me (tut of sight 
and Gwenwyn, looking around him, betaine aware, that, though 
only unarmed squires and pages appeared in the courtyard, yet 
the towers and battlements connecting them were garnished with 
archers and men-at-arms. • ' 

They proceeded to the banquet, at which Gwenwyn, for the 
first time, beheld Eveline Berenger, the sole child of the Nor- 
man castellane, the inheritor of bis domains and of his supposed 
wealth, aged only sixteen, and the most beautiful damsel upon 
the Welsh marches. Many a gpear had already been shivered 
in maintenance of her charms ; and the gallant Hugo de Lacy, 
Constable of Chester, one of the most redoubted warriors of the 
time, had laid at Eveline’s feet the prize which his chivalry had 
gained in a great tournament held near that ancient town, 
Gwenwyn considered these triumphs as so many additional recom 
mendations to Eveline ; her beauty was incontestable, and she 
was heiress of the fortress which he so much longed to possess, 
and which he began now to think might he acquired by means 
more smooth than those with Which he was on the use of working 
out his will. 

Again, the hatred which subsisted between the British and 
their Saxon and Norman invaders ; his long and ill-extinguished 
feud with thfe very Raymond Berenger; a general reflection 
that alliances between the Welsh and English had randy been 
happy ; and a consciousness tti&t the measure which he meditated 
would- be unpopular among his followers, and appear a derdio- 
tion of the systematic principles on w£ioh he had hitherto acted, 
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restrained him from speaking his wishes to Raymond or’his 
daughter. The idea of the r^ectioa of his suit did not for a 
moment occur to him ; he .was coifcinced he had but to speak 
his wishes, and that the daughter of a Norman oastellane, whose 
rarik or power were not of tljje 'highest order among the nobles 
of the frontiers, must be delighted and honoured by a proposal 
for allying his family with that of the sovereign of a hjmdred 
mountains. 

4hare was indeed another objection, which in later times 
would have been of considerable weight— Gwen wyn was already 
married. But Brehgwain 'was a childless bride ; sovereigns 
(and among sovereigns the Welsh prince ranked himself) marry 
for lineage, and the Pope was not likely to be scrupulous, where 
the question wai to oblige a prince wjho hid assumed the Croft 
with such ready zeal, even although, in fact, his thoughts had 
been much ihore on the Garde Doloureuse than on Jerusalem. 
In the meanwhile, if Raymond Berenger (as was suspected) was 
not liberal enough in his opinions to permit Eveline to hold 
the temporary rank of concubine, which the manners of Wales 
warranted Gwenwyn to offer as an interim arrangement, he had 
onty to wait for a few months, add sue for a divorce through the 
Bishop of Saint David’s, or some other intercessor at the Court 
of Rome. 

Agitating these thoughts in his mind, Gwenwyn prolonged 
his residence at the Castle of Berenger, from Christmas till 
Twdfthday ; and endured the presence of the Norman cavaliers 
who resorted to Raymond’s festal halls, although, regarding 
themsdfoes, in virtue of their raflk of knighthood, equal to the 
most potent sovereigns, they made small account of the long 
descent of tlys Welsh prince, who, in their eyes, was but the 
chief of a semi-barbarous province ; while he, on his part, con- 
sidered them little better than ^sort of privileged robbers, and 
with the utmost difficulty restrained himself from manifesting 
his open hatred, when he beheld them careering in the exercises 
of chtyfcby, the habitual use of which rendered them such for- 
midable enemies to his country. At length, the term of feasting 
was en^s d, and knight and squire departed from the castle, which 
once more assumed the aspect of a solitary and guarded frontier 
ftrt. * 

Bat the Prince ’of Powysiand, while pursuing his sports on 
his «wn mountains and vajjeys, found that even the abundance 
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of the game, as well as his release from the society of the Nor* 
man chivalry, who affected, to. taeat him as an equal, profited 
him nothing, so long as the light and beautiful form of Eveline, 
on her white palfrey, was banishe^kirom the train of sportsmen. 
In short, he hesitated no longer, \trat took into his confidence 
his chaplain, an able and sagacious man, whose pride was flat 
tend toy his patron’s communication, and who, besides, Saw in 
the proposed scheme some contingent advantages for himself 
and his order. By his counsel, the proceedings for Qwenwyn’s 
divorce were prosecuted under favourable auspices, and the un- 
fortunate Brengwain was removed to a nuhnery, which perhaps 
she found a more cheerful habitation than the lonely retreat in 
which she had led a neglected life, ever since Gwenwyn had 
despaired of her bedfbeing blessed with issuer Father Einion 
also dealt with the chiefs and elders of the land,»and represented 
to them the advantage which in future wars they were certain 
to obtain by the possession of the Garde Doloureuse, which had 
for more than a century covered and protected a considerable 
tract of country, rendered their advance difficult, and< their 
retreat perilous, and, in a word, prevented their carrying their 
incursions as far aa the gates of Shrewsbury. As for the union 
with the Saxon damsel, the fetters which it was to form might 
not (the good father hinted) be found more permanent than 
those which had bound Gwenwjn to her predecessor, Brengwain. 

These arguments, mingled with others adapted to the views 
and wishes of different individuals, were so prevailing, that the 
chaplain, in the course of a few weeks, was able to report to his 
princely patron that his proposed match would meet with no 
opposition from the elders and nobles of bis dominions. A 
golden bracelet, six ounces in weight, was the instant reward 
of the priest's dexterity in negotiation, and be was appointed 
by Gwenwyn to commit to paper those proposals, which be 
doubted not were to throw 4ne Castle, of Garde Polourenee, 
notwithstanding its melancholy name, into an ecstasy of joy. 
With some difficulty the chaplain prevailed on bis patron to say 
nothing in this letter upon his temporary plan of concubinage, 
which he wisely judged might be considered as an affropt both 
by Eveline and her father. The matter of the divorce he repre- 
sented as almost entirely settled, and wound up his letter with 
a moral application, in which were many allusions to yashti, 
Esther, and Ahaauerus. 
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• • 
Having despatched 'this letter by a swift and trusty mes- 
senger, the British prince opened trail solemnity the feast of 
Easter, which had osme round during the course of these exter- 
nal and internal negotiations?/ 

TTpon the approaching Htpy-tide, to propitiate the minds of 
his streets and vassals, they were invited in large numbers to 
partake a princely festivity at Castell-Osch, or the Bed -Castle, 
as it was then called, sinoe better known by the name of 
PdWia Castle, and in latter times the princely seat of the Earl 
of Powis. The architectural magnificence of this noble resi- 
dsnoe is of a much later period than that of Gwenwyn, whose 
palace, at the time we speak of, was a low, long-roofed edifice of 
red atone, whence the castle derived its name ; while a ditch 
and palisade wefe; in addition to the commanding situation, ife 
most important Defences. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 

la tfadoc’t taut the clarion sounds, 

With rapid clangour hurried far ; 

Each hill and dale the note rebounds, 

Bnt when return the aona of war ! 

Thou, bom of item Necessity, 

Dull Pesos 1 the valley yields to thee, 

And owns thy melancholy sway. 

Welsh Pome 
• 

Ton feasts of the ancient British princes usually exhibited all 
file rude splendour and liberal indulgence of mountain hospitality, 
and Gwenwyn was, on the present occasion, anxious to purchase 
popularity by even an unusual display of profusion ; for he was 
sensible that the afikqoe which ae meditated might indeed be 
tolerated, but ooulcf not be approved, by bis subjects and 
followers. , 

The* following incident, trifling in itself, confirmed his appre- 
hension Fasting one evening, when it was become nearly 
dark, by the open window of a guard-room, usually occupied 
by some few of his most oelebr&tefl soldiers, who relieved each 
ether in watching his palace, he heard Morgan, a man distin- 
guished for strength, courage, and ferocity, say to the eom- 
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panion with whom he was sitting by the watch-fire, " Gwenwyn 
is turned to a priest, or a*Woman I When was it before these 
last months, thata Mower of hiawas obliged to gnaw the meat 
from the bone so closely, as I am now peeling the morsel which 
I hold in my hand!"* I # 

il Wait but a while / 1 replied his comrade, “ till the Ityrman 
matchHbe accomplished*; and so small will be the prey we shall 
then drive from the Saxon churls, that we may be glad to 
swallow, like hungry dogs, the very bones themselves.'’ * 
Gwenwyn heard no more of their, conversation ; but this was 
enough to alarm his pride as a soldier, and his jealousy as *a 
prince. He was sensible that the people over whom he ruled 
yere at once fickle imtheir disposition, impatient of long repose, 
and full of hatred against their neighbours I and he almost 
dreaded the consequences of the inactivity to which a long truce 
might reduce them. The risk was now incurred, hSwever^ and 
to display even more than his wonted splendour and liberality, 
seemed the best way of reconciling the wavering affections of^his 
subjects. / 

A Norman would have despised the barbarous magnificence 
of an entertainment, consisting of kine and sheep roasted whole, 
of goat's flesh and deer’s flesh seethed in the skins of the animals 
themselves ; for the Normans piqued themselves on the quality 
rather than the quantity of* their food, and eating rather 
delicately than largely, ridiculed the coarser taste of the Britons, 
although the last were in their banquets much more moderate 
than were the Saxons; nor would the oceans of Qrw and hvdromel, 
which overwhelmed the guesfS like a deluge, have made up, in 
their opinion, for the absence of the more elegant and costly 
beverage which they had learnt to love in the south of Europe, 
HSk, prepared in various ways, was another material of the 
British entertainment, which %would not have received their 
approbation, although a nutriment which, Jm ordinary occasions, 
often supplied the want of all others among the ancient inhabit- 
ants, whose country was rich in flocks and herds* but poor in 
agricultural produce. 

* It is said in Highland tradition, that one of the Macdonalds of the 
Idea, who had suffered his broadAvord to remain sheathed for some months 
after his marriage with a beautiful woman, was stirred to a sudden sad 
furioui expedition against the mainland by hearing conversation to the 
above purpose among his bodyguard. 
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The banquet was spread in a long low hall, built of rough 
wood lined with shingles, having a fare at each end, the smoke 
of which, unable to find its way through the imperfect chimneys 
in the roof, rolled in cloudwbillows above the heads of the 
reVbUers, who sat on low septs, purposely to avoid its stifling 
fames,* The mien and appearance of the company assembled 
was wild, and, even in their social hours; almost terrific. * Their 
prince himself had the gigantic port and fiery eye fitted to sway 
anfanruly people, whose delight was in the field of battle ; and 
the long mustaches .which he and most of his champions wore, 
added to the formidable dignity of his presence. Like most of 
those present, Gwenwyn was dad in a simple tunic of white 
linen doth, a remnant of the dress which the Romans had 
introduced into (provincial Britain ; and he was distinguished 
by the IMorchaVg, or chain of twisted gold links, with which 
the Celtic ftibes always* decorated their chiefs. The collar, 
indeed, representing in form the species of links made by 

S dren out of rushes, was common to chieftains of inferior 
c, tpany of whom bore it in virtue of their birth, or had won 
it by military exploits ; but a jring of gold, bent around the 
head, intermingled with Gwenwyn’s hair — for he claimed the 
rank of one of three diademed princes of Wales, and his armlets 
and anklets, of the same metal, were peculiar to the Prince of 
Powys, as an independent sovereign. Two squires pf his body, 
who dedicated their whole attention to his service, stood at the 
Prince’s back ; and at his feet sat a page, whose duly it was to 
keep them warm by chafing, and by wrapping them in his 
mantle.* The same right of sovereignty, which assigned to 
Gwenwyn his golden crownlet, gave him a title to the attendance 
of the foot-bearer, or youth, who lay on the rushes, and whose 
duty it was to cherish the Prince’s feet in his lap or bosom, t 
Notwithstanding the military^disposition of the guests, and 
the danger arising fro|n.the feuds Into which they were divided, 
few of the feasters wore any defensive armour, except the light 
goat'fikfa buckler, which hung behind eaduman’s seat. On the 

* The Welsh houses, like those of the eogn&te tribes in Ireland, and in 
the Highlands of Scotland, were very imperfectly supplied ^ith chimneys* 
Hence, in the History of the Gwydir family, the striking expression of a 
Welsh chieftain who, the house being assaulted and set on Are by bis 
enemies, exhorted his friends to stand to their defence, saying he had sew 
as mudramoke in the hall upon a Christmas even* 

* + Not^A. Foot-pages. 
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other hand, they were well provided with offensive weapons; 
for tiie broad, sharp, short, »tw»-edged sword was another legacy 
of the Bomans. Most added a wood-knife or poniard; and 
there were stores of javelins, dakts, bows and arrows, pikes, 
halberds, Danish axes, and Welsh! hooks and bills ; so, in case 
of ill-blood arising daring the banquet, there was no Igck of 
weapons to work mischief. 

Bat although the form of the feast was somewhat disorderly, 
and that the revellers were unrestrained by the stricter rules of 
good-breeding which the laws of chivalry, imposed, the Easter 
banquet of Gwenwyn possessed, in the attendance of twelve 
eminent bards, one source of the most exalted pleasure, in a 
much higher degree 1han the proud Normans could themselves 
boast The latter, u is true, had their mir^itrels, a race of 
men trained to the profession of poetry, song, and music; but 
although those arts were highly honbured, and the individual 
professors, when they attained to eminence, were often richly 
rewarded, and treated with distinction, the order of minstrels, 
as such, was held in low esteem, being composed chief!/ of 
worthless and dissolute strollers, by whom the art was assumed 
in order to escape from the necessity of labour, and to have the 
means of pursuing a wandering and dissipated course of life. 
Such, in all times, has been the censure upon the calling of 
those who dedicate themselves, to the public amusement ; among 
whom those distinguished by individual excellence are some- 
times raised high in the social circle, while for the more numer- 
ous professors, who only reach mediocrity, are sunk into the 
lower scale. But such was nft the case with the order*of bards 
in Wales, who, succeeding to the dignity of the Druids, under 
whom they had originally formed a subordinate fraternity, had 
many immunities, were held in the highest reverence and esteem, 
and exercised much influence^with their countrymen. Their 
power over tire public mind* even rivalled that of the priests 
themselves, to whom indeed they bore some resemblance; for 
they never wore anus, were initiated into their order by secret 
and mystic solemnities, and homage was rendered to their Avm, 
at flow of [Joetic inspiration, as if it had beep indeed marked 
with a divine character. Thus possessed of power and Conse- 
qushoe, the bards were no! unwilling to exercise their privi- 
leges; and sometimes, in doing *so, their Planners frequently 
savoured of caprioe. . 
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This was perhaps the ease' with CJgdwallon, the chief bard of 
Gwenwyn, and who, as such, wal expected to have poured forth 
the tide of song in the banqueting hall of his prince. But neither 
th% anxious and breathless expectation of the assembled chiefs 
and champions — neither the lead Bilence which stilled the roar- 
ing hell, when his harp was reverently pjaced before him by his 
attendant — nor even the commands or entreaties of the "Prince 
hhpself— could extract from Oadwallon more than a short and 
interrupted prelude upon the instrument, the notes of which 
arranged themselves" into an air inexpressibly moumftd, and died 
away in silence. The Prince frowned darkly on the bard, who 
was himself far too deeply lost in gloomy thought, to offer any 
apology, or even.to observe his displeasuA. Again he touched 
a few wild notde, and, raising his looks upward, seemed to be 
on the verfc point of bunting forth into a tide of song similar 
to those with which this master of his art was wont to enchant 
his hearers. But the effort was in vain — he declared that his 
right .hand was withered, and pushed the instrument from 
him • 

A murmur went round the company, and Gwenwyn read in 
their aspects that they received the unusual silence of CadwaUcm 
on this high occasion as a bad omen. He called hastily on a 
young and ambitious bard, named Oaradoc of Menwygent, whose 
rising fame was likely soon to vfrwith the established reputation 
of Oadwallon, and summoned him to sing something which might 
command the applause of his sovereign and the gratitude of the 
oompany. The young man was ambitious, aqd understood the 
arts of a courtier. He commenced a poem, in which, although 
under a feigned name, he drew such a poetic picture of Eveline 
Berenger, that Gwenwyn was enraptured ; and while all who had 
seen the beantiM original at once recognised the resemblance, 
the eyes of the Prince confessed*^ once his passion for the sub- 
ject, and his admiratieif of the poet. The figures of Celtic poetry, 
in themselves highly imaginative, were scarce sufficient for the 
nn thngfcwp of the ambitious bard, rising In his tone as he per- 
ceived the feelings which he was exciting. The praises of the 
Prince Singled with those of the Norman beauty; and “as a 
lien," said the poet, “can only be. led by the hand of a chaste 
and beautiful maiden, so a chief can only acknowledge the empire 
of the most virtuous, the most lovely of her sex. Who dries of 
the nonndav sun. in whatsauarter.of the world he was bom? 
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and who shall ask of such charms fcs herti. to what country the; 
owe their birth?” 

Enthusiasts in pleasure as in yr&i and possessed of imagina- 
tions which answered readily to.tle summons of their poets, ^the 
Welsh chiefs and leaders united in|vcclamations of applause ; and 


the song of the bard went farther to render popular the intended 
alliandfe of the Prince, Shan had all the graver arguments of his 
priestly precursor in the same topic. 

Gwenwyn himself, in a transport of delight, tore off the golden 
bracelets which he wore, to bestow them upon a bard, whose 
song had produced on effect so desirable ; and said, as he lookfed 
at the silent and sullen Gadwallon, “ The silent harp was never 
§trung with golden wjjres,” v 
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that of Gwenwyn himself, “you pervert the proverb ofTeJiessin 
— it is the flattering harp which never lacked golden strings.” 

Gwenwyn, turning sternly towards him, was about to make 
an angry answer, when the sudden appearance of JorworJh,athe 
messenger whom he had despatched to Raymond Berenger, 
arrested his purpose. This rude envoy entered the hall bare- 
legged, excepting the sandals of goat-skin which he wore, and 
having on his shoulder a cloak of the same, and a short javelin 
in tis hand. The dust on his garments, and the flush on his 
brow, showed with what hasty seal his errand had been executed. 
Gwenwyn demanded of him eagerly, “What news from Garde 
Doloureuse, Jorworth ap Jevan 1 ” 

“ I bear them, in my bosqju,’’ said the son of Jevqp ; and, 
with much reverence, he delivered to the Prince a packet, bound 
with silk, and sealed with the impression of a swan, the ancient 
cognisance of the House of Berenger. Himself ignorant of writ- 
ing or reading, Gwenwyn, in anxious haste, delivered the letter 
to Oadwallon, who usually acted as secretary when the chaplain 
was not in presence,' as chanced then to be^he case. Oadwallon, 
looking at the letter, said briefly, “ I read no Latin, HI betide 
the Norman, who writes to a Prince of Powys in other language 
than that of Britain 1 and well was the hour when tnat noble 
tongue alone was spoken from Tintagel to Caerieon 1 ” * 
Gwenwyn only replied to him with an angry glance. 

“ Where is Father Einion?” said the impatient Prince. 

“ He assists in the church," replied one of his attendant, “ fin 
it is the ftast of Saint’’— 
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** Were it the feastr of Skint David,” said Gwenwyn, “ and 
were the pyx between his hahdfi, he must come hither to me 
instantly!” • * , 

One of the chief henchmen Wung off, to command his attend- 
ance, and, in the meantime, /Swenwyn eyed the letter contain- 
ing the secret of his fate, but which it required an interpreter 
to read, with such eagerness and anxiety, that Caradoc, '^elated 
by his former success, threw in a few notes to divert, if possible, 
the* tenor of his patron’s thoughts during the interval. A light 
and lively air, touched by a hand which seemed to hesitate, Hke 
the submissive voice of an inferior, fearing to interrupt his 
master’s meditations, introduced a stanza or two applicable to 
the subject* . % 

“ And what tnough thou, 0 scroll,” he said, apostrophising 
the letter wjpeh lay on tlje table before his master, “ dost speak 
with the tongue of the stranger ? Hath not the cuckoo a harsh 
note, and yet she tells us of green buds and springing flowers ? 
Wl^ttf thy language be that of the stoled priest, is it not the 
same vjjiich binds hearts and hands together at the altar ? And 
wh^t though thou delayest to render up thy treasures, are not 
all pleasures most sweet, when enhanced by expectation ? What 
were the chase, if the deer dropped at our feet the instant he 
started from the cover — or what value were there in the love’ of 
the maiden, were it yielded witheut coy delay?” 

The song of the bard was here broken short by the entrance 
of the priest, who, hasty in obeying the summons of his impatient 
master, £ ad not tarried to lay asi<^ even the style, which he had 
worn in the holy service ; and many of the elders thought it 
was no good omen, that, so habited, a priest should appear in a 
festive assembly, and amid profane minstrelsy. 

The priest opened the letter of the Norman Baron, and, 
struck with surprise at the contents, lifted his eyes in silence. 

“ Bead it 1” exclaimed the fierce Gwenwyri. 

"So please you,” replied the more prudent chaplain, "a 
smsUeiwCompany were a fitter audience.” 

“ Bead*it aloud 1” repeated the Prince, in a still Jugher tone ; 

“ there At none here who respect not the honour of their prince, 
or, who deserve not his confidence, j Bead it, I say, aloud ! and 
by Saint David, if Raymond the Norman hath dared” — - 

He Hopped short, and, reclining on his seat, composed* him- 
self to an attitude of attention ; but it was easy far his fol- , 
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lovers to fill up the breach in his* exclamation which prudence 
had reoommended. 

The voice of the chaplain was Jow and Hi-assured as he read 
the Mowing epistle : — 

“ Raymond Berenger, ( the noble Norman Knight, Seneschal of 

the Garde Doloureuse, to Gwenwyn, Prince of Powys (May 

peace be between them I) sendeth health. 

“ Yonr letter, craving the hand of our daughter, Eveline 
Berenger, was safely delivered to us by your servant, Jorwofth 
ap Jevan, and we thank you heartily for the good meaning 
therein expressed toAis and to ours. But, considering within 
ourselves the difference of blood and lineage, with the impedi- 
ments and causes of offence which have often arisen ft the like 
cases, we hold it fitter to match our daughter among our own 
people j and this by no case in disparagement of you, but solely 
for the weal of you, of ourselves, and of our mutual dependants, 
who will be the more safe from the risk of quarrel betwixt ns, 
that we essay not to draw the bonds of our intimacy more dose 
than beseemeth. The sheep and the goats feed together in 
peace on the same pastures, but they mingle not in blood, or 
race, the one with the other. Moreover, our daughter Eveline 
hath been sought in marriage by & noble and potent Lord of 
the Marches, Hugo de Lacy, the Constable of Chester, to which 
most honourable suit we have returned a favourable answer. It 
is therefore impossible that should in this matter .grant to 
you the boon you seek j nevertheless, you shall at all times find 
us, in other matters, willing to pleasure you ; and hereunto we 
call God, and Our Lady, and Saint Mary Magdalene c t QuAtford, 
to witness j to whose keeping we heartily recommend yon. 

“Written by our command" at our Cjstle of Garde Helen- 
reuse, within the Marches of Wales, by & ssverend priest, Father 
Aldrovand, a blank monk of the house of Wanlock j and to 
which we have appended our seal, upon the eve of the*ble«*ed 
martyr Saint Aiphegius, to whom be honour and glory 1" 

u I 

The voice of Father Einkn filtered, and the scroll which, ha 
held in hb hand trembled in hfi grasp, as he arrived at the 
conclusion of this epistle ; for well he knew that insulte mem 
ditto than Gwenwvn would bold <ihe least word it contained. 
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were sure to put every drop of *Jiis British blood into the most 
vehement commotion. Nor did it ftjif to do so. The Prince 
had gradually drawn himself ’up from the posture of repose in 
which he had prepared to listen ,to the epistle ; and when it 
concluded, ho sprung on his fyst liko a startled lion, spurning 
from hini as he rose the footbearer, who rolled at some disjjmco 
on the floor. u Priest,” he said, “hast thcSi read that accursed 
scroll fairly ? for if thou hast added or diminished one word, or 
one letter, I will have thine eyes so handled that thou shalt 
never read letter more J” 

Tfte monk replied, trembling (for ho was well aware that the 
sacerdotal character was not uniformly respected among the 
Irascible Welshmen), “ By the oath of my oifler, mighty prince, 
I have read word ftr word, and letter for letter.” 

There waft a momentary pause, while the fury of Gweuwyn, 
at this unexpected affront, offered to him in tho presence of all 
his TJckclwyr (i.e. noble chiefs, literally mon of high stature), 
seome^ too big for utterance, wheu the silence wjih broken by a 
few note's from the hitherto mute harp of Oadwallon. The 
Prince boked round at first with displeasure at the interrup 
tion, for he was himself about to speak ; hut when he beheld 
the bard bending over his bar]) with an air of inspiration, and 
blending together, with unexampled skill, the wildest and mo&t* 
exalted tones of his art, he liimselft became an auditor iiistead 
of a speaker, and Oadwallon, not the Prince, seemed to become 
the central point of the assembly, on whom all eyes were bent, 
and to whom each ear was turned wjjh breathless eagerness, as 
if his strains were the responses of an oracle. 

" We wed not with the stranger,” — thus burst tho song from 
the lips of the poet. “ Vortigem wedded with the stranger ; 
thence came the first woe upon Britain, and a sword upon her 
nobles, and a thunderbolt upon her*palacc. We wed not with 
the enslaved Saxon — theJEree and princely stag Seeks not for his 
brido tho heifer whose neck the yoko hath worn. We wed not 
with the rapacious Norman — the noble hound scorns to seek a 
mate from tHe herd of ravening wolves. When was ^t heard 
that the Cftnry, the* descendants of Brute, the true children of 
tho soil of fair Britain, were plunde^d, oppressed, bereft of 
their birthright, and insulted even fin their last retreats 1 — when, 
but since they stretched their hand in friendship to the stranger, 
and clashed to their bosoms thodaughter of the Saxon 1 Which 
vou xix. d 
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of the two is feared ? —the ^en^pty water-course of summer, or 
the channel of the heaJlougVinter torrent ? — A maiden smiles 
at the summer-shrunk brook whije she drosses it, but a barbed 
horse and his rider will fear to fitem the wintry flood. M,en of 
Mathravel and Powys, be the 'dreaded Hood of winter — Gwcn- 
wy^ ii son of Cyverliock ! — may thy plume be the topmast of its 
waves !” 

All thoughts of peace, thoughts which, in themselves, were 
foreign to the hearts of the warlike British, passed before the 
song of Cadwallon like dust before the whirlwind, and the 
unanimous shout of the assembly declared for instant ’war. 
The Prince himself spoke not, but, looking proudly arounc} 
him, flung abroad /Tris arm, as one who cheers his followers to 
the attack. t 

The priest, had he dared, might have remijjddtl Gwenwyn 
that the Cross which he had assumed on his shoulder Ti ad con- 
secrated his arm to the Holy War, and precluded his engaging 
in any civil strife. But the task was too dangerous fqj* Father 
Einion's courage, and he shrunk from the hall to the seclusion 
of his own convent. Caradoc, whose brief hour of popularity 
was past, also retired, with humbled and dejected looks, and 
not without a glance of indignation at his triumphant rival, 
who had so judiciously reserved his display of art for the theme 
of war, that was ever most popular with the audience. 

The chiefs resumed their seats, no longer for the purpose of 
festivity, but to fix, in the hasty manner customary among 
these prompt jvarriors, wh^e they were to assemble {heir forces, 
which, upon such occasions, comprehended almost all the able- 
bodied males of the country — for all, excepting the priests and 
the bards, were soldiers — and to settle the order of their descent 
upon the devoted marches, where they proposed to signalise, by 
general ravage, their sense„cf the insujt which their Prince had 
received by the rejection of his suit 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

I 

The sands are number'd, *that make up my liie : 

Here must I stay, anjK. here my life must end. 

Hunky VI. Act /. Scene 4. 

t 11 

When Raymond Bercnger had despatched his mission to the 
Prinee of Powys, he was not unsuspicious, though altogether 
fearless, of the result. He sent messengers to the several 
dependants who held their fiefs by the tenure of comage , and 
warned them to be on the alert, that he might receive instant 
notice of the approach of the enemy. The&^p vassals, as is well 
known, occupied $ie numerous towers, which, like so many 
falcon-nests* had been built on the points most convenient to 
defend £he frontiers, and were bound to give signal of any 
incursion of the Welsh, by blowing their horns; which sounds, 
answered from tower to tower, and from station to station, gave 
the afaim for general defence. But although Raymond con- 
sidered tBese precautions as necessary, from the fickle and pre 
carioutf temper of his neighbours, and for maintaining his own 
credit as a soldier, he was far from believing the danger to be 
imminent; for the preparations of the Welsh, though on a 
much more extensive scale than had lately been usual, were as 
secret as their resolution of war had been suddenly adopted. 

It was upon the second morning after the memorable festival 
of Castell-Coch, that the tempest broke on the Norman frontier. 
At first, ft single long and keen ^Dugle-blast announced the 
approach of the enemy; presently the signals of alarm were 
echoed from every castle and tower on the bordors of Shropshire, 
where every place of habitation was then a fortress. Beacons 
were lighted upon crags and eminences, the bells were rung 
backward ih the churcjf^s and towns, while -the general and 
earnest summons to arms announced an extremity of danger 
which even the inhabitants of that unsettled country had not 
hitherto experienced. 

Amid thjs generaj alarm, Raymond Berenger, having busied 
himself in arranging his few but gallant followers and adherents, 
and token such modes of procuring intelligence of the enemy’s 
strength $nd motions as were in nis power, at length ascended 
the watch-tower of the castle* to observe in person the country 
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around, already obscured in several places by the clouds of 
smoke, which announced the' progress and the ravages of the 
invaders. He was spmfily joined by his favourite squire, to 
whom the unusual heaviness pf kis master’s looks was cause of 
much surprise, for till now theyihad ever been blithest at the 
hour f of battle. The squiro held in his hand his t piaster’s 
helmet, for Sir Rnyihnnd was all armed saving the head. 

“ Dennis Morolt,” said the veteran soldier, “ are our vassals 
and liegemen all mustered 1” * 

“All, noble sir, but the Flemings, who are not yet come in.” 
“The lazy hounds, why tarry they?” said Raymond. rf< Ill 
policy it is to plant such sluggish natures in our borders. They 
are like their own steers, fitter to tug a plopgh than for aught 1 
that requires mettle.” i 

“ With your favour,” said Dennis, “ the knaves can do good 
service notwithstanding. That Wilkin FlammoAc of the Green 
can strike like the hammers of his own fulling-mill.” 

“ Tie will fight, I believe, when he cannot help it,” sai^ Ray- 
mond; “but he has no stomach for such exercise, ahd is as 
slow and as stubborn as a mule.” 

“ And therefore are his countrymen rightly matched Sgainst 
the Welsh,” replied Dennis Morolt, “ that their solid and un- 
yielding temper may be a fit foil to the fiery and headlong dis- 
positions of our dangerous ©neighbours, just as restless waves 
are best opposed by steadfast rocks. — Hark, sir, I hear Wilkin 
Flammock’s step ascending the turret-stair, as deliberately as 
ever monk mounted to matins.” 

Step by step the heavy sound approached, until the form of 
the huge and substantial Fleming at length issued from the 
turret-door to the platform where they were conversing. Wilkin 
Flammock was cased in bright armour, of unusual weight and 
thickness, and cleaned, withi exceeding care, which marked the 
neatness of his* nation, but, contrary, to the custom of the 
Normans, entirely plain, and void of carving, gilding, or any 
Bort of ornament.* The basenet, or steel-cap, had no .visor, and 
left exposed a broad countenance, with heavy and unphable 
features, which announced the character .of his temper and 
understanding. He carded in his hand a heavy mace. 

“So, Sir Fleming,” said Jhe Castell^ne, “you are in no 
hurry, methinks, to repair to the rendezvous.” % 

“ So please you,” answered the Fleming, “ we were compelled 
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to tarry that we might lpad our wains with our bales of cloth 
and other property.” 

“Ha! wains? — how many wains. have you brought with 
you ?” 9 . 

“ Six, noble sir,” replied Wilkin, 

“And how many men ?” demanded Raymond Berenger. 

“ Twflve, valiant sir,” answered Flammpck. 

“Only two men to each baggage wain? I wonder you 
would thus cucumber yourself,” said Berenger. 

“ Under your favour, sir, once more,” replied Wilkin, “ it is 
only, the value which I and my comrades set upon our goods 
that inclines us to defend them with our bodies ; and had we 
•been obliged to leave our cloth to the plundering clutches of 
yonder vagabonds, § I should have seen snial? policy in stopping 
here to give them the opportunity of adding murder to robbery. 
Gloucester should have been my first halting-place.” 

The Borman knight gazed on the Flemish artisan, for such 
was Wilkin Flammock, with such a mixture of surprise and 
contempt as excluded indignation. “ I have heard much,” he 
said, “ but this is the first time that I have heard one with a 
beard on his lip avouch himself a ccfward.” 

“ Nor do you hear it now,” answered Flammock, with the 
utmost composure — “I am always ready to fight for life and 
property ; and my coming to this country, where they are both 
in constant danger, shows that I tare not much how often 1 
do so. But a sound skin is better than a slashed one, lor all 
that.” 

“Well,” said Raymond Berenger, “fight after thine own 
fashion, so thou wilt but fight stoutly with that long body of 
tliine. We arc like to have need for all that we cafe do. — Saw 
you aught of these rascaille Welsh? — have they Gwenwyn’s 
banner amongst them ? ” 

“ I saw it with the white dragofi* display ed, ” replied Wilkin ; 
“ I could not but kndW'it, since it was broidered in my own 
loom.” ? 

Raymond looked so grave upon this intelligence that Dennis 
Morolt, unwilling the Fleming should mark it, thought it neces- 
sary to withdraw his attention, “ I can tell thee,” he said to 
Flammock, “ that when the Constable of Chester joins us with 
his lances, you shall *see your handiwork, the dragon, fly faster 
homewgift than ever flew the shuttle which wove it.” 
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“ It must fly before the Constable comes up, Dennis Morolt,” 
said Berenger, “else ft will fly triumphant over all our 
bodies.” - „ 

“ In the name of God and ffce Holy Virgin ! ” said Dennis, 
“ what may you mean, Sir Knight'} — not that we should* fight 
with the Welsh before the Constable joins us ? ” — He paused, 
and* then, well understanding the firm, yet melancholy glance 
with which his master answered the question, he proceeded, 
with yet more vehement earnestness — “ You cannot mean it — 
you cannot intend that we shall quit this castle, which we have 
so often made good against them, and contend ifl the field with 
two hundred men against thousands 1 — Think better of it, my 
beloved master, and. let not the rashness of your old age blemish* 
that character for wisdom and warlike skill which your former 
life has so nobly won.” 0 

“ I am not angry with you for blaming my purpose, pennis,” 
answered the Norman, “for I know you do it in loVe to me 
and mine. But, Dennis Morolt, this thing must be — we must 
fight the Welshmen within these three hours, or the ualne of 
Raymond Berenger must be blotted from the genealogy of his 
house.” 

“ And so we will — we will fight them, my noble master,” 
qaid the esquire ; “ fear not cold counsel from Dennis Morolt, 
where battle is the theme. But we will fight them under the 
walls of the castle, with fionest Wilkin Flaxnmock and his 
crossbows on the wall to protect our flanks, and afford us some 
balance against the numerous odds.” 

“ Not so, Dennis,” answtred his master — “ In the open field 
we must fight them, or thy master must rank but as a man- 
sworn knight. Know that when I feasted yonder wily savage 
in my halls at Christmas, and when the wine was flowing 
fastest around, Gwenwyn threw out some praises of the fast- 
ness and strength of my castle, in a manner which intimated 
it was these advantages alone that had secured me in former 
wars from defeat and captivity. 1 spoke in answer, when I 
had far better been silent ; for what availed my idle boast but 
as -a fetter to bind me to a deed next to madness? Jf, I said, 
a prince of the Cymry shall come in hostile fashion before the 
Garde Doloureuse, let him pitch his standard down in yonder 
plain by the bridge* and, by the word of a good kqight,' and 
the faith of a Christian man, Raymond Berenger will meet him 
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as willingly, be be many or b§ he few, as ever Welshman was 
met withal.” * • 

Dennis was struck speechless Vhen* he heard of a promise 
so rash, so fatal \ but his was not the casuistry which could 
release his master from the Venters with which his unwary 
confidence had bound him. } It was otherwise with Wilkin 
Flam mack. He stared — he almost laughed, notwithstanding 
the reverence due to the Castellano, and f his own insensibility 
to risible emotions. “ And is this all ? ” he said. “ If your 
honour had pledged yourself to pay one hundred florins to a 
Jew or to a Lombard, no doubt you must have kept the day, 
or "forfeited your pledge ; but surely one day is as good as 
another to keep a promise for fighting, ancl that day is best in 
which the promisor is strongest. But iitleed, after all, what B 
signifies any promise over a wine flagon ? ” 

“ It signifies as much a$ a promise can do that is given else- 
where* The promiser,” said Beronger, “ escapes not the sin of 
a word-breaker, because he hath been a drunken braggart.” 

“*Fgr the sin,” said Dennis, “ sure I am, that rather than 
you shqpld do such a deed of dole, the Abbot of Glastonbury 
woul£ absolve you for a florin.” * 

“ But what shall wipe out the shame V* demanded Berenger — 
" how shall I dare to show myself again among press of knights, 
who have broken my word of battle pledged, for fear of a 
Welshman and his naked savages*? No ! Dennis Morolt, speak 
on it no more. .Be it for weal or woe, we fight them to-day, and 
upon yonder flair field.” 

“It igay be,” said Flammock^“ that Gwenwyn may have 
forgotten the promise, and so Ml to appear to* claim it in the 
appointed space j for, as we heard, your wines of France flooded 
his Welsh brains deeply.” 

“ He again alluded to it on the morning after it was made,” 
said the CasteUane— “ trust me, he will not forget what will 
give him such a chance of removing me -from his path for 
ever.” 

As he spoke, they observed that large douds of dust, which 
had been "seen at different points of the landscape^ were draw- 
ing dowfl towards* the opposite side of the river, over which an 
anqient bridge extended itself to th^ appointed place of combat. 
They were at no loss to. conjecture the cause. It was evident 
that Gwenwyn, recalling the parties who had been engaged in 
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partial devastation, was bending* with his whole forcfes towards 
the bridge and the plain beyond ,\t. 

“ Let us rush down and secure the pass/’ said Dennis Morolt ; 
“ we may debate with them with some Equality by the advan- 
tage of defending the bridge- Your word bound you to„ the 
plain as to a field of battle, but it did not oblige you to forego 
such r advantages as the passage of the bridge would* afford. 
Our men, our horses, are ready — let our bowmen secure the 
banks, and my life on the issue.” , 

“ When I promised to meet him in yonder field, I meant,” 
replied Raymond Berenger, “ to give the Welshman the jMl 
advantage of equality of ground. I so meant it — he so under- 
stood it ; and what avails keeping my word in the letter, if I 
.break it in the sensl ? We move not till the last Welshman 

has crossed the bridge ; and then” 

“ And then,” said Dennis, “ we move to our fleath ! — May 

God forgive our sins ! — But” 

“But what?” said Berenger; “something sticks in thy 
mind that should havo vent.” 

“ My young lady, your daughter the Lady Eveline ”■* — 

“ I have told her what is to be. She shall remain in the 
castle, where I will leave a few chosen veterans, with you, 
Dennis, to command them. In twenty-four hours the siege 
will be relieved, and we have defended it longer with a slighter 
garrison. Then to her aunt, the Abbess of the Benedictine 
? i store — thou, Dennis, wilt see her placed there in honour and 
siilcty, and my sister will care for her future provision as her 
wisdom shall determine.” ** 

“ I leave you at this pinch ! ” said Dennis Morolt, bursting 
into tears — “I shut myself up within walls when my master 
rides to his last of battles ! — I become esquire to a lady, even 
though it be to the Lady Eveline, when he lies dead under his 
shield ! — Raymond Berenger,, is it for thjs that I have buckled 
thy armour so often?” 

The tears gushed from the old warrior’s eyes as fast as from 
those of a girl who Veeps for her lover ; and Raymond, taking 
him kindly, by the hand, said, in a soothing tone, “Do not 
think, my good old servant, that, were honour to won, I 
would drive thee from my side. But this is a wild and' an 
inconsiderate deed, to which my fate or my folly has bound me. 
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1 die to Save my nam .9 from dishonour ; but, alas ! I must 
leave on my memory the charge qf imprudence.” 

“Let me share your imprudence,. my dearest master,” said 
Dennis Morolt, earnestly — fr the poor esquire has no business 
to tye thought wiser than his ‘master. In many a battle my 
valour derived some little fame from partaking in the deeds 
which Von your renown — deny me not jblie right to shgre in 
that blame which your temerity may incur , let them not say 
that, so rash was his action, even his old esquire was not 
permitted to partake in it ! I am part of yourself — it is 
murder to every man whom you take with you if you leave me 
behind.” 

, “ Dennis,” said Berenger, “ you make me feel yet more 

bitterly the folly I have yielded to. I m>uld grant you the • 
boon you ask, sad as it is — But my daughter” 

“Sir KhigjLt,” said the •Fleming, who had listened to this 
dialogue with somewhat less than his usual apathy, “ it is not 
my purpose this day to leave this castle ; now, if you could 
trustaqy troth to do what a plain man may for the protection 
of my Lady Eveline” 

“Bow, sirrah 1” said Raymond; “you do not propose to 
leave the castle ? Who gives you right to propose or dispose 
in the case until my pleasure is known ? ” 

“I shall be sorry to have words with you, Sir Oastellane*” 
said the imperturbable Fleming f—“ but I hold here in this 
township certain mills, tenements, cloth-yards, and so forth, 
for which I am to pay man-service in defending this Castle ol 
the Gard^Doloureuse, and in this j»am ready. #But if you call 
on me to march from hence, leaving the same castle defenceless, 
and to offer up my life in a battle which you acknowledge to 
be desperate, I* must needs say my tenure binds me not to 
obey thee.” 

“Base mechanic!” ^aid^ Morolt, laying his hand on his 
dagger, and menacing 4hfe Fleming. 

But Raymond Berenger interfered with voice and hand — 

“ Harm •him not, Morolt, and blame him* not. He hath a 
sense of duty, though not after our manner ; and he and his 
knaves will fight best behind stone walls. They are taught 
also,, these Flemings, by the practise of their own country, 
the attack and defence of walled cities and fortresses, and 
are espdfcially skilful in working of mangonels and military 
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engines. There are several of his countrymen in the castle, 
besides his own followers. !f hese I propose to leave behind ; 
and I think they will oj>ey him more readily than any but 
thyself — how thihk’st thou ? ^Thou ’vfoujdst not, I know, 
from a misconstrued point of* honour, or a blind love to # me, 
leave this important place, and the safety of Eveline, in doubt- 
ful hands 1 ” t f 

“ Wilkin Flammock is but a Flemish clown, noble sir,” an- 
swered Dennis, as much oveijoyed as if he had obtained gome 
important advantage ; “ but I must needs say he is as stout and 
true as any whom you might trust; and, besides, his jwn 
shrewdness will teach him there is more to be gained by de- 
fending such a castle as this, than by yielding it to strangers, , 
• who may not be likely to keep the terms of surrender, however 
fairly they may offer them.” 

“ It is fixed then,” Raid Kayraond JBerenger. “JThen, Dennis, 
thou shalt go with me, and he shall remain behind.— -^Wilkin 
Flammock,” he said, addressing the Fleming solemnly, “I 
speak not to thee the language of chivalry, of whi<tfi tthou 
lmowest nothing ; but as thou art an honest man, and a true 
Ohristian, I conjure thee to stand to the defence of this castle. 
Let no promise of the enemy draw thee to any base composition 
—no threat to any surrender. Belief must speedily arrive; if you 
fulfil your trust to mo and to my daughter, Hugo de Lacy will 
reward you richly — if you fafi, he will punish you severely.” 

w Sir Knight,” said Flammock, “I am pleased you have put 
your trust so far in a plain handicraftsman. For the Welsh, 

I am come from a land fo* which we were compelled — yearly 
compelled — to struggle with the sea ; and they who can deal 
with the waves in a tempest need not fear an undisciplined 
people in their fury. Your daughter shall be afe dear to me as 
mine own ; and in that faith you may prick forth— if, indeed, 
you will not still, like a wiser man, shift; gate, down portcullis, 
up drawbridge, and let your archers aud*my crossbows man the 
wall, and tell the knaves you are not the fool that they take 
you for.” * # • 

“ Good fellow, that must not be,” said the KnighV “ I hear 
my daughter’s voice,” he added hastily; “i would *not again 
meet her, again to part from her. To Heaven's keeping I com- 
mit thee, honest Fleming. — Follow me, Dennis Morolt.”- 
'flie old Oastellane descended the stair of the southern tower 
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hastily, just as his daughtei Incline ascended that of the eastern 
turret, to throw herself at hisrfeet oncennore. She was followed 
by the father Aldroyand, chaplain «of her father*; by an old 
and almost invalided huntsnjan, whose more active services in 
the*field and the chase had been for some time chiefly limited 
to the superintendence of the Knight’s kennels, and the charge 
especially of his more favourite hounds ; aid by Rose Flaiamock, 
the daughter of Wilkin, a blue-eyed Flemish maiden, round, 
plump, and shy as a partridge, who had been for some time 
permitted to keep cojnpany with the high-bom Norman damsel, 
in *a doubtful station, betwixt that of an humble friend and a 
superior domestic. 

Eveline rushed upon the battlements, Jier hair dishevelled, 
and her eyes drcfwned in tears, and eagerly demanded of the 
Fleming ^yhere her father was. 

Flapimock* made a clulnsy reverence, and attempted some 
answer ; but his voice seemed to fail him. He turned his back 
upon Eveline without ceremony, and totally disregarding the 
anxlbus inquiries of the huntsman and the chaplain, he said hastily 
to his daughter, in his own language, “ Mad work ! mad work ! 
look to the poor maiden, Roschen — Der alter Herr ist verrucLt 
Without farther speech he descended the stairs, and never 
paused till he reached the buttery. Here he called like a lion 
for the controller of these regions, by the various names of 
Kammerer, Keller-master, and so forth, to which the old Remold, 
an anoient Norman esquire, answered not, until the Nether- 
lander fortunately recollected his Anglo-Norman title of butler. 
This, his» regular name of office, #ras the key* to the buttery 
hatch, and the old man instantly appeared, with his grey 
cassock and high-rolled hose, a ponderous bunch of keys sus- 
pended by a silver chain to his broad leathern girdle, which, in 
consideration of the emergency of the time, he bad thought it 
right to balance on the left side*with a huge falchion, which 
seemed much too weighty for his old arm to wield. 

“ What is your will,” he said, “ Master JFlammock? or what 
are yofcr commands, since it is my lord’s pleasure that they 
shall be Jaws to me for a time ? ” * 

“ Only a cup of wine, good Meisf er Keller-master — butler, 1 
mean.” # • 

“1 am glad you remember* the name of mine office,” said 
. * The old lord is frantic. 
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Remold, with some of the pelfy resentment of a spoiled 
domestic, who thinks that a stranger has been irregularly put 
in command over him. * # 

“ A flagon of Rhenish, if you Jove me,” answered the Flem- 
ing, “for my heart is low and poor within me, and I must 
needs drink of the best,” 

“ Jm d drink you skill,” said Remold, “ if drink will give you 
the courage whicli perhaps you want.” — He descended to the 
secret crypts, of which he was the guardian, and returned with 
a silver flagon, which might contain about a quart. — “ Here is 
such wine,” said Reinold, “as thou hast seldom tasted,” and 
was about to pour it out into a cup. 

“ Nay, the flagon-ythe flagon, friend Remold ; I love a deep 
hnd solemn draught when the business is weighty,” said Wilkin. 
He seized on the flagon accordingly, and drinking a preparatory 
mouthful, paused as if to estimate the strength and flavour of 
the generous liquor. Apparently he was pleased with both, 
for he nodded in approbation to the butler ; and raising the 
flagon to his mouth once more, he slowly and gradually brought 
the bottom of the vessel parallel with the roof of the ap&rtment, 
without suffering one drop of the contents to escape him. • 
“That hath savour, Herr Keller-master,” said he, while 
he. was recovering his breath by intervals, after so long a sus- 
pense of respiration ; “ but may Heaven forgive you for think- 
ing it the best I have ever tasted ! You little know the cellars 
of Ghent and of Ypres.” 

“ And I care not for them,” said Reinold ; “ those of gentle 
Norman blood hold the winefrof Gascony and France, generous, 
light, and cordial, worth all the acid potations of the Rhine and 
the Neckar,” 

“All is matter of taste,” said the Fleming; “'but hark ye — 
Is there much of this wine in the cellar.” 

“Methought but now it pleased not* your dainty palate?” 
said Reinold. * * 

“ Nay, nay, my ftiend,” said Wilkin, “ I said it had savour 
— I may have drunk better — but this is right good, wherS better 
may not beHhad. — Again, how much of it hast thou ? ” # 

“The whole butt, man,” answered the Tbutler; “I have 
broached a fresh piece for ^ou.” 

“ Good,” replied Flammock ; *get the quart-pot of Christian 
measure ; heave the cask up into Jthis same buttery, and let 
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each soldier of this castle be served with such a cup as I have 
here swallowed. I feel it hath done Ae much good — my heart 
was sinking when I saw the black smoke arising from mine own 
fulling-mills yonder. Let each man, I say, have a full quart-pot 
— rilen defend not castles on thin liquors.” 

“ I «iust do as you will, good Wilkin Flammock,” said the 
butler; “but I pray remember all men # are not alike. *That 
which will but warm your blemish hearts will put wildfire 
int<J Norman brains; and what may only encourage your 
countrymen to man- the walls will make ours fly over the 
battlements.” 

“Well, you know the conditions of your own countrymen 
best ; serve out Jo them what wines am) measure you list — 
only let each Fleming have a solemn quart of Rhenish. — But* 
what wiltyou do for the English churls, of whom there are a 
right many 18ft with us?”* 

The old butler paused and rubbed his brow, — “ There will 
bo g strange waste of liquor,” he said ; “ and yet I may not 
deny that the emergency may defend the expenditure. But for 
the English, they are, as you wot, a mixed breed, having much 
of your German sullenness, together with a plentiful touch of 
the hot blood of yonder Welsh furies. Light wines stir them 
not ; strong heavy draughts would madden them. What think 
you of ale, an invigorating strengthening liquor, that warms 
the heart without inflaming the brain ? ” 

“ Ale !” Bald the Fleming. — “ Hum — ha — is your ale mighty, 
Sir Butler ? — is it double ale 1 ” 

“Do you doubt my skill?” srfd the butlef. — “March and 
October have witnessed me ever as they came round, for thirty 
years, deal with the best barley in Shropshire. — You shall 
judge.” 

He filled, from a large hogshead in the corner of the buttery, 
(he flagon which ihj* Fleming Bad just emptied, and which 
was no sooner replenished than Wilkin again drained it to the 
bottom, •“ 

“ Grood*ware,” he said, “ Master Butler, strong stinging ware. 
The Eng Msh churls will fight like devils upon it— let them be 
furnished with mighty ale along with their beef and brown 
bread. And now, having ^iven'you your charge, Master 
Beinold, it is time I should look after mine own.” 

Wilkin Flammock left Jhe buttery, and with a mien and 
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judgment alike undisturbed by *£he deep potations in which 
he had so recently indulged, undisturbed also by the various 
rumours concerning what was passing without doors, he made 
the round of the castle and its putworks, mustered the little 
garrison, and assigned to each Yheir posts, reserving to his bwn 
countrymen the management of the arblasts, or crossboys, and 
of the military engines which were contrived by the proud 
Normans, and were incomprehensible to the ignorant English, 
or, more properly, Anglo-Saxons, of the period, but which* his 
more adroit countrymen managed with great address. The 
jealousies entertained by both the Normans and English, 4 at 
being placed under the temporary command of a Fleming, 
gradually yielded to fhe military and mechanical skill which he 
displayed, as well as to a sense of the emergency, which became 
greater with every moment. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 

Beside yon brigg out ower yon burn, 

Where the water bickereth bright and sheen, 

Shall many a falling courser spurn, 

And knights shalF die in battle keen. , 

Prophecy op Thomas the Rhymer. 

The daughter of Raymond Berenger, with the attendants 
whom we have mentioned, cdhtinued to remain upon the battle- 
ments of the Garde Doloureuse, in spite of the exhortations of 
the priest that she would rather await the issue of this terrible 
interval in the chapel, and amid the rites of religion. He per- 
ceived, at length, that she was incapable, from grief and fear, 
of attending to nr understanding his advice ; and, sitting down 
beside her, while the huntsman and Rose* Flammock stood by, 
endeavoured to suggest such comfort as perhaps he scarcely felt 
himself. • 

“This is* but a sally of your noble father^,” he said; “and 
though it may seem it is made on great hazard, yet who ever 
questioned Sir Raymond "Berenger’s policy of wars! — He is 
close jand secret in his purposes. * I guess right well he bad not 
marched out as hp proposes, unless he knew that the noble 
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Earl of Arundel, or the mighty Constable of Chester, were close 
at hand.” 

“Think you this assuredly, good father? — Go, Raoul — go, 
my dearest Rose — look to tbfe east — see if you cannot desciy 
banfiers or clouds of dust. — Listen — listen — hear you no trum- 
pets fram that quarter ? ” 

“ Alas ! my lady,” said Raoul, “ the thftnder of heaven°coul<l 
scarce be heard amid the howling of yonder Welsh wolves.” 
Eveline turned as he spoke, and looking towards the bridge she 
beheld an appalling spectacle. 

The river, whose stream washes on three sides the base of 
the proud eminence on which the castle is situated, curves away 
from the fortress gnd its corresponding vilfege on the west, an<^ 
the hill sinkB downward to an extensive plain, so extremely’ 
level as t# indicate its alluvial origin. Lower down, at the ex- 
tremity of this plain, where the banks again close on the river, 
were situated the manufacturing houses of the stout Flemings, 
whijji were now burning in a bright flame. The bridge, a high, 
narrow^ combination of arches of unequal size, was about half-a- 
mile distant from the castle, in the very centre of the plain 
The Hver itself ran in a deep rocky channel, was often unford- 
able, and at all times difficult of passage, giving considerable 
advantage to the defenders of the castle, who had spent on other 
occasions many a dear drop of bipod to defend the pass, which 
Raymond Berengeris fantastic scruples now induced him to 
abandon. The Welshmen, seizing the opportunity with the 
avidity with which men grasp an unexpected benefit, were fast 
crowding over the high and steep*arches, whilS new bands, col- 
lecting from different points upon the farther bank, increased 
the continued stream of warriors, who, passing leisurely and un- 
interrupted, formed their line of battle on the plain opposite to 
the castle. 

At first Father Aidrovand viewed their motions without 
anxiety, nay, with t£e scornful smile of one who observes an 
enemy jbi the act of falling into the snare* spread for them by 
superior drill. Raymond Berenger, with his little body of 
infantryeand cavalry, were drawn up on the easy hill which is 
betwixt the castle and the plain, ascending from the former 
towards the fortress ; and it jseemSd clear to the Dominican, 
who h$d not entirely forgotten in the cloister his ancient* mili- 
tary experience, that it wsf the Knight’s purpose to attack the 
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disordered enemy when a certain number had crossed the river, 
and the others were partly on tBe farther side, and partly en- 
gaged in the slow and perilous manoeuvre of effecting their pass- 
age. But when large bodies off the white-mantled Welshmen 
were permitted without interruption to take such order on* the 
plain as their habits of fighting recommended, the monkte coun- 
tenance, though he sttll endeavoured to speak encouragement to 
the terrified Eveline, assumed a different and an anxious ex- 
pression ; and his acquired habits of resignation contended stren- 
uously with his ancient military ardour. " Be patient,” he said, 
“ my daughter, and be of good comfort ; thine eyes shall beHold 
the dismay of yonder barbarous enemy. Let but a minute 
elapse, and thou slfilt see them scattered like dust. — Saint 
■George ! they will surely cry thy name now, or never !” 

The monk’s beads passed meanwhile rapidly through his 
hands, but many an expression of military impatience mingled 
itself with his orisons. He could not conceive the cause why 
each successive throng of mountaineers, led under their different 
banners, and headed by their respective chieftains, was permit- 
ted, without interruption, to pass the difficult defile, anS extend 
themselves in battle array on the near side of the bridge, while 
the English, or rather Anglo-Norman cavalry, remained station- 
aiy, without so much as laying their lances in rest. There 
remained, as he thought, bpt one hope — one only rational 
explanation of this unaccountable inactivity — this voluntary 
surrender of every advantage of ground, when that of numbers 
was so tremendously on the side of the enemy. Father Aldro- 
vand concluded that the succours of the Constable of* Chester, 
and other Lord Marchers, must be in the immediate vicinity, 
and that the Welsh were only permitted to pass the river with- 
out opposition, that their retreat might be the more effectually 
cut off, and their defeat, with a deep river in their rear, rendered 
the more signally calamitous. % But even Syhile he clung to this 
hope, the monk’s heart sank within him, as, looking in every 
direction from which the expected succours might arrive, be 
could neither see nor hear the slightest token which announced 
their approach. In a frame of mind approaching moH> nearly 
to despair than to hope, the old man continued altematdy to 
tell his beads, to gaze anxiously around, and to address some 
words of consolation in broken phrases to the young lady, until 
the general shout of the Welsh, ringing from the bank of the 
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river to the battlements of the castle, warned him, in a note of 
exultation, that the very last of the British had defiled through 
the pass, and that thfir whole formidable array stood prompt 
for action upon the hither side '.of jthe river. 

This thrilling and astounding clamour, to which each Welsh- 
man lent his voice with all the energy of defiance, thirst of 
battle, and hope of conquest, was at length answered b f the 
blast of the Norman trumpets, — the first sign of activity which 
had been exhibited on the part of Raymond Berenger. But 
cheerily as they rang, the trumpets, in comparison of the shout 
whiefa they answered, sounded like the silver whistle of the 
stout boatswain amid the howling of the tempest. 

• At the same moment when the trumpets were blown, Ber- , 
enger gave signal to the archers to discharge their arrows, and 
the men-at-arms to advance lyider a hail-storm of shafts, javelins, 
and stoxes, shfit, darted, and slung by the Welsh against their 
steel-clad assailants. 

The veterans of Raymond, on the other hand, stimulated by 
so mamf victorious recollections, confident in the talents of 
their accomplished leader, and undismayed even by the despera- 
tion or their circumstances, charged the mass of the Welshmen 
with their usual determined valour. It was a gallant sight to 
see this little body of cavalry advance to the onset, their plumes 
floating above their helmets, their lances in rest, and projecting 
six feet in length before the breasts of their coursers ; their 
shields hanging from their necks, that their left hands might 
have freedom to guide their horses ;*and the whole body rush- 
ing on witfl an equal front, and a momentum Si speed which 
increased with every second. Such an onset might have startled 
naked men (for such were the Welsh, in respect of the mail- 
sheathed Normans), but it brought no terrors to the ancient 
British, who had long made’ it their boast that they exposed 
their lore bosoms and wtute tunics to the lances and swords of 
the men-at-arms, with as much confidence as if they had been 
bom invujberable. It was not indeed in their power to with- 
stand the weight of the first shock, which, breaking their ranks, 
densely as 4hey were arranged, carried the barbed horses into 
the very centre of their host, and w-pU-nigh up to the fatal 
standard, to which Raymond Bergnger, bound by his fatal vow, 
had that, day conceded so much vantage-ground But they 
yielded 'like the billows, whicl^ give way, indeed, to the gallant 
VOL. xix. . E 
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ship, but only to assail her sides, and to unite in her wake. 
With wild and horrible clamours' they closed their tumultuous 
ranks around Berengei and his devoted followers, and a deadly 
scene of strife ensued. ; 

The best warriors of Wales' had on this occasion joined the 
standard of Owenwyn ; the arrows of the men of Grantland, 
whose skill in archery almost equalled that of the Normans 
themselves, rattled on the helmets of the men-at-arms ; and the 
spears of the people of Deheubarth, renowned for the sharpness 
and temper of their steel-heads, were employed against the 
cuirasses not without fatal effect, notwithstanding the protection 
which these afforded to the rider. 

It was in vain C that the archeiy belonging to Raymond’s 
little band, stout yeomen, who, for the most part, held possessions 
by military tenure, exhausted their quivers on the Jroad mark 
afforded them by the Welsh army. It is probable thgt every 
shaft carried a Welshman’s life on its point ; yet, to have 
afforded important relief to the cavalry, now closely and inex- 
tricably engaged, the slaughter ought to have been twenty-fold 
at least. Meantime, the Welsh, galled by this incessant dis- 
charge, answered it by volleys from their own archers, * whose 
numbers made some amends for their inferiority, and who were 
supported by numerous bodios of darters and ' slingers. So 
that the Norman archers, who had more than once attempted 
to descend from their position to operate a diversion in favour 
of Raymond and his devoted band, were now so dosdy engaged 
in front, as obliged them to abandon all thoughts of such a 
movement. 

Meanwhile, tnat chivalrous leader, who from the first had 
hoped for no more than an honourable death, laboured with all 
his power to render his fate signal, by involving in it that of 
the Welsh Prince, the author of the war. He cautiously 
avoided the expenditure of* his stren^ih by hewing among the 
British ; but, with the shock of his managed horse, repelled the 
numbers who pressed on him, and leaving the plebeians to the 
swords of his companions, shouted his war-cry, apd •made his 
way towards the fatal standard of Gwenwyn, bolide which, 
dischaxging at once the duties of a skilful* leader and a brave 
soldier, the Prince had stationed himself. Raymond’s experience 
of, the Welsh disposition, subject equally* to the highest flood, 
and most sudden ebb of passion, gave him some hdpe that a 
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successful * attack upon this # *point, followed by the death or 
capture of the Prince, and the downfall of his standard, might 
even yet strike such a panic as should change the fortunes 
of the day, otherwise so nearly desperate. The veteran, there- 
fore„animated his comrades to 'the charge by voice and example ; 
and, in^pite of all opposition, forced his way gradually onward. 
But Gwenwyn in person, surrounded by Iris best and noblest 
champions, offered a defence as obstinate as the assault was 
intrepid. In vain they were borne to the earth by the barbed 
horses, or hewed down by the invulnerable riders. Wounded 
and* overthrown, the Britons continued their resistance, clung 
round the legs of the Norman steeds, and cumbered their 
.advance; while their brethren, thrusting twith pikes, proved 
every joint and Crevice of the plate and mail, or grappling* 
with the men-at-arms, strove to pull them from their horses 
by maip force* or beat then! down with their bills and Welsh 
hooks. And woe betide those who were by these various means 
dismounted, for the long sharp knives worn by the Welsh soon 
pierced, them with a hundred wounds, and were then only 
merciful when the first inflicted was deadly. 

The combat was at this point, and had raged for more than 
half-an-hour, when Berenger, having forced his horse within 
two spears* length of the British standard, he arid Gwenwyn 
were so near to each other as to exchange tokens of mutual 
defiance. * 

“Turn thee, Wolf of Wales,” said Berenger, “and abide, if 
thou darest, one blow of a good Knight's sword I Raymond 
Berenger spits at thee and thy baniflr.” 

“False Norman churl!” said Gwenwyn, swinging around 
his head a mace of prodigious weight, and already clottered 
with blood, “thy iron head-piece shall ill protect thy lying 
tongue, with which I will this day feed the ravens.” 

Raymond made no ^farther answer, but pushed his horse 
towards the Prince, who advanced to meet him with equal 
readiness. But ere they came within re^ph of each other’s 
weapons; a # Welsh champion, devoted like the Romans who 
opposed the elephants of Pyrrhus, finding that the*armour of 
Raymond? horse resisted the repeated thrusts of his spear, 
threw himself under the animal, and stabbed him in the belly 
with his long knife. * The noble’horse reared and fell, crushing 
with hjs Veight the Briton who had wounded him ; the helmet 
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of the rider burst its clasps in the fall, and rolled away from 
his head, giving to view Iris noble 1 features and grey hairs. He 
made more than one effort to extricate himself from the fallen 
horse, but ere he could succeed received his death’s wound from 
the hand of Gwenwyn, who hesitated not to strike him down 
with his mace while in the act of extricating himself. - 

During the whole of this bloody day, Dennis Morolt’s horse 
had kept pace for pace, and his arm blow for blow, with his 
master’s. It seemed as if two different bodies had been moving 
under one act of volition. He husbanded his strength, or put 
it forth, exactly as he observed his knight did, and was dose 
by his side when he made the last deadly effort. At that fatal 
moment, when Raymond Berenger rushed on the chief, the 
brave squire forced his way up to the standard, and grasping 
it firmly, struggled for possession of it with a gigantic Briton, 
to whose care it had been confided, and who now exerted his 
utmost strength to defend it But even while engaged in this 
mortal struggle, the eye of Morolt scarcely left his master ; and 
when he saw him fall, his own force seemed by sympathy to 
abandon him, and the British champion had no Idhger any 
trouble in laying him prostrate among the slain. 

The victory of the British was now complete. Upon the 
fall of their leader, the followers of Raymond Berenger wou|d 
willingly have fled or surrendered. But the first was impos- 
sible, so closely had they been enveloped; and in the cruel 
wars maintained by the Welsh upon their frontiers, quarter to 
the vanquished was out of question. A few of the men-at-arms 
were lucky enotigh to disentangle themselves from the tumult, 
and, not even attempting to enter the castle, fled in various 
directions, to carry their own fears among the inhabitants of 
the marches, by announcing the loss of the battle, and the fate 
of the far-renowned Raymond Berenger. 

The archers of. the fallen* leader, as.^hey had never been so 
deeply involved in the combat, which had been chiefly main- 
tained by the cavalry, became now, in their turn, Hie sole 
object of the enemy’s attack. But when they saw the multi- 
tude come'roaring towards them like a sea, with allots waves, 
they abandoned the bank which they had hitherto bravely 
defended, and began a regular retreat fa the castle in* the 
best order which they could, as the only remaining means 
of securing their lives. A few of their light-footed enemies 
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attempted to intercept them) during the execution of this 
prudent manoeuvre, by outstripping them in their march, and 
throwing themselves .into the hollow way which led to the 
castle to oppose their retreat. *. Bjit the coolness of the English 
archhrs, accustomed to extremities of every kind, supported 
them on the present occasion. While a jpart of them, armed 
with glaives and bills, dislodged the Welsh from the Hbllow 
way, the others, facing in the opposite direction, and parted 
into* divisions, which alternately halted and retreated, main- 
tained such a countenance as to check pursuit, and exchange a 
sevfte' discharge of missiles with the Welsh, by which both 
parties were considerable sufferers. 

* At length, havipg left more than two-tnirds of their brave, 
companions behind them, the yeomanry attained the point, 
which, being commanded .by arrows and engines from the 
battlements, Aight be considered as that of comparative safety. 
A volley of large stones, and square-headed bolts of great size 
and |hickness, effectually stopped the farther progress of the 
pursuit,* and those who had led it drew back their desultory 
forces to*the plain, where, with shouts of jubilee and exulta- 
tion, their countrymen were employed in securing the plunder 
of the field; while some, impelled by hatred and revenge, 
mangled and mutilated the limbs of the dead Normans, in a 
manner unworthy of their national causo and their own courage. 
The fearful yells with which this dreadful work was consum- 
mated, while it struck horror into the minds of the slender 
garrison of the Oairde Doloureuse, Inspired them at the same 
time with* the resolution rather to defend the fortress to the last 
extremity, than to submit to the merry of so vengeful an 
enemy.* 

* This is by no means exaggerated in the text. A very honourable 
testimony was given to their valour by King Ilenry II., in a letter to the 
Greek Emperor, Emanuel jSomnenus. This prince having desired tint an 
account might be sent him of all that was remarkable in the island of 
Great Britain, Henry, in answer to that request, wasjdeased to take notice, 
among other particulars, of the extraordinary courage and fierceness of the 
Welsh, who were not afraid to fight unarmed with enemies grmed at all 
points, validhtly shedding their blood in the cause of their country, and 
purchasing gjoiy at the expense of their lives. 
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CHAPTER FIFTH: 

• * 

* • 

That Baron he to his castle fled, 

To Barnard Castle then fled he ; 

The uttjrmost walls were eathe to win, 

The Earls have won them speedilie ; — 

The nttemiost walls were stone and brick : 

But though they won them soon anon, 

Long ere they won the inmost walls, 

For they were hewn in rock of stone. « 

Percy's Relics op Ancient Poetry. 

The unhappy fate oV the battle was soon evident to the anxious 
spectators upon the watch-towers of the Garde Doloureuse, 
which name the castle that day, too well deserved. With 
diflSiculty the confessor mastered his own emotions to ^control 
those of the females on whom he attended, and who were now 
joined in their lamentation by many others — women, chi^ren, 
and infirm old men, the relatives of those whom they law en- 
gaged in this unavailing contest. These helpless beings had 
been admitted to the Castle for security’s sake, and they had 
now thronged to the battlements, from which Father Aldrovand 
found difficulty in making them descend, aware that the sight 
of them on the towers, that should have appeared lined with 
armed men, would be an additional encouragement to the exer- 
tions of the assailants. He urged the Lady Eveline to set an 
example to this group of hapless, yet intractable mourners. 

Preserving, it least endeavouring to preserve, evfen in the 
extremity of grief, that composure which the manners of the 
times enjoined — for chivalry had its stoicism as well as philo- 
sophy — Eveline replied in a voice which she would fain havo 
rendered firm, and which was tremulous in her despite — “ Tea, 
father, you say well — here is no longer 1 aught left for maidens 
to look upon. Warlike meed and honoured deed sunk when 
yonder white plume touched the bloody ground.— Come, 
maidens, there is no longer aught left us to see — To mass, to 
mass — the* tourney is over !” . • 

There was wildness in her tone, and when she rose, with the 
air of one who would lead out, a procession, she staggered,* and 
would have fallen, but for the support of the .confessor. Hastily 
wrapping her head in her mantle, ^s if ashamed of the agony of 
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grief which she could not resjrain, and of which her sobs and 
the low moaning sounds that .issued* from under the folds 
enveloping her fece, declared the excess, she suffered Father 
Aldrovand to conduct hor whither he would. 

“•Our gold,” he said, “ has' changed to brass, our silver to 
dross, qpr wisdom to folly — it is His will, who confounds the 
counsels of the wise, and shortens the aruf of the mighty# To 
the chapel — to the chapel, Lady Eveline ; and instead of vain 
repining, let us pray 'to God and the saints to turn away their 
displeasure, and to save the feeble remnant from the jaws of the 
devouring wolf.” 

Thus speaking, he half led, half supported Eveline, who was 
* at the moment almost incapable of thougHb and action, to the 
castle chapel, whfire, sinking before the altar, she assumed ther 
attitude at least of devotion, though her thoughts, despite the 
pious words which her ton&ue faltered out mechanically, were 
upon the held of battle, beside the body of her slaughtered 
parent. The rest of the mourners imitated their young lady 
in hfr devotional posture, and in the absence of her thoughts. 
The consciousness that so many of the garrison had been cut off 
in Raymond’s incautious sally, added to their sorrows the sense 
of personal insecurity, which was exaggerated by the cruelties 
which were too often exercised by the euemy, who, in the heat 
of victory, were accustomed to spare neither sex nor age. 

The monk, however, assumed among them the tone of 
authority which his character warranted, rebuked their wailing 
and ineffectual complaints, and having, as he thought, brought 
them to such a state of mind as better became»their condition, 
he left them to their private devotions to indulge his own 
anxious curiosity by inquiring into the defences of the castle. 
Upon the outward walls he found Wilkin Flammock, who, 
having done the office of a good and skilful captain in the mode 
of managing his artillesy, and beating back, as we have already 
seen, the advanced guard of the enemy, was how, with his own 
hand, measuring out to his little garrison no stinted allowance 
of wind. • 

“ Havj a care, # good Wilkin,” said the father, that thou 
dost not exceed in this matter. Wine is, thou knowest, like 
firerand water, an excellent servant, Hbut a very bad master.” 

“ It will be long* ere it overflow the deep and solid skulls of 
my countrymen,” said Wilkin Flammock. “Our Flemish 
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cdurage is like our Flanders horses — the one needs the spur, 
and the other must have a taste of the wine-pot ; but credit 
me, father, they are of 911 enduring generation, and will not 
shrink in the washing. — But indeed, ii* I were to give the 
knaves a cup more than enough', it were not altogether amiss, 
since they are like to have a platter the less.” f 

“ How do you mean f” cried the monk, starting ; “ I trust in 
the saints the provisions have been cared for? 1 ’ 

“ Not so well as in your convent, good father,” replied Wilkin, 
with the same immovable stolidity of countenance. “ We had 
kept, as you know, too jolly a Christmas to have a very* fat 
Easter. Yon Welsh hounds, who helped to eat up our victuals, 
are now like to get into our hold for the lack of them,” 

“ Thou talkest mere folly,” answered this monk; “orders 
were last evening given by our lord (whose soul God assoilzie !) 
to fetch in the necessary supplies fr6m the country around !” 

“ Ay, but the Welsh were too sharp set to permit us to do 
that at our ease this morning, which should have been done 
weeks and months since. Our lord deceased, if deceased Hie be, 
was one of those who trusted to the edge of the sword, and 
even so hath come of it. Commend me to a crossbow and a 
well-victualled castle, if I must needs fight at all. — You look 
pale, my good father ; a cup of wine will revive yon.” 

The monk motioned away from him the untasted cup, which 
Wilkin pressed him to witH clownish civility. “We have 
now, indeed,” he said, “ no refuge, save in prayer 1” 

“Most true, good father;” again replied the impassible 
Fleming ; “ pray therefore A much as you will I will content 
myself with fasting, which will come whether I will or no.” — 
At this moment a horn was heard before the gate. — “Look to 
the portcullis and the gate, ye knaves ! — What news, Neil 
Hansen V 9 

“ A messenger from the Welsh tarries at the Mill-hill, just 
within shot of the ‘crossbows ; he has a Vhite flag, and demands 
admittance.” 

“Admit him not, 'upon thy life, till we be prepared fcfr him,” 
said WilkiiL “ Bend the bonny mangonel upon the glace, and 
shoot him if he dare to stir from the spot where he stands till 
we got all prepared to receive him,” said Hammock in his 
native language. “ And, Neil, thou houndsfoot, bestir thyself 
—let every pike, lance, and pole in the castle be ranged along 
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the battlements, and pointed jjhrough the snot-holes— cut up 
some tapestry into the shape of banners; and show them from 
the highest towers. — Be ready, when I give a signal, to strike 
naker* and blow trumpets, if we have any ; if not, some cow- 
homsw— anything for a noise. "Add hark ye, Neil Hansen, do 
you, and/our or five of your fellows, go to the armoury and slip 
on coats-of-mail ; our Netherlandish corseleft do not appal them 
so much. Then let the Welsh thief be blindfolded and brought 
in amongst us — Do you hold up your heads and keep silence — 
leave me to deal with him — only have a care there be no Eng- 
lish wrong us.” 

The monk, who in his travels had acquired some slight know- 
ledge of the Flemish language, had wdl-ni^h started when he 
heard the last article in Wilkin’s instructions to his countryman, 
but commqpded himself, although a little surprised, both at 
this suspicious circumstance, and at the readiness and dexterity 
with which the rough-hewn Fleming seemed to adapt his pre- 
parations to the rules of war and of sound policy. 

Wilkin, on his part, was not very certain whether the monk 
had not heard and understood more of what he said to his 
countryman than what he had intended. As if to lull asleep 
any suspicion which Father Aldrovand might entertain, he 
repeated to him in English most of the directions which he had 
given, adding, “Well, good father, what think you of it]” 

“ Excellent well,” answered the father, “ and done as if you 
had practised war from the cradle, instead of weaving broad- 
cloth.” 

“ Nay, spare not your jibes, father,” answered Wilkin. — “ I 
know fall well that you English think that Fl&nings have 
nought in their brainpan but sodden beef and cabbage ; yet 
you see there goes wisdom to weaving of webs.” 

“Bight, Master Wilkin Flammock,” answered the father; 
“ but, good Fleming, wilt thou tell*me what answer thou wilt 
make to the Welsh Prince’s summons 1” 

“ Reverend father, first tell me what the gummons will be,” 
replied the Fleming. 

“To surrender this castle upon the instant,” answered the 
monk. “What will be your reply ?” 

“ My answer will be, Nay — unless Upon good composition.” 

“ How, Sir Fleming ! dare yoh mention composition and $he 
, * Naker — Drum. 
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castle of the Garde Doloureuse in one sentence?” said the 
monk. * * * 

“ Not if I may do better,” answered the Fleming. “ But 
would your reverence have me dally until the question amongst 
the garrison be, whether a plump priest or a fat Flemirife will 
be the better flesh to furnish their shambles 1” • 

“■'Pshaw !” replied Father Aldrovand, “ thou canst not mean 
such folly. Relief must arrive within twenty-four hours at 
farthest. Raymond Berenger expected it for certain Within 
such a space.” 

“ Raymond Berenger has been deceived this morning in* more 
matters than one,” answered the Fleming. 

“ Hark thee, Fllnderkin,” answered the monk, whose retread 
from the world had not altogether quenched his military habits 
and propensities ; “I counsel thee tq deal uprightly in 4his matter, 
as thou dost regard thine own life ; for here aid as many Eng- 
lish left alive, notwithstanding the slaughter of to-day, as may 
well suffice to fling the Flemish bull-frogs into the caetl^ditch, 
should they have cause to think thou meanest false#, m the 
keeping of this castle, and the defence of the Lady Eveline.” 

“Let not your reverence be moved with unnecessary and 
idle fears,” replied Wilkin Flammock — “ I am castellane in 
this house, by command of its lord, and what I hold for the 
advantage of mine service, tjiat will I do.” 

“ But I,” said the angry monk, “I am the servant of the 
Pope — the chaplain of this castle, with power to bind and to 
unloose. I fear me thou ^rt no true Christian, Wilkin Flam- 
mock, but dost lean to the heresy of the mountaineers. Thou 
hast refused’ to take the blessed cross — thou hast breakfasted, 
and drunk both ale and wine, ere thou hast heard mass. Thou 
art not to be trusted, man, and I will not trust thee— I demand 
to be present at the conference betwixt thee and the Welshman.” 

“ It may not be, good ftther,” said* Wilkin, with the same 
smiling, heavy countenance, which he Maintained on all occa- 
sions of life, however urgent. “ It is true, as thou sayest, 
good father, that I have mine own reasons for net marching 
quite so fer as the gates of Jericho at present ; and lucky I 
have such reasons, since I had not else been here to defend the 
gate of the Garde DolouAuse, # It is also Jrue that I may* have 
been sometimes obliged to visit my mills earlier than the chap- 
lain was called by his zeal to the altar, and that my stomach 
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brooks not working ere I break*my fast. But for this, father, 
I have paid a mulct even to your worshipful reverence, and 
methinks, since you one pleased to remember the confession 
so exactly, you should not forgfet the penance and the absolu- 
tion." # 

The mftnk, in alluding to the secrets of the confessional, had 
gone a step beyond what the rules of his* order and of *bhe 
church permitted. He was baffled by the Fleming’s reply, and 
finding him unmoved by the charge of heresy, he could only 
answer, in some confusion, “ You refuse, then, to admit me to 
the conference with the Welshman ?” 

“ Reverend father," said Wilkin, “it altogether respecteth 
Secular matters. If aught of religious tenof should intervene, 
you shall be summoned without delay." 

“ I will be there in spite of thee, thou Flemish ox," muttered 
the monk to Himself, but in a tone not to be heard by the 
bystanders ; and so speaking he left the battlements. 

Wifjrin Flammock, a few minutes afterwards, having first 
seen that all was arranged on the battlements, so as to give an 
imposing idea of a strength which did not exist, descended to a 
small guard-room, betwixt the outer and inner gate, where he 
was attended by half-a-dozen of his own people, disguised in 
the Norman armour which they had found in the armoury of 
the castle, — their strong, tall, and Jbulky forms, and motionless 
postures, causing thorn to look rather like trophies of some past 
age, than living and existing soldiers. Surrounded by these 
huge and inanimate figures, in a Jjttle vaulted room which 
almost excluded daylight, Flammock received the Welsh envoy, 
who was led in blindfolded betwixt two Flemings, yet not 
so carefully watched but that they permitted him to have a 
glimpse of the preparations on the battlements, which had, in 
fact, been made chiefly for the purpose of imposing on him. 
For the same purpose dfi occasional clatter of arms was made 
without; voices were* heard as if officers were going their 
rounds ; # and other sounds of active preparation seemed to 
announce that a numerous and regular garrison was preparing 
to receive mn attack; * 

Wien the bandage was removed from Jorworth’s eyes — 
fin* the same individual who hcyl formerly brought Gwenwyn’s 
offer of alliance, now bare his summons of surrender — he 
looked* haughtily around hhg, and demanded to whom he was 
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tq deliver the commands of his master, the Gwenwyn, son of 
Cyvelioc, Prince of Powys. 

“ His highness,” answered Hammock-, with his usual smiling 
indifference of manner, “ mu§t We contented to treat with Wilkin 
Flammock of the Fulling-mills, deputed governor of the*Garde 
Doloureuse.” ' 

r J Thou deputed governor I ” exclaimed Jorworth ; " thou ? a 
Low-country weaver 1 — it is impossible. Low as they are, the 
English Crogan* cannot have sunk to a point so low as* to be 
commanded by thee ! — these men seem English, to them I will 
deliver my message.” * 

“ You may if you will,” replied Wilkin, “ but if they return 
you any answer safe by signs, you shall call, me schelm” 

“Is this true?” ‘said the Welsh envoy, looking towards the 
men-at-arms, as they seemed, by whom Flammock was attended ; 
“ are you really come to this pass ? I thought that {she mere 
having been bom on British earth, though the children of 
spoilers and invaders, had inspired you with too much pnde to 
brook the yoke of a base mechanic. Or, if you are not courage- 
ous, should you not be cautious? — Well speaks the proverb, 
Woe to him that will trust a stranger ! Still mute — still silent? 
— answer me by word or sign — Do you really call and acknow- 
ledge him as your leader ? " 

The men in armour with, one accord nodded their casques in 
reply to Jorworth’s question, and then remained motionless as 
before. 

The Welshman, with the acute genius of his country, sus- 
pected there was something in this which he could not entirely 
comprehend, but, preparing himself to be upon his guard, he 
proceeded as follows : — “ Be it as it may, I care not who hears 
the message of my sovereign, since it brings pardon and 
mercy to the inhabitants of this Castell an Oarrig,t which you 
have called the jGtarde Dolbureuse, tq’cover the usurpation of 
the territory by the change of the name. Upon surrender of 
the same to the Prince of Powys, with its dependences, and 
with the arms which it contains, and with the maiden, Eveline 
Berenger, *11 within the castle shall depart unmolested, and 
have safe-conduct wheresoevet they will, to go beyond, the 
marches of the Cymiy.” # • 

* •This is a somewhat contumelious epithet applied by the Welsh to the 
English, f Castle of tiie Craig. 
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“ And how if wo obey not this summons ? ” said the imper- 
turbable Wilkin Flammock. 

“ Then shall your portion be with Raymond Berenger, your 
late leader/* replied Jorworth, his eyes, while he was speaking, 
glancing with the vindictive ferocity which dictated his answer. 
“ So many strangers as be here amongst ye, so many bodies to 
the ravens, so many heads to the gibbet ! — It is long since the 
kites have had such a banquet of lurdane Flemings and false 
Saxons.” 

“Friend Jorworth,” said Wilkin, “if such be thy only 
message, bear mine answer back to thy master, That wise men 
trust not to the words of others that safety which they can 
ffecure by their own deeds. We have walls high and strong 
enough, deep moats, and plenty of munition, both longbow and 
arblast. We will keep the cjtstle, trusting the castle will keep 
us till Ged shaft send us succour.” 

“ Do not peril your lives on such an issue,” said the Welsh 
emissary, changing his language to the Flemish, which, from 
occasional communication with those of that nation in Pem- 
brokeshire, # he spoke fluently, and which he now adopted, as if 
to concdbl the purport of his discourse from the supposed English 
in the apartment. “Hark thee hither,” he proceeded, “good 
Fleming. Knoweat thou not that he in whom is your trust, 
the Constable De Lacy, hath boynd himself by his vow to 
engage in no quarrel till he crosses the sea, and cannot come 
to your aid without peijury ? He and the other Lords 
Marchers have drawn their forces f|r northward to join the 
host of Crusaders. What will it avail you to put us to 
the toil and trouble of a long siege, when you can hope no 
rescued” 

“And what will it avail me more/’ said Wilkin, answering 
in his native language, and looking at the Welshman fixedly, 
yet with a Countenance, from which all expression seemed 
studiously banished, 2nd which exhibited, upon features 
otherwise tolerable, a remarkable compound of dulness and 
simplicity, “«what will it avail me whether your tiouble be 
great or sn^dl ?” 

“Come, friend Flammock,” said the Welshman, “frame not 
thyself more unapprehensive thgn nature hath formed thee. 
The glen is dark, but a sunbeam can light the side of it. Thy 
utmost efforts cannot prevent Jbhe fall of this castle ; but thou 
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mayst hasten it* and the doing *so shall avail thee ihuch. r Thus 
speaking, he drew close up to Wilkin, and sunk his voice to an 
insinuating whisper, as ,he said, “ Never did the withdrawing 
of a bar, or the raising of a portcullis* bring such vantage to 
Fleming, as they may to thee, if thou wilt.” * 

“ I only know,” said Wilkin, “ that the drawing the one 
and* the dropping ‘the other have cost me my whole worldly 
substance.” 

“ Fleming, it shall be compensated to thee with an* over- 
flowing measure. The liberality of Gwenwyn is as the summer 
rain.” , 

“ My whole mills and buildings have been this morning burnt 
to the earth ” 1 

“ Thou shalt have a thousand marks of silver, man, in the 
place of thy goods,” said the Welshman ; but the Fleming con- 
tinued, without seeming to hear him, to number up*hif losses. 

“ My lands are forayed, twenty kine driven off, and ” — — 
“Threescore shall replace them,” interrupted Jorworth, 
“ chosen from the most bright-skinned of the spoil” , 

“But my daughter — but the Lady Eveline”*— said the 
Fleming, with some slight change in his monotonous voice, 
which seemed to express doubt and perplexity — “You are 
cruel conquerors, and ” 

“ To those who resist us we are fearful,” said Jorworth, “ but 
not to such as shall deserved clemency by surrender. Gwenwyn 
will forget the contumelies of Raymond, and raise his daughter 
to high honour among the daughters of the Cymry. For thine 
own child, fount but a vfah for her advantage, and it shall be 
fulfilled to the uttermost. Now, Fleming, we understand each 
other.” 

“ I understand thee, at least,” said Flammock. 

“And I thee, I trust)” said Jorworth, bending his keen, 
wild blue eye on the stolid, and unexpressiveface of the Nether- 
lander, like an ekger student who seeks<to discover some hidden 
and mysterious meaning in a passage of a classic author, the 
direct import of whioh seems trite and trivial « 

“ You believe that you understand me,” said Wilkin ; “but 
here lies the difficulty — which of us shall thist the fther ? ” 
“Barest thou askt”<answered Jorworth* “Is it for thee, 
or such as thee, to express doubt of the purposes of the Prince 
of Powysl” 
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“ I know* them not, good J orworth, but through thee ; and 
well I wot thou art not one whg will let thy traffic miscarry 
for want of aid from the breath of thy .mouth, 1 ” 

“ As I am a Christian man*” said Jorworth, hurrying asseve- 
ration on asseveration — “by the* soul of my father — by the 
faith of jny mother — by the black rood of” 

“ Stop, good Jorworth — thou heapest tlitae oaths too thickly 
on each other for me to value them to the right estimate,” 
said JFlammock * “ that which is so lightly pledged, is some* 
times not thought worth redeeming. Some part of the pro- 
mised guerdon in hand the whilst, were worth an hundred 
oaths.” 

• “ Thou suspicious churl, darest thou douM my word?” 

“ No — by no means,” answered Wilkin ; — “ ne’ertheless, I will ■ 
believe thy # deed more readily.” 

“ To # the point, Fleming ,' * said Jorworth — “What wouldst 
thou have of me ? ” 

“ Let me have some present sight of the money thou didst 
promifte f and I will think of the rest of thy proposal.” 

“Base* silver-broker 1” answered Jorworth, thinkest thou 
the Prince of Powys has as many money-bags as the merchants 
of thy land of sale and barter ? He gathers treasures by his 
conquests as the waterspout sucks up water by its strength, 
but it is to disperse them among his followers, as the cloudy 
column restores its contents to efirth and ocean. The silver 
that I promise thee has yet to be gathered out of the Saxon 
chests — nay, the casket of Berenger himself must be ransacked 
to make up the tale.” 

“ Methinks I could do that myself (having full power in the 
castle), and so save you a labour,” said the Fleming. 

“True,” answered Jorworth, “but it would be at the ex- 
pense of a cord and a noose, whether the Welsh took the place 
or the Normans relieved it — the one would expect their booty 
entire — the other their 'countryman’s treasures to be delivered 
undiminished.” 

“ I may «not gainsay that,” said the Fleming. “ Well, say 
I were content to trust you thus far, why not retumany cattle, 
which are^n your own hands, and at your disposal ? If you do 
not pleasure me in something beforehand, what can I expect of 
you afterwards?” 

“ I .would pleasure you in a greater matter,” answered *the 
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equally suspicious Welshman. ** But what would it avail thee 
to have thy cattle within the fortress? They can be better 
cared for on the plain beneath.” 

“ In faith,” replied the Fleming, “t&ou sayst truth — they 
will be but a trouble to us Here, where we have so «many 
already provided for the use of the garrison. — And y^t, when 
I consider it more dlosely, we have enough of forage to main- 
tain all we have, and more. Now, my cattle are of a peculiar 
stock, brought from the rich pastures of Flanders, and I desire 
to have them restored ere your axes and Welsh hooks be busy 
with their hides,” * 

You shall have them this night, hide and horn,” said Jor- 
worth ; “ it is but U small earnest of a great boon.” 1 

“ Thanks to your munificence,” said the Fleming ; “ I am 
a simple-minded man, and bound my wishes to the recovery 
of my own property.” 

“ Thou wilt be ready, then, to deliver the castle?” said 
Jorworth. 

“ Of that we will talk farther to-morrow,” said’ Wilkin 
Flammock; “if these English and Normans should suspect 
such a purpose, we should have wild work — they must bfe fully 
dispersed ere I can hold farther communication on the subject. 
Meanwhile, I pray thee, depart suddenly, and as if offended 
with the tenor of our discourse.” 

“ Yet would I fain know something more fixed and absolute/' 
said Jorworth. 

“ Impossible — impossibly,” said the Fleming \ " see you not 
yonder tall feHow begins^already to handle his dagger — Go 
hence in haste, and angrily — and forget not the cattle.” 

“ I will not forget them,” said Jorworth ; “ but if thou keep 
not faith with us ” 

So speaking, he left the apartment with a gesture of menace, 
partly really directed to Wilkin himcelf, partly assumed in 
consequence of his advice. Flammock foplied in English, as if 
that all around might understand what he said. 

“ Do thy wont, Sir Welshman ! I am a true man 9 ; I defy 
the proposals of rendition, and will hold ouf this cagfcle to thy 
shame and thy master's I— Here— let him be blindfolded once 
more, and returned in safety to his attendants without ; the 
next Welshman who appears ^before the gate of the Garda 
Doloureuse shall be more sharply received.” 
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The Welshman was blindfolded and withdrawn, when, as 
Wilkin Flammock himself left the guard-room, one of the 
seeming men-at-arms, who had been present at this interview, 
said in his ear, in English, “ Thgu art a false traitor, Flam- 
mock,* and shalt die a traitor’s death ! ” 

Startled at this, the Fleming would have # questioned the man 
farther, but he had disappeared so soon as the words fore 
uttered. Flammock was disconcerted by this circumstance, 
whiclf showed him that his interview with Jorworth had been 
observed, and its purpose known or conjectured, by some one 
who was a stranger to his confidence, and might thwart his 
intentions ; and he quickly after learned tha£ this was the case. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 

Blessed Mary, mother dear, 

To a maiden bend thine ear, 

Virgin undefiled, to thee 
A wretched virgin bends the knee. 

Hymn to the Virgin. 

The daughter of the slaughtered Raymond had descended from 
the elevated station whence she hqd beheld the field of battle, 
in the agony of grief natural to a child whose eyes have beheld 
the death of an honoured and beloved father. But her station 
and the principles of chivalry in which she had been trained up, 
did not permit any prolonged or needless indulgence of inactive 
sorrow. In raising the young and beautiful of the female 
sex to the rank of princesses, or rather goddesses, the spirit of 
that singular system exacted from them, in requital, a tone of 
character, and a line of conduct, superior and something contra- 
dictory to that of natuiakor merely human feeling. Its heroines 
frequently resembled portraits shown by an artificial light — 
strong and luminous, and which placed in higfr relief the objects 
on which* it was turned ; but having still something of adventi- 
tious splendour, which, compared with that of the natural day, 
seemed glaring and exaggerated. 

It Was not permitted to the orphan t»f the Garde Doloureuse, 
the daughter of a line of heroes, whose stem was to be found in 
the race of Thor, Balder, Odin, and other deified warriors of the 
VOL. XIX. F 
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North, whose beauty was the theme of a hundred minstrels, and 
her eyes the leading star of half the chivalry of the warlike 
marches of Wales, to mbum her sire with the ineffectual tears 
of a village maiden. Young, as -she was, and horrible as was the 
incident which she had but that instant witnessed, it vfas not 
altogether so appalling to her as to a maiden whose eye had not 
been accustomed to the rough, and often fatal sports of chivalry, 
and whose residence had not been among scenes and men where 
war and death had been the unceasing theme of every tongue, 
whose imagination had not been familiarised with wild and 
bloody events, or, finally, who had not been trained up to con- 
sider an honourable “ death under shield,” as that of a field of 
battle was termed, as a more desirable termination to the life of 
a warrior, than that lingering and unhonoured fate which comes 
slowly on, to conclude the listless «and helpless inactivity of pro- 
longed old age. Eveline, while she wept for hefr father, felt her 
bosom glow when she recollected that he died in the blaze of his 
fame, and amidst heaps of his slaughtered enemies ; m§. when 
she thought of the exigencies of her own situation, it was with 
the determination to defend her own liberty, and to*avengo her 
father’s death, by every means which ITeaven had left within her 
power. 

The aids of religion were not forgotten \ and according to the 
custom of the times, and the doctrines of the Roman church, 
she endeavoured to propitiate the favour of Heaven by vows as 
well as prayers. In a small crypt, or oratory, adjoining to the 
chapel, was hung over an dtar-piece, on which a lamp constantly 
burned, a small picture of the Virgin Mary, revered as a house- 
hold and peculiar deity by the family of Berenger, one of whose 
ancestors had brought it from the Holy Land, whither he had 
gone upon pilgrimage. It was of the period of the Lower 
Empire, a Grecian painting, not unlike those which in Catholic 
countries are often imputea to the EvAgelist Luke. The crypt 
in which it was placed was accounted a shrine of uncommon 
sanctity — nay, supposed to have displayed miraculous powers ; 
and Eveline, by tire daily garland of flowers which she offered 
before ttie painting, and by the constant* prayers <with which 
they were accompanied, had constituted herself the peculiar 
votaress of Our Lady of the Garde Doloureuse, for so the picture 
was named. « 

Now, apart from others, alone,, and in secrecy, sinking in the 
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extremity of her sorrow before the, shrine of her patroness, she 
besought the protection of kindred purity for the defence of her 
freedom and honour, aShd invoked vengeance on the wild and 
treacherous chieftain who had blain her father, and was now 
beleaguering her place of strength. Not only did she vow a 
large donative in lands to the shrine of the protectress whose 
aid she implored ; but the oath passed her lips (even though 
they faltered, and though something within her remonstrated 
against the vow), that whatsoever favoured knight Our Lady 
of the Garde Doloureuso* might employ for her rescue, should 
obtain from her in guerdon whatever boon she might honour- 
ably grant, wero it that of her virgin hand *at the holy altar. 
Taught as Bhe was to believe, by the assurances of many a 
knight, that such a surrender was the highest boon which 
Heaven could tjestow, she felt as discharging a debt of grati- 
tude wheh she placed herself entirely at the disposal of the pure 
and blessed pationess in whose aid she confided. Perhaps there 
lurkedtf n # this devotion some earthly hope of which she was her- 
self scarce conscious, and which reconciled her to the indefinite 
sacrifice, thus freely offered. The Virgin (this flattering hope 
might insinuate), kindest and most benevolent of patronesses, 
will use compassionately the power resigned to her, and he will 
be the favoured champion of Maria, upon whom her votaress 
would most willingly confer favour. • 

But if there was such a hope, as something selfish will often 
mingle with our noblest and purest emotions, it arose uncon- 
scious of Eveline herself, who, in thelull assurance of implicit 
faith, and fixing on the representative of her adoration eyes in 
which the most earnest supplication, the most humble confidence, 
struggled with unbidden tears, was perhaps more beautiful than 
when, young as she was, sho was selected to bestow the prize of 
chivalry in the lists of Cluster. It was no wonder that, in such 
a moment of high excitation, when prostrated in devotion before 
a being of whose power to protect her, and to make her protec- 
tion assumed by a visible sign, she doubted nothing, the Lady 
Eveline concaved she saw with her own eyes the acceptance of 
her vow. ift she gazed on the picture with an overstrained eye, 
and an imagination heated with enthusiasm, the expression seemed 
to alter from the hard Outline, fashioned by the Greek painter; 
the eyes appeared to become animated, and to return with looks 
of compassion the suppliant entreaties of the votaress, and 
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the mouth visibly arrqpged itself into a smile of inexpressible 
sweetness. It even seemed to her that the head made a gentle 
inclination. 

Overpowered by supernatural awe at appearances, of which 
her faith permitted her not to question the reality, the* Lady 
Eveline folded her firms on her bosom, and prostrated' her fore- 
head on the pavement, as the posture most fitting to listen to 
divine communication. 

But her vision went not so far ; there was neither sound nor 
voice ; and when, after stealing her eyes all around the crypt 
in which she knelt, she again raised them to the figure of Our 
Lady, the features seemed to be in the form in which the limner 
had sketched them, saving that, to Eveline's imagination, they 
still retained an august and yet gracious expression, which she 
had not before remarked upon the countenance. -With awful 
reverence, almost amounting to fear, yet comforted, und even 
elated, with the visitation she had witnessed, the maiden repeated 
again and again the orisons which she thought most graceful to 
the ear of her benefactress ; and rising at length, retired back- 
wards, as from the presence of a sovereign, until she attained 
the outer chapel. 

Here one or two females still knelt before the saints which 
the walls and niches presented for adoration ; but the rest of the 
terrified suppliants, too anxious to prolong their devotions, had 
dispersed through the castle to learn tidings of their friends, and 
to obtain some refreshment, or at least some place of repose for 
themselves and their families. 

Bowing her head, and muttering an ave to each saint as she 
passed his imago (for impending danger makes men observant 
of the rites of devotion), the Lady Eveline had almost reached 
the door of the chapel, when a man-at-arms, as he seemed, 
entered hastily; and, with a louder voice than suited the holy 
place, unless when need was most urgent, demanded the Lady 
Eveline* Impressed with the feelings 4 of veneration which the 
late scene had produced, she was about to rebuke his military 
rudeness when he spoke again, and in anxious haste, ‘'Daughter, 
we are betrayed 1 ” and though the form* and the«coat of mail 
which covered it, were those of a soldier, the voice was that of 
Father Aldrovand, who, eager and anxious at the same time, 
disengaged himself from the mail-hood, and showed his counte- 
nance. 
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“ Father,” she said, “ what means this} Have you forgotten 
the confidence in Heaven which J'ou are wont to recommend, 
th&t you bear other arms than -jour order assigns to you?” 

“ It may come to that ere «long,” said Father Aldrovand ; 
“ for 1 was a soldier ere I was a monk. But now I have donn’d 
this hanfess to discover treachery, not to rapt force. Ah ! my 
beloved daughter — we are dreadfully beset — foemen without — 
traitors within ! — The false Fleming, Wilkin Flammock, is 
treating for the surrender of the castle ! ” 

" Who dares say so ?■” said a veiled female, who had been 
kneellhg unnoticed in a sequestered comer of the chapel, but 
who now started up and came boldly betwix^ Lady Eveline and 
the monk. 

“ Go hence, thou saucy minion,” said the monk, surprised at 
this bold interruption ; “ this •concerns not thee.” 

“But* it dotfi concern me,” said the damsel, throwing back 
her veil, and discovering the juvenile countenance of Bose, the 
daughter of Wilkin Flammock, her eyes sparkling, and her 
cheeks blushing with anger, the vehemence of which made a 
singular contrast with the very fair complexion and almost in- 
fantine*features of the speaker, whose whole form and figure was 
that of a girl who has scarce emerged from childhood, and indeed 
whose general manners were as gentle and bashful as they now 
seemed bold, impassioned, and undaunted, — “ Doth it not con- 
cern me,” she said, “ that my father’s honest name should be 
tainted with treason ? Doth it not concern the stream when 
the fountain is troubled ? It doth concern me, and I will know 
the author of the calumny.” * 

“ Damsel,” said Eveline, “ restrain thy useless passion ; the 
good father, though he cannot intentionally calumniate thy father, 
speaks, it may be, from false report.” 

“As I am an unworthy priest,” said the father, “ I speak 
firom the report of my cfyn ears. Upon the oath of my order, 
myself heard this Wilkin Flammock chaffering with the Welsh- 
man for the surrender of the Garde Doloureuae. By help of this 
hauberk and mail-hood, I gained admittance to a conference 
where he thought there were no English ears. They spoke 
Flemish too, but I knew the jargon of old.” 

w The Flemish,” said the angry nfaiden, whose headstrong 
passion led her to speak first in answer to the last insult offered, 
“ is no* jargon like your piebald English, half Norman, half 
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Saxon, but a noble Gothic tongue, spoken by the brave warriors 
who fought against tKe Roman Kaisars, when Britain bent the 
neck to them— and as for this he has said) of Wilkin Hammock/ 7 
she continued, collecting her ideas into more order as she went 
on, “ believe it not, my dearest lady ; but as you value the 
honour of your own noble father, confide, as in the Evangelists, 
in the honesty of mine ! ” This she spoke with an implor- 
ing tone of voice, mingled with sobs, as if her heart had been 
breaking. 

Eveline endeavoured to soothe her attendant. “ Rose/’ she 
said, “in this evil time suspicions will light on the best* men, 
and misunderstandings will arise among the best friends. Let 
us hear the good father state what he hath to charge upon youl 
parent. Fear not but that Wilkin shall be heard in his defence. 
Thou wert wont to be quiet and reasonable.” , 

“ I am neither quiet nor reasonable on this matter,” said 
Rose, with redoubled indignation ; “ and it is ill of you, lady, 
to listen to the falsehoods of that reverend mummer, who is 
neither true priest nor true soldier. But I will fetch ohe who 
shall confront him either in casque or cowl." ' 

So saying, she went hastily out of the chapel, while the monk, 
after some pedantic circumlocution, acquainted the Lady Eveline 
with what he had overheard betwixt Jorworth and Wilkin; 
and proposed to her to dra\j together the few English who were 
in the castle, and take possession of the innermost square tower; 
a keep which, as usual, in Gothic fortresses of the Norman period, 
was situated so as to mal^p considerable defence, even after the 
exterior works of the castle, which it commanded, were in the 
hand of the enemy. 

“ Father/’ said Eveline, still confident in the vision she had 
lately witnessed, “ this were good counsel in .extremity ; but 
otherwise, it were to create the very evil we fear, by setting our 
garrison at odds amongst themselves. * I have a strong, and not 
unwarranted confidence, good father, in our blessed Lady of the 
Garde Doloureuse, that we shall attain at once vengeance on our 
barbarous enemies, and escape from our present jeopardy ; and I 
call you to witness the vow I have made, that to higi whom our 
Lady should employ to work us succour, i will refuse nothing, 
were it my father’s inheritance or the hand of his daughter.” 

“Aw Maria! Aw, Regina Cali!” said the priest; “on a 
rock more sure you could not have founded your trust. — But, 
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daughter,” *lio continued, after ; the proper ejaculation had been 
made, “ have you never heard, eyen by hint, that there was a 
treaty for your hand betwixt our mucfc honoured lord, of whom 
we are cruelly bereft (may Go&assoilzie his soul !) and the great 
house of Lacy V* * 

" Something I may have heard,” said Eveline, dropping her 
eyes, while a slight tinge suffused her chefik ; “ but I refet me 
to the disposal of Our Lady of Succour and Consolation.” 

Aa she spoke, Rose entered the chapel with the same vivacity 
she had shown in leaving it, leading by the hand her father, 
whose sluggish though firm step, vacant countenance, and heavy 
demeanour, formed the strongest contrast to the rapidity of her 
►motions, and the anxious animation of her Address. Her task 
of dragging him forward might have reminded the spectator of 
some of those ancient monuments, on which a small cherub, 
singularly inadequate to the task, is often represented as hoisting 
upward towards the empyrean the fleshy bulk of some ponderous 
tenant of the tomb, whose disproportioned weight bids fair to 
rendeft ineffectual the benevolent and spirited exertions of its 
fluttering «guide and assistant. 

“Reschen — my child — what grieves thee?” said the Nether, 
lander, as he yielded to his daughter's violence with a smile, 
which, being on the countenance of a father, had more of expres- 
sion and feeling than those which seemed to have made their 
constant dwelling upon his lips. * 

“ Here stands my father,” said the impatient maiden ; “ im- 
peach him with treason who can or dare ! There stands Wilkin 
Flammock, son of Dieterick, the Cramer of Antwerp, — let those 
accuse him to his face who slandered him behind his back ! ” 

“ Speak, Father AJdrovand,” said the Lady Eveline ; “ we 
are young in our lordship, and, alas 1 the duty hath descended 
upon us in an evil hour ; yet we will, so may God and Our 
Lady help us, hear and judge of your accusation to the utmost 
of our power.” * * 

“ This Wilkin Flammock,” said the monk, “ however bold 
he hath * m%de himself in villany, dares not deny that I heard 
him with my own ears treat for the surrender of the eastle.” 

u Strike*him, father ! ” said the indignant Rose, — “ strike the 
disguised mummer ! The steel haubeik may be struck, though 
not the monk’s frock — strike him, or tell him that he lies 
foully 1” 
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" Peace, Roschen, thou art mad,” said her father, angrily ; 
" the monk hath more cruth than sense about him, and I would 
his ears had been farther off when he thrust them into what 
concerned him not.” 

Bose’s countenance fell when she heard her father bluntly 
avow the treasonable communication of which she hacLthought 
him°incapable — she dropt the hand by which she had dragged 
him into the chapel, and stared on the Lady Eveline, with eyes 
which seemed starting from their sockets, and a countenance from 
which the blood, with which it was so lately highly coloured, 
had retreated to garrison the heart. 

Eveline looked upon the culprit with a countenance in which 
sweetness and dignity were mingled with sorrow. " Wilkin,” 
she said, " I could not have believed this. What ! on the very 
day of thy confiding benefactor’s death, canst thou have been 
tampering with his murderers, to deliver up the castle^and be- 
tray thy trust ! — But I will not upbraid thee— I deprive thee 
of the trust reposed in so unworthy a person, and appoint thee 
to be kept in ward in the western tower, till God send us Velief ; 
when, it may be, thy daughter's merits shall atone for thy 
offences, and save farther punishment. — See that our commands 
be presently obeyed.” 

" Yes — yes — yes ! ” exclaimed Bose, hurrying one word on 
the other as fast and vehemently as she could articulate—" Let 
us go — let us go to the darkest dungeon — darkness befits us 
better than light.” 

The monk, on the othpr hand, perceiving that the Fleming 
made no motioca to obey the mandate of arrest, came forward, in 
a manner more suiting his ancient profession and present dis- 
guise, than his spiritual character; and with the words, " I attach 
thee, Wilkin Flammock, of acknowledged treason to your liege 
lady,” would have laid hand upon him, had not the Fleming 
stepped back and warned him off, with a menacing and deter- 
mined gesture, while he said, — "Ye are mad!— all of you 
English are mad when the moon is full, and my silly girl hath 
caught the malady. — Lady, your honoured father. gave me a 
charge, which I propose to execute to the best for all parties, 
and you cannot, being a minor, deprive me of it at your idle 
pleasure. — Father Aldrovaad, a monk makes no lawful arrests. 
— daughter Roschen, hold yodr peace and dry your eyes— you 
are a fooL” 
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“ I am, I am,” said Bose, drying her eyes, and regaining her 

elasticity of manner — " I am indeed a fool, and worse than a 
fool, for a moment to. doubt .my father’s probity. — Confide in 
him, dearest lady; he is wise* though he is grave, and kind 
thought he is plain and homely in his speech. Should he prove 
false he*will fare the worse ! for I will plunge myself from the 
pinnacle of the Warder’s Tower to the bottom of the moat, # and 
he shall lose his own daughter for betraying his master’s.” 

“ This is all frenzy,” said the monk — “ Who trusts avowed 
traitors? — Here, Normans, English, to the rescue of your liege 
lady^-Bows and bills — bows and bills ! ” 

“ You may spare your throat for you^ next homily, good 
'father,” said the Netherlander, “ or call in good Flemish, since 
you understand it, for to no other language will those within 
hearing reply.” , 

He tfien approached the Lady Eveline, with a real or affected 
air of clumsy kindness, and something as nearly approaching to 
courtesy as his manners and features could assume. He bade 
her good-night, and assuring her that he would act for the best, 
left the chapel. The monk was about to break forth into revil- 
ings, But Eveline, with more prudence, checked his zeal. 

“I cannnot,” she said, “but hope that this man’s intentions 
are honest ” 

“ Now, God’s blessing on you* lady, for that very word ! ” 
said Bose, eagerly interrupting her, and kissing her hand. 

“ But if, unhappily, they are doubtful,” continued Eveline, 
“ it is not by reproach that we can Jbring him to a better pur- 
pose. Good father, give an eye to the preparations for resist- 
ance, and see nought omitted that our means furnish for the 
defence of the castle.” 

“ Fear nothing, my dearest daughter,” said Aldrovand ; “ there 
are still some English hearts amongst us, and we will rather kill 
and eat the Flemings themselves than surrender the castle.” 

“ That were food as dangerous to come by as bear’s venison, 
father,” answered Bose bitterly, still on fire with the idea that 
the monk treated her nation with suspicion and contumely. 

On thwe terms .they separated — the women to indulge their 
fears and sorrows in private grief, or alleviate them by private 
devotion ; the monk to try to discover what were the real pur- 
poses of Wilkin Flammock, and to counteract them if posable, 
should they seem to indicate treachery. His eye, however, though 
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sharpened by strong suspicion, saw nothing to strengthen his 
fears, excepting that the Fleming had, with considerable military 
skill, placed the principal posts of the cattle in the charge of his 
own countrymen, which must make any attempt to dispossess 
him of his present authority both difficult and dangerous. * The 
monk at length retired, summoned by the duties of the* evening 
service, and with the determination to be stirring with the light 
the next morning. 


CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

Oh/ sadly shines the morning Bun 
On leaguer’ d castle wall, 

When bastion, tower, and battlement, 1 

Seem nodding to their fall. 

Old Ballad. » 

Tbue to his resolution, and telling his beads as he went, that 
he might lose no time, Father Aldrovand began his rounds on the 
castle so soon as daylight had touched the top of tfye eastern 
horizon. A natural instinct led him first to those stalls jvhicli, 
had the fortress been properly victualled for a siege, ought to 
have been tenanted by cattle ; and great was his delight to see 
more than a score of fat kine and bullocks in the place which 
had last night been empty ! One of them had already been 
carried to the shambles, and a Fleming or two, who played 
butchers on the occasion, were dividing the carcass for the cook's 
use. The good father had well-nigh cried out a miracle ; but, 
not to be too jfrecipitate, he limited his transport to a private 
exclamation in honour of Our Lady of the Garde Doloureuse. 

“ Who talks of lack of provender ? — who speaks of surrender 
now?” he said. “ Here is enough to maintain us till Bugo de 
Lacy arrives, were he to sail back from Cyprus to our relief, I 
did purpose to have fasted tfiis morning , 4 pa well to save victuals 
as on a religious score ; but the blessings of the saints must not 
be slighted. — Sir Oook, let me have half-a-yard or so of broiled 
beef presently ; bid the pantler send me a manchfct, and the 
butler a ctfp of wine. I will take a running breakfast on the 
western battlements.”* 

* 

* Old Henry Jenkins, in his Reccftlections of tlfe Abbacies before heir 
dissolution, has preserved the fact that roast-beef was delivered ont to Hie 
guests, not by weight, but by measure. 
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At this place, which was rather tho weakest point of the Garde 
Doloureuse, the good father found Wilkin Flainmock anxiously 
superintending the necessary measures, of defence. He greeted 
him courteously, congratulate^ him on the stock of provisions 
with*which the castle had been supplied during the night, and 
was inquiring how they had been so happily introduced through 
the Welsh besiegers, when Wilkin took the first occasion ti> in- 
terrupt him. 

44 Of all this another time, good father ; but I wish at present, 
and before other discourse, to consult thee on a matter which 
presses my conscience, and, moreover, deeply concerns my worldly 
estate.” 

• 44 Speak on, my excellent son,” said the father, conceiving that 

he should thus gain the key to Wilkin’s real intentions. 44 Oh, a 
tender conscience is a jewel J and he that will not listen when 
it saith* 4 Poup out thy doubts into the ear of the priest,’ shall 
one day have his own dolorous outcries choked with fire and 
brimstone. Thou wert ever of a tender conscience, son Wilkin, 
though •thou hast but a rough and borrel bearing.” 

44 Well? then,” said Wilkin, 44 you ere to know, good father, 
that I* have had some dealings with my neighbour, Jau Vanwelt, 
concerning my daughter Bose, and that he has paid me certain 
gilders on condition I will match her to him.” 

44 Pshaw, pshaw ! my good soil” said the disappointed con- 
fessor, 44 this gear can lie over — tnis is no time for marrying or 
giving in marriage, when we are all like to be murdered.” 

44 Nay, but hear me, good father, ”^aid the Fleming, 44 for this 
point of conscience concerns the present case nfore nearly than 
you wot of. — You must know I have no will to bestow Bose on 
this same Jan Vanwelt, who is old, and of ill conditions ; and 
I would know of you whether I may, in conscience, refuse him 
my consent 1 ” 

44 Truly,” said Father Aldrovand, 44 Bose is a pretty lass, 
though somewhat hagfty ; and I think you may honestly with- 
draw your consent, always on paying back tjie gilders you have 
received.” . 

44 But tyere lies the pinch, good father,” said the Fleming — 
44 the refunding this money will reduce me to utter poverty. 
The "Welsh have destroyed my^ubstance ; and this handful of 
money is all, God help me ! on which I must begin the ^orld 
again." 
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“Nevertheless, son Wilkin,”' said Aldrovand, “thou must 
keep thy word, or pay the forfeit; for what saith the text? 
Quis hdbitabit in tabema\xilo t gym reguimet in monte sancto 
Who shall ascend to the tabernacle, and dwell in the holy moun- 
tain 1 Is it not answered again, Qui jurat proximo et non dedpit t 
— Go to, my son — treak not thy plighted word for a little filthy 
lucre — better is an empty stomach and a hungry heart with a 
clear conscience, than a fatted ox with iniquity and wordbreak- 
ing. — Sawest thou not our late noble lord, who (may h\k soul 
1>e happy !) chose rather to die in unequal battle, like a true 
knight, than live a perjured man, though he had but spoken a 
rash word to a Welshman over a wine-flask ?” 

“ Alas ! then,” said the Fleming, “ this is even what I feared ( 
We must e’en render up the castle, or restore to the Welshman 
Jorworth the cattle, by means of which I had schemed to victual 
and defend it.” ° • 

“ How — wherefore— what dost thou mean?” said the monk, 
in astonishment. “ I speak to thee of Rose Flammock and Jan 
Van-devil, or whatever you call him, and you reply with talk 
about cattle and castles, and I wot not what ! ” * 

“ So please you, holy father, I did but speak in parables. 
This castle was the daughter I had promised to deliver over — 
the Welshman is Jan Vanwelt, and the gilders were the cattle 
he has sent in, as a part-payment beforehand of my guerdon.” 

“ Parables ! ” said the monk, colouring with anger at the trick 
put on him ; “ what has a boor like thee to do with parables? 
— But I forgive thee — I forgive thee.” 

“ I am therfifore to yield the castle to the Welshman, or re- 
store him his cattle?” said the impenetrable Dutchman. 

“ Sooner yield thy soul to Satan ! ” replied the memk. 

“ I fear it must be the alternative,” said the Fleming; “for 

the example of thy honourable lord” 

“ The example of an honourable fool 4 ’ — answered the monk ; 
then presently subjoined, “ Our Lady be with her servant ! 
— This Belgic-braiaed boor makes me forget what I would 
s^y.” 

“ Kay, But the holy text which your rewnuce cited to me 
even now," continued the Fleming. 

“ Go to," said the monk ; “ yhat hast thou to do to presume 
to think of texts j — knowest thou not thdt the letter of the 
Scripture slayeth, and that it is the exposition which maketb 
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to live? — Art thou not like £>ne who, coming to a physician, 
conceals from him half the symptoms df the disease? — I tell 
thee, thou foolish Fleming, the text gpeaketh but of promises 
made unto Christians, and there is in the Rubric a special 
exception of such as are made t*> Welshmen.! 1 At this com- 
mentary the Fleming grinned so broadly as to show his whole 
case of broad strong white teeth. Fathet Aldroyand himself 
grinned in sympathy, and then proceeded to say, — “ Come, 
corns; I see how it is. Thou hast studied some small revenge 
on me for doubting of thy truth ; and, in verity, I think thou 
hast«taken it wittily enough. But wherefore didst thou not let 
me into the secret from the beginning? I promise thee I had 
•foul suspicions of thee.” 9 

“What!” said the Fleming, “is it possible I could ever* 
think of involving your reverence in a little matter of deceit ? 
Surely «Heaveif hath sent me more grace and manners. — Hark, 
I hear Jor worth's horn at the gate.” 

“ge blows like a town swineherd,” said Aldrovand, in 
disdain! 

“It is^aot your reverence’s pleasure that I should restore the 
cattle unto him, then?” said Flammock. 

“Yes, thus far. Prithee, deliver him straightway over the 
walls such a tub of boiling water as shall scald the hair from 
his goatskin cloak. And, hark thee, do thou, in the first place, 
try the temperature of the kettle 9 with thy forefinger, and that 
shall be thy penance for the trick thou hast played me.” 

The Fleming answered this with another broad grin of intelli- 
gence, and they proceeded to the outer gate, to»which Jorworth 
had come alone. Placing himself at the wicket, which, however, 
he kept carefully barred, and speaking through a small opening, 
contrived for such purpose, Wilkin Flammock demanded of the 
Welshman his business. 

“ To receive rendition of the eastle, agreeable to promise,” 
said Jorworth. 

“Ay? and art thou come on such errand alone?” said 
Wilkin.* . 

“ No, Jruly,” answered Jorworth ; “ I have some two score 
of men concealed among yonder bushes.” 

“Then thou hatfst best left! them away quickly,” answered 
Wilkin, “ before our archers let fly a sheaf of arrows among 
them,*” 
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u How, villain ! Dost thou not mean to keep thy promise I" 
said the Welshman. 

" I gave thee none,” said the Fleming#; " I promised but to 
think on what thou didst say* t have done so, and have com- 
municated with my ghostly father, who will in no respect* hear 
of my listening to tljy proposal.” • 

“ f And wilt thou,” said Jorworth, “keep the cattle, which I 
simply sent into the castle on the faith of our agreement?” 

“ I will excommunicate and deliver him over to Satan/* said 
the monk, unable to wait the phlegmatic and lingering answer 
of the Fleming, “ if he give horn, hoof, or hair of them, to ‘such 
an uucircumcised Philistine as thou or thy master.” 

“ It is well, shorn priest,” answered Jorworth in great anger. 
“ But mark me — reckon not on your frock for ransom. When 
Gwenwyn hath taken this castle, as it shall not longer shelter 
such a pair of faithless traitors, I will have you hewed tip each 
into the carcass of one of these kine, for which your penitent 
has forsworn himself, and lay you where wolf and eagle shall be 
your only companions.” # 

“ Thou wilt work thy will when it is matched Vith thy 
l>ower,” said the sedate Netherlander. 

" False Welshman, we defy thee to thy teeth !” answered, in 
the some breath, the more irascible monk. “ I trust to see the 
hounds gnaw thy joints ere that day come that ye talk of so 
proudly.” 

By way of answer to both, Jorworth drew back his arm with 
his levelled javelin, and shaking the shaft till it acquired a 
vibratory motion, he hurled it wifi equal strength and dexterity 
right against the aperture in the wicket. It whizzed through 
the opening at which it was aimed, and flew (harmlessly, how* 
ever) between the heads of the monk and the Fleming; the 
former of whom started back, while the latter only said, as he 
looked at the javelin, which itood quivering in the door of the 
guard-room, “ That was well aimed and happily baulked.” 

Jorworth, the instant he had flung his dart, hastened to the 
ambush which he had prepared, and gave them at? once the 
signal and &e example of a rapid retreat down the hill* Father 
Aldrovand would willingly have followed them with a volley of 
arrows, but the Fleming bbseryed that ammunition was too 
preciqus with them to be wasted on a few runaways. Perhaps 
the honest man remembered that they had come withifi the 
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danger of such a salutation, ..in some measure, on his own 
assurance. 

When the noise of, the hasty retreat of Jorworth and his 
followers had died away, thefre ensued a dead silence, well 
corresponding with the coolness and calmness of that early hour 
in the morning. f 

“ This will not last long,” said Wilkin to the monk, in a tone 
of foreboding seriousness, which found an echo in the good 
fathers bosom. 

“It will not, and it cannot,” answered Aldrovand ; “and we 
must»expect a shrewd attack, which I should mind little, but 
that their numbers are great, ours few ; thq, extent of the walls 
•considerable, and the obstinacy of these Welsh fiends almost 
equal to their fury. But we will do the best. I will to the ' 
Lady Eveline — She must shpw herself upon the battlements — 
She is fairer in feature than becometh a man of my order to 
speak of ; and she has withal a breathing of her lather’s lofty 
spirit. The look and the word of such a lady will give a man 
double Strength in the hour of need.” 

“ It may be,” said the Fleming ; “ and I wiH go see that the 
good breakfast which I have appointed be presently served forth ; 
it will give my Flemings more strength than the sight of the 
ten thousand virgins — may their help be with us I — were they 
all arranged on a fair field.” # 


CHAPTER EIGHTH. 

9 

'Twos when ye raised 'mid sap and siege, 

The banner of your rightful liege 
At your she captain's call, 

Who, mirage of womankind, 

Lent mettle to the meanest hind 
That mann'd her castle wall. 

William Stewart Robs. 

The mornjng light was scarce fully spread abroad, when Eveline 
Berenger, in compliance with her confessor’s advice, commenced 
her progress around ^ie walls ang battlements of the beleaguered 
castle, to confirm, by her personal entreaties, the minds of. the 
valiant, and to rouse the more timid to hope and to exertion 
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She wore a rich collar and bracelets, as ornaments which indv 
cated her rank and high descent. ; and her under tunic, in the 
manner of the times, was, gathered around her slender waist by a 
girdle, embroidered with precious stones, and secured by a large 
buckle of gold. From one side of the girdle was suspended a 
pouch or purse, splendidly adorned with needle-work, and on the 
leftside it sustained a small dagger of exquisite workmanship. 
A dark-coloured mantle, chosen as emblematio of her clouded 
fortunes, was flung loosely around her ; and its hood was brought 
forward, so as to shadow, but not hide, her beautiful countenance. 
Her looks had lost the high and ecstatic expression which had 
been inspired by supposed revelation, but they retained a sorrow- 
ful and mild, yet determined character — and, in addressing thef 
soldiers, she used a mixture of entreaty and command — now 
throwing herself upon their protection — now demanding in her 
aid the just tribute of their allegiance. < « 

The garrison was divided, as military skill dictated, in groups, 
on the points most liable to attack, or from which an assailing 
enemy might be best annoyed j and it was this unavoidable 
separation of their force into small detachments, whiteh showed 
to disadvantage the extent of walls, compared with the number 
of the defenders ; and though Wilkin Flammock had contrived 
several means of concealing this deficiency of force from the 
enemy, he could not disguise^it from the defenders of the castle, 
who cast mournful glances on the length of battlements which 
were unoccupied save by sentinels, and then looked out to, the 
fatal field of battle, loade^ with the bodies of those who ought 
to have been their comrades in this hour of peril. 

The presence of Eveline did much to rouse the garrison from 
this state of discouragement.* She glided from post to post, 
from tower to tower, of the old grey fortress, as a gleam of light 
passes over a clouded landscape, and, touching its various points 
in succession, calls them out to beauty #and effect. Sorrow and 
fear sometimes make sufferers eloquent. She addressed the 
various nations wjio composed her little garrison, each in ap- 
propriate language. To the English, she spoke aa children of 
the soil to the Flemings, as men who had becorje denizens 
by the right of hospitality— to the Normans, as descendants of 
that victorious race, whose sword had mpde them the ftobles 
a&4 sovereigns of every land where its edge had been tried. 
To them she used the language of chivalry, by whose rules the 
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meanest of that nation regulated, or affected to regulate, his 
actions. The English she reminded of their good faith and 
honesty of heart ; and io the Flemings# she spoke of the destruc- 
tion of their property, the fruife of their honesty industry. To 
all shfe proposed vengeance for the death of their leader and his 
follower! — to all she recommended confidence in Ood and Our 
Lady of the Qarde Doloureuse ; and she ventured to assure* all, 
of the strong and victorious bands that were already in march 
to thftir relief. 

i{ Will the gallant champions of the cross,” she said, “ think 
of leaving their native land, while the wail of women and of 
orphans is in their ears ? — it were to convert their pious pur- 
# pose into mortal sin, and to derogate from the high fame they 
liav% so well won. Yes — fight but valiantly, and perhaps, 
before the* very sun that is pow slowly rising shall sink in the 
sea, you* will foe it shining on the ranks of Shrewsbury and 
Chester. When did the Welshmen wait to hear the clangour 
of th^ir trumpets, or the rustling of their silken banners? 
Fight bravely — fight freely but a while ! — our castle is strong 
— our munition ample — your hearts are good — your arms are 
powerful — God is nigh to us, and our friends are not far distant. 
Fight, then, in the name of all that is good and holy — fight for 
yourselves, for your wives, for your children, and for your pro- 
perty — and oh ! fight for an orphap maiden, who hath no other 
defenders but what a sense of her sorrows, and the remembrance 
of her father, may raise up among you ! ” 

Such speeches as these made a powerful impression on the 
men to whom they were addressed, already hardened, by habits 
and sentiments, against a sense of danger. The chivalrous 
Normans swore, on the cross of their swords, they would die to 
a man ere they would surrender their posts — the blunter Anglo- 
Saxons cried, “ Shame on him who would render up such a lamb 
as Eveline to a Welsh v*}lf, while ftfe could make her a bulwark 
with his body !” — Even the cold Flemings caught a spark of the 
enthusiasm with which the others were animated, and muttered 
to each other praises of the young lady’s beauty, and short but 
honest resolves to dp the best they might in her defehce. 

Bose Flammock, who accompanied her lady with one or two 
attendants upon hen circuit around the castle, seemed to have 
relapsed into her natural character of a shy and timid girl,, out 
of the* excited state into which she had been brought by the 
von. xix. * o 
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suspicions which in the evening before had attached to her 
father’s character. SKe tripped closely but respectfully after 
Eveline, and listened to<what she said from time to time, with 
the awe and admiration of a child listening to its tutor, while 
only her moistened eye expressed how far she felt or cdtapre- 
hended the extent of the danger, or the force of the exhortations. 
Thdre was, however, a moment when the youthful maiden’s eye 
became more bright, her step more confident, her looks more 
elevated. This was when they approached the spot wheato her 
father, having discharged the duties of commander of the gar- 
rison, was now exercising those of engineer, and displaying 
great skill, as well wonderful personal strength, in directing 
and assisting the establishment of a large mangonel (a military 
engine used for casting stones), upon a station commanding an 
exposed postern gate, which led from the western side of the 
castle down to the plain; and where a severe assault was 
naturally to be expected. The greater part of his armour lay 
beside him, but covered with his cassock to screen itj v from 
morning dew ; while in his leathern doublet, with arm! bare to 
the shoulder, and a huge sledge-hammer in his hand* he set an 
example to the mechanics who worked under his direction. 

In slow and solid natures there is usually a touch of shame- 
facedness, and a sensitiveness to the breach of petty observances. 
Wilkin Mammock had been unmoved even to insensibility at 
the imputation of treason so lately cast upon him; but he 
coloured high, and was confused, while, hastily throwing on his 
cassock, he endeavoured conceal the dishabille in which he 
had been surprised by the Lady Eveline. Not so his daughter. 
Proud of her father’s zeal, her eye gleamed from him to her 
mistress with a look of triumph, which seemed to say, “ And 
this faithful follower is he who was suspected of treachery ! ” 
Eveline’s own bosom made her the same reproach; and 
anxious to atone for her momentary doubt of his fidelity she 
offered for his acceptance a ring of value, “in small amends,” 
she said, “ of a momentary misconstruction.” 

“ It needs not, lady,” said Flammock, with his usual blunt- 
ness, “ unless I have the freedom to bestow the gaud on Bose ; 
for I think she was grieved enough at that which moved me 
little,-— as why should it!” * 

V Dispose of it as thou wilt,” said Eveline; “the stone it 
bears is as true as thine own faith/’ 
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Here Eveline paused, and booking qp the broad expanded 
plain which extended between the site of the castle and the 
river, observed how silent and ( still the morning was rising over 
what had so lately been a scene of such extensive slaughter. 

“ft will not be so long,” answered Mammock ; “we shall 
have nofee enough, and that nearer to our ears than yester<Jpy.” 

“Which way lie the enemy?” said Eveline; “methinks I 
can spy neither tents nor pavilions.” 

“ They use none, lady t ” answered Wilkin Mammock. “ Heaven 
has denied them the grace and knowledge to weave linen enough 
for sdch a purpose — Yonder they lie on both sides of the river, 
^covered with nought but their white mantles. Would one 
think that a host of thieves and cut-throats could look so like 
the finest object in nature — a well-spread bleaching-field ! — 
Hark — hark ! — the wasps art beginning to buzz ; they will Boon 
be plying their* stings.” 

In fact, there was heard among the Welsh army a low and 
indistinct murmur, like that of 

“Bees alarm’d, and mustering in their hives.*' 

Terrified at the hollow menacing sound, which grew louder 
every moment, Bose, who had all the irritability of a sensitive 
temperament, clung to her father’s arm, saying, in a terrified 
whisper, “ It is like the sound of 4he sea the night before the 
great inundation.” 

“ And it betokens too rough weather for women to be abroad 
in,” said Mammock. “ Go to your chamber, Lady Eveline, if 
it be your will — and go you too, Roschen — God* bless you both 
— ye do but keep ps idle here.” 

And, indeed, conscious that she had done all that was in- 
cumbent upon her, and fearfiil lest the chill which she felt 
creeping over her own heart should infect others, Eveline took 
her vassal’s advice, and tyithdrew slowly to her own apartment, 
often casting back her nye to the place where the Welsh, now 
drawn out and under arms, were advancing their ridgy bat- 
talions, like*the waves of an approaching tide. 

The Prince of Powys had, with considerable mHftaiy skill, 
adopted a plan of attack suitable to the fiery genius of his 
followers, and calculated to almn oh every point the feeble 
garrison. 

The ’three sides of the castle which were defended by the 
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river, were watched each by a numerous body of the British, 
with instructions to confine ‘themselves to the discharge of 
arrows, unless they should observe that some favourable op- 
portunity of close attack should occur. But far the greater 
part of Gwenwyn's forces, consisting of three columns of great 
strength, advanced along the plain on the western side of the 
castle, and menaced, with a desperate assault, the walls, which, 
in that direction, were deprived of the defence of the river. 
The first of these formidable bodies consisted entirely of ar6hers, 
who dispersed themselves in front of the beleaguered place, and 
took advantage of every bush and rising ground which could 
afford them shelter , and then began to bend their bows and 
shower their arrows on the battlements and loop-holes, suffering, 
however, a great deal more damage than they were able to 
inflict, as the garrison returned their shot in comparative safety, 
and with more secure and deliberate aim.* Undef cover, 
howovcr, of their discharge of arrows, two very strong bodies of 
Welsh attempted to carry the outer defences of the castle by 
storm. They had axes to destroy the palisades, then called 
barriers ; fagots to fill up the external ditches ; torches to set 
fire to aught combustible which they might find ; and, above 
all, ladders to scale the walls. 

These detachments rushed with incredible fury towards the 
point of attack, despite a most obstinate defence, and the great 
loss which they sustained by missiles of eveiy kind, and con- 
tinued the assault for nearly an hour, supplied by reinforcements 
which more than recruited their diminished numbers. When 
they were at last compelled to retreat, they seemed to adopt a 
new and yet more harassing species of attack. A large body 
assaulted one exposed point of the fortress with such fury as to 
draw thither as many of the besieged as could possibly be spared 
from other defended posts, and when there appeared a point less 
strongly manned than was adequate toliefetfce, that, in its turn, 
was ftiriously assailed by a separate body of the enemy. 

Thus the defenders of the Garde Doloureuse resembled the 
embarrassed traveller, engaged in repelling a swarm of hornets, 
which, wlule he brushes them from one part, fix in swarms upon 
another, and drive him to despair by their numbers, and the 
boldness and multiplicity c of their attacks. The postern being 
of course a principal point of attack, Father Aldtovand, whose 
* Note B. Welph bowmen. 
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anxiety would not permit him Jo be absent from the walls, and 
who, indeed, where decency would permit, took an occasional 
share in the active defence o£ the place, hasted thither, as the 
point chiefly in danger. . 

H&e he found the Fleming, like a second Ajax, grim with 
dust and blood, working with his own haiyls the great engine 
which he had lately helped to erect, and at the same time giving 
heedful eye to all the exigencies around. 

“ How thinkest thou of this day’s work ? ” said the monk in a 
whisper. 

“ What skills it talking of it, father?” replied Flammock ; 
c% thou art no soldier, and I have no time % words.” 

9 “ Nay, take thy breath,” said the monk, tucking up the sleeves 
of his frock ; “ I will try to help thee the whilst — although, 
Our Ladyipity me, I know nothing of these strange devices, — 
not even the ftames. But our rule commands us to labour; 
there can be no harm, therefore, in turning this winch-*-or in 
placing this steel-headed piece of wood opposite to the cord 
(suiting* his actions to his words), nor see I aught uncanonical 
in a^justiftg the lever thus, or in touching the spring.” 

The* large bolt whixzed through the air as he spoke, and was 
so successfully aimed, that it struck down a Welsh chief of 
eminence, to whom Gweuwyn himself was in the act of giving 
Borne important charge. , 

“Well driven, trebuchet — well flown, quarrel /” cried the 
monk, unable to contain his delight, and giving, in his triumph, 
the true technical names to the engine, and the javelin which it 
discharged. 

“And well aimed, monk," added Wilkin Flammock; “I 
think thou knowest more than is in thy breviary.” 

“ Oare not thou for that,” said the father ; “ and now that 
thou seest I can work an engine, and that the Welsh knaves 
seem something low iif, stomach, Vhat think’st thou of our 
estate?” 

“ Well enough — for a bad one — if we may hope for speedy 
succour ; but men’s bodies are of flesh, not of iron, and we may 
be at lasWwearied nut by numbers. Only one soldfer to four 
yards of wall is a fearful odds ; and the villains are aware of 
it, 'and keep us to sharp work.” 9 • 

The renewal of the assault here broke off their conversation, 
nor did the active enemy permit them to enjoy much repoBe 
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until sunset ; for, alarming them with repeated menaces of 
attack upon different r points; besides leaking two or three 
formidable and furious assaults, they left them scarce time to 
breathe, or to take a moment’s, refreshment. Yet the Welsh 
paid a severe price for their temerity ; for, while nothing ssovld 
exceed the bravery pith which their men repeatedly advanced 
to tfie attack, those which were made latest in the day had less 
of animated desperation than their first onset ; and it is probable, 
that the sense of having sustained great loss, and apprehension 
of its effects on the spirits of his people, made nightfall, and the 
interruption of the contest, as acceptable to Qwenwyn as to the 
exhausted garrison qf the Garde Doloureuse. 

But in the camp or leaguer of the Welsh there was glee and 
triumph, for the loss of the past day was forgotten in recollec- 
tion of the signal victory which \\aA preceded this siege; and 
the dispirited garrison could hear from their Walls the laugh 
and the song, the sound of harping and gaiety, which triumphed 
by anticipation over their surrender. 

The sun was for some time sunk, the twilight deepened, and 
night closed with a blue and cloudless sky, in which the thousand 
spangles that deck the firmament received double brilliancy 
from some slight touch * of frost, although the paler planet, their 
mistress, was but in her first quarter. The necessities of the 
garrison were considerably aggravated by that of keeping a very 
strong and watchful guard, ill according with the weakness ci 
their numbers, at a time which appeared favourable to any 
sudden nocturnal alarm ; *,and so urgent was this duty, that 
those who had? been more slightly wounded on the preceding 
day, were obliged to take their share in it, notwithstanding their 
hurts. The monk and Fleming, who now perfectly understood 
each other, went in company around the walls at midnight, 
exhorting the warders to be watchful, and examining with their 
own eyes the state of the fortress. It was in the course of these 
rounds, and as they were ascending an elevated platform by a 
range of narrow and uneven steps, something galling to the 
monk’s tread, that they perceived on the summit to* which they 
were ascending, instead of the black corslet of tfye Flemish 
sentinel who had been placed there, two white forms, the appear- 
ance of which struck Wilkin EJammock with more dismay" than 
he had shown during any of the doubtful events of the preced- 
ing day’s fight. 
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“Father/’ he said, “ betake fyourself to your tools — m spuckt 
—there are hobgoblins here.” 

The good father hjd not learned as a priest to defy the 
spiritual host, whom, as a soldier, he had dreaded more than 
any mortal enemy ; but he began to recite, with chattering teeth, 
the exorcism of the church, “ Cforywro vos orrynes, spiritus 
magni atque parvi ” — when he was interrupted by the voidb of 
Evdine, who called out, “Is it you, Father Aldrovand?” 

Much lightened at heart by finding they had no ghost to 
deal with, Wilkin Flammock and the priest advanced hastily 
to the platform, where they found the lady with her faithful 
Rose, the former with a half-pike in her Jiand, like a sentinel 
•on duty. 

“ How is this, daughter ? ” said the monk : “ how came you ’ 
here, and. thus armed? and where is the sentinel, — the lazy 
Flemish hound, that should have kept the post ? ” 

“ Mhy he not be a lazy hound, yet not a Flemish one, father l ” 
said Bose, who was ever awakened by anything which seemed a 
reflection upon her country ; “ methinks I have heard of such 
curs of English breed.” 

“ Gfb to, Bose, you are too malapert for a young maiden,” 
said her father. “ Once more, where is Potcrkin Vorst, who 
should have kept this post ? ” 

“ Let him not be blamed for igy fault,” said Eveline, point- 
ing to a place where the Flemish sentinel lay in the shade of 
the battlement fast asleep — “ He was overcome with toil — had 
fought hard through the day, and ^hen I saw him asleep as I 
came hither, like a wandering spirit that cannet take slumber 
or repose, I would not disturb the rest which I envied. As he 
had fought for me, I might, I thought, watch an hour for him ; 
so I took his weapon with the purpose of remaining here till 
some one should come to relieve him.” 

“ I will relieve the achelm, with a vengeance ! ” said Wilkin 
Flammock, and saluted the slumbering and prostrate warder with 
two kicks, which made his corselet clatter. .The man started to 
his feet in no small alarm, which he would have communicated 
to the ne£t sentinels and to the whole garrison, by crying out 
that the Welsh were upon the walls, had not the monk covered 
his broad mouth with his hand jjpst as the roar was issuing forth. 
— “ Peace, and get thee down to the under bayley,” said hp \ — 
“ thou deservest death by all the policies of war— but look ye, 
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varlet, and see who has saved your worthless neck, by watching 
while you were dreaming of seine’s flesh $nd beer-pots.” 

The Fleming, although* as yet tyit half awake, was sufficiently 
conscious of his situation to sneak off without reply, after two or 
three awkward congees, as well to Eveline as to those by whom 
his repose had been so unceremoniously interrupted. < 

‘“He deserves to be tied neck and heel, the houndsfoot,” said 
Wilkin. “ But what would you have, lady ? My countrymen 
cannot live without rest or sleep.” So saying, he gave a yawn 
so wide, as if lie had proposed to swallow one of the turrets at 
an angle of the platform on which he stood, as if it had* only 
garnished a Christmas pasty. 

“ True, good Wilkin,” said Eveline ; “ and do you therefore 
take some rest, and trust to my watchfulness, at least till the 
guards are relieved. I cannot sleep, if I would, and I u would not 
if I could.” 

“ Thanks, lady,” said Flainmock ; “ and, in truth, as this is a 
centrical place, and the rounds must pass in an hour at farthest, 
I will e’en dose my eyes for such a space, for the lids feel as 
heavy as flood-gates.” * 

“ Oh, father, father ! ” exclaimed Rose, alive to her siiVs un- 
ceremonious neglect of decorum — “ think where you are, and in 
whose presence ! ” 

“ Ay, ay, good Flammock^ said the monk, “ remember the 
presence of a noble Norman maiden is no place for folding of 
cloaks and donning of night-caps.” 

“ Let him alone, father, 1 '^aid Eveline, who in another moment 
might have smiled at the readiness with which Wilkin Flam- 
mock folded himself in his huge cloak, extended his substantial 
form on the stone bench, and gave the most decided tokens of 
profound repose long ere the monk had done speaking — “ Forms 
and fashions of respect,” she continued, “ are for times of ease 
and nicety 3 — when in danger, the soldier’s bedchamber is where- 
ever he can find leisure for an hour’s sleep— his eating-hall, when- 
ever he can obtain food. Sit thou down by Rose and me, good 
father, and tell us of some holy lesson which may pass»away these 
hours of weariness and calamity.” # # 

The fether obeyed ; but however willing to afford consolation, 
his ingenuity and theological skjll suggested nothing better 'than 
a recitation of the penitentiary psalms, in which task he con- 
tinued until fatigue became too powerful for bixri also, when he 
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committed the same breach of decorum for which he had up- 
braided Wilkin Flamipock, and fell fast* asleop in the midst of 
his devotions. 


CHAPTER NINTH. 

“ Oh, night of wo,” she said and wept, 

“ Oh, night foreboding sorrow ! 

Oh, night of wo,” she said and wept, 

“ But more I dread the morrow 1 ” 

Sir Gilbert Elliot. 

The fatigue which had exhausted Flammock and tho monk was 
unfelt by the two anxious majjlens, who remained with their eyes 
bent now upon*the dim landscape, now on the stars by which it 
was lighted, as if they could have read there the events which 
the marrow was to bring forth. It was a placid and melancholy 
scene. Tree and field, and hill and plain, lay before them in 
doubtful l!jght, while at greater distance their eye could with 
difficulty trace one or two places where the river, hidden in 
general by banks and trees, spread its more expanded bosom to 
the stars, and the pale crescent. All was still, excepting the 
solemn rush of the waters, and noWfand then the shrill tinkle of 
a harp, which, heard from more than a mile’s distance through the 
midnight silence, announced that some of the Welshmen still 
protracted their most beloved amusement. The wild notes, 
partially heard, seemed like the voice of some passing spirit ; 
and, connected as they were with ideas of fierce and unrelenting 
hostility, thrilled on Eveline's ear, as if prophetic of war and 
woe, captivity and death. The only other sounds which dis- 
turbed the extreme stillness of the night were the occasional 
step of a sentinel upon hie, post, or thte hooting of the owls, which 
seemed to wail the approaching downfall of the moonlight turrets 
in which they had established their ancient habitations. 

The calmness of all around seemed to press like a weight on 
the bosom if the unhappy Eveline, and brought to lfer mind a 
deeper sense of present grief, and keener apprehension of future 
horrors, than had reigned there # duriflg the bustle, blood, and 
confusion of the preceding day. She rose up — she sat down — 
she moved to and fro on the platform — she remained fixed like 
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a Btatue to a single spot, as she were trying by variety of 
posture to divert her internal'sense of fear and sorrow. 

At length, looking at ,the monk and tl^e Fleming aa they slept 
soundly under the shade of the .battlement, she could no longer 
forbear breaking silence. “ Men are happy,” she said, “my be- 
loved Bose ; their pnxious thoughts are either diverted by toil- 
some exertion, or drowned in the insensibility which follows it. 
They may encounter wounds and death, but it is we who feel in 
the spirit a more keen anguish than the body knows, and m the 
gnawing sense of present ill and fear of future misery, suffer a 
living death, more cruel than that which ends our woes at once.” 

“ Do not be thuj downcast, my noble lady,” said Rose ; “ be 
rather what you were yesterday — caring for the wounded, for 
the aged, for every one but yourself— exposing even your dear 
life among the showers of the Welsh anrows, when doing so 
could give courage to others; wh'ile I — shame* on me*— could 
but tremble, sob, and weep, and needed all the little wit I 
have to prevent my shouting with the wild cries of the Welsh, 
or screaming and groaning with those of our friends «^lio fell 
around me.” 

“ Alas 1 Rose,” answered her mistress, “ you may at pleasure 
indulge your fears to the verge of distraction itself— you have a 
father to fight and watch for you. Mine — my kind, noble, and 
honoured parent — lies dead op yonder field, and all which remains 
for me is to act as may best become his memory. But this 
moment is at least mine, to think upon and to mourn for him.” 

So saying, and overpowered by the long-repressed burst of 
filial sorrow, she sunk down on the banquette which ran along 
the inside of the embattled parapet of the platform, and, mur- 
muring to herself, “ He is gone for ever ! ” abandoned herself 
to the extremity of grief. One hand grasped unconsciously the 
weapon which she held, and served, at the same time, to prop 
her forehead, while the tears, by which she was now for the 
first time relieved, flowed in torrents' from her eyes, and her 
sobs seemed so convulsive, that Rose almost feared her heart 
was bursting. Her affection and sympathy dictated at once the 
kindest course which Eveline’s condition permitted* Without 
attempting to control the torrent of grief in its frill current, she 
gently sat her down beside the mourner, and possessing Herself 
of tke hand which had sunk motionless by her side, she alter- 
nately pressed it to her lips, her bosom, and her brow — now 
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covered it with Kisses, now bsclewed it with tears, and amid 
these tokens of the inept devoted &nd humble sympathy, waited 
a more composed moment to offer her little stock of consolation 
in such deep silence and stillhesq, that, as the pale light fell 
upon the two beautiful young women, it seemed rather to show 
a group hf statuary, the work of some eminent sculptor, than 
beings whose eyes still wept, and whose hearts still throbfied. 
At a little distance, the gleaming corselet of the Fleming, and 
the dark garments of Father Aldrovand, as they lay prostrate 
on the stone steps, mightf represent the bodies of those for whom 
the principal figures were mourning. 

After a deep agony of many minutes, it jspemed that the sor- 
f ows of Eveline were assuming a more composed character ; her 
convulsive sobs were changed for long, low, profound sighs, and 
the course of her tears, though they still flowed, was milder and 
less viotait. Hftr kind attendant, availing herself of these gentler 
symptoms, tried softly to win the spear from her lady’s grasp. 
“ Let pie be sentinel for a while,” she said, “my sweet lady — I 
will at least scream louder than you, if any danger should 
approach.”* She ventured to kiss her cheek, and throw her arms 
around* Eveline’s neck while she spoke; but a mute caress, 
which expressed her sense of the faithful girl’s kind intentions to 
minister if possible to her repose, was the only answer re- 
turned. They remained for many nynutes silent in the same pos- 
ture, — Eveline, like an upright and tender poplar — Rose, who 
encircled her lady in her arms, like the woodbine which twines 
around it. # 

At length Rose suddenly felt her young mistress shiver in her 
embrace, and then Eveline’s hand grasped her arm rigidly as she 
whispered, “ Do you hear nothing ] ” 

“ No— nothing but the hooting of the owl,” answered Rose, 
timorously. 

“ I heard a distant sound,” said Eveline, — “ I thought I heard 
it— hark, it comes again ! — Look from the battlements, Rose, 
while I awaken the priest and thy father.” . 

“ Dearest* lady,” said Rose, “ I dare not — what can this sound 
be that is beard by qne only You are deceived by the rush of 
the river.” 

“ I' would not alarm the cas% unnecessarily,” said Eveline, 
pairing, “ or even break your father’s needful slumbers, by a 
fancy of mine — But hark — hark t — I hear it again — distinct; 
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amidst the intermitting sounds of the rushing water — a low tre- 
mulous sound, mingled with & tinkling like smiths or armourers 
at work upon their anvils,” 

Rose had by this time sprung up on the banquette, and fling- 
ing back her rich tresses of fair hair, had applied her hand behind 
her ear to colloct 4he distant sound. “ I hear it,” she cried, 
“ and it increases — Awake them, for Heaven’s sake, and without 
a moment’s delay ! ” 

Eveline accordingly stirred the sleepers with the reversed end 
of tho lance, and as they started to their feet in haste, she 
whispered in a hasty but cautious voice, “ To arms — the Welsh 
are upon us ! ” 

“ What — where 1 ” said Wilkin Flammock, “ where be they ? ” 

u Listen, and you will hear them arming,” she replied. 

“ The noise is but in thine own fancy, lady,” said the Flem- 
ing, whose organs were of the same heavy character with his 
form and his disposition. “ I would I had not gone to sleep at 
all, since I was to be awakened so soon.” 

M Nay, but listen, good Flammock — the sound of armfiur comes 
from the north east,” 

“ The Welsh lie not in that quarter, lady,” said Wilkin, “ and. 
besides, they wear no armour.” 

“ I hear it — I hear it ! ” said Father Aldrovand, who had been 
listening for some time. “All praise to St. Benedict — Our 
Lady of the Garde Doloureuse has been gracious to her servants 
as ever ! — It is the tramp of horses — it is the clash of armour 
— tlio chivalry of the Miches are coming to our relief — Kyrie 
Eleisou ! ” * 

“ I hear something too,” said Flammock, — “ something like 
the hollow sound of the great sea, when it burst into my neigh- 
bour Klinkerman’s warehouse, and rolled his pots and pans 
against each other. But it were an evil mistake, father, to take 
foes for friends — we were best rouse tjfe people.” 

“ Tush ! ” said the priest, “ talk to me of pots and kettles ? 
— Was I a squire of the body to Count Stephen Mauleverer for 
twenty years, and do I not know the tramp of a war-horse, or 
the dash* of a mail-coat) — But call the men to the walls at any 
rate, and have me the best drawn up at the base-court — we may 
help them by a sally, ” • • * 

^ That will not be rashly undertaken with my consent,” Aur- 
tnuied the Fleming ; “ but to the^walUf you will, and In good 
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time. But keep your Normans and English silent, Sir Priest, 
else their unruly and .noisy joy Will awaken the Welsh camp, 
and prepare them for their unwelcome visitors.” 

The monk laid his finger on hisjip in sign of obedience, and 
they parted in opposite directions, each to rouse the defenders 
of the cdltle, who were soon heard drawing from all quarters to 
their posts upon the walls, with hearts in a very different mood 
from that in which they had descended from them. The utmost 
caution being used to prevent noise, the manning of the walls 
was accomplished in silence, and the garrison awaited in breath- 
less expectation the success of the forces who were rapidly 
advancing to their relief. 

* The character of the sounds which now loudly awakened the 
silence of this eventful night, could no longer be mistaken. 
They were*distinguishable from the rushing of a mighty river, 
or from* the mattering sound of distant thunder, by the sharp 
and angry notes which the clashing of the riders’ arms mingled 
with ^ le deep bass of the horses’ rapid tread. Prom the long 
continuance of the sounds, their loudness, and the extent of 
horizon frdhi which they seemed to come, all in the castle were 
satisfieft that the approaching relief consisted of several very 
strong bodies of horse.* At onco this mighty sound ceased, 
as if the earth on which they trod had either devoured the 
armed squadrons, or had become* incapable of resounding to 
their tramp. The defenders of the Garde Dolour euse concluded 
that their friends had made a sudden halt, to give their horses 
breath, examine the leaguer of t enemy, and settle the 
order of the attack upon them. The pause, however, was but 
momentary. 

The British, so alert at surprising their enemies, were them- 
selves, on many occasions, liable to surprise. Their men were 
undisciplined, and sometimes negligent of the patient duties of 
the sentinel ; and, beside?, their forflgers and flying parties, who 
scoured the country during the preceding day, had brought back 
tidings which had lulled them into fatal security. Tlieir camp 
had been therefore carelessly guarded, and, confident in the small- 
ness of the* garrison* they had altogether neglected thenmportant 

* Even the sharp and angry dang made bvthe iron scabbards of modem 
cavalry ringing against the steel-tipp’d saddles and stirrup, betrays their 
approach from a distance. The clash of the armour of knights, aimed 
cap-ayrit, must have been much more easily discernible. 
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military duty of establishing patrols and outposts at a proper 
distance from their main body. Thus the cavalry of the Lords 
Marchers, notwithstanding the noise which accompanied their 
advance, had approached very hear the British camp without 
exciting the least alarm. But while they were arranging their 
forces into separateccolumns, in order to commence fchb assault, 
a loud and increasing clamour among the Welsh announced that 
they were at length aware of their danger. The shrill and dis- 
cordant cries by which they endeavoured to assemble theit men, 
each imder the banner of his chief, resounded from their leaguer. 
But these rallying shouts were soon converted into screanfe, and 
clamours of horror end dismay, when the thundering charge of the 
barbed horses and heavily armed cavalry of the Anglo-Normans 
surprised their undefended camp. 

Yet not even under circumstances so adverse did the de- 
scendants of the ancient Britons renounce ttfeir defence, or 
forfeit their old hereditary privilege, to be called the bravest of 
mankind. Their cries of defiance and resistance were^ heard 
resounding above the groans of the wounded, the shouts of the 
triumphant assailants, and the universal tumult of* the night- 
battle. It was not until the morning light began to peep forth, 
that the slaughter or dispersion of Gwenwyn’s forces was complete, 
and that the “ earthquake voice of victory" arose in uncontrolled 
and unmingled energy of exvltation. 

Then the besieged, if they could be still so termed, looking 
from their towers over the expanded country beneath, witnessed 
nothing but one wide-spread scene of desultory flight and unre- 
laxed pursuit.* That the Welsh had been permitted* to encamp 
in fancied security upon the hither side of the river, now ren- 
dered their discomfiture more dreadfully fatal The single pass 
by which they could cross to the other side was soon completely 
choked by fugitives, on whose rear raged the swords of the 
victorious Normans. Many threw themselves into the river, 
upon the precarious chance of gaining the farther side, and, ex- 
cept a few, who were uncommonly strong, skilful, and active, 
perished among the rocks and in the currents; ethers, more 
fortunate,* escaped by fords, with which they had accidentally 
been made acquainted; many dispersed, or, in small Jjands, 
fled in reckless despair towards the castle, as if the fortress, 
which had beat them off when victorious, could be a place of 
refuge to them in their present forlorn condition ; while others 
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roamed wildly over the plain, seeking oijly escape from imme 
diate and instant danger, without ^mowing whither they ran. 

The Normans, meanwhile, divided into small parties, followed 
and slaughtered them at pleasure.; while, as a rallying point 
for th8 victors, the banner of Hugo de Lacy streamed from a 
small mftmt, on which Gwenwyn had lately pitched his own, 
and surrounded by a competent force, both of infantry and 
horsemen, which the experienced Baron permitted on po account 
to wallder far from it 

The rest, as we have already said, followed the chase with 
shouts*of exultation and of vengeance, ringing around the battle- 
ments, which resounded with the cries, “ Hsq Saint Edward ! — 
fta, Saint Dennis ! — Strike — slay — no quarter to the Welsh 
wolves — think on Raymond Berenger ! ” 

The soldiers on the walls joined in these vengeful and vic- 
torious damourf, and discharged several sheaves of arrows upon 
such fugitives, as, in their extremity, approached too near the 
castle. # They would fain have sallied to give more active assist- 
ance in tfie work of destruction ; but the communication being 
now open ^flith the Constable of Chester’s forces, Wilkin Flam- 
mock considered himself and the garrison to be under the orders 
of that renowned chief, and refused to listen to the eager admoni- 
tions of Father Aldrovand, who would, notwithstanding his 
sacerdotal character, have willingly iiimself taken charge of the 
sally which he proposed. 

At length the scene of slaughter seemed at an end. The 
retreat was blown on many a bugle, ftid knights halted on the 
plain to collect their personal followers, muster thftn under their 
proper pennon, and then march them slowly back to the great 
standard of their leader, around which the main body were 
again to be assembled, like the clouds which gather around the 
evening sun — a fanciful simile, which might yet be drawn farther, 
in respect of the level raj% of strong lurid light which shot from 
those dark battalions, as the beams were flung back from their 
polished armour. • 

The plain* was in this manner soon cleared of the horsemen, 
and remained occupied only by the dead bodies of the slaughtered 
Welshmen. The bands who had followed the pursuit to a greater 
distance were also now seen returning driving before them, or 
dragging after them, dejected and unhappy captives, to whom 
they had given quarter when their thirst of blood was satiated 
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It was then that, desirous Ao attract the attention of his 
liberators, Wilkin Mammock commanded all the banners of the 
castle to be displayed, under a general shout of acclamation from 
those who had fought under them. It was answered by a uni- 
versal cry of joy from De Lacy’s army, which rung so wide, as 
might even yet haw© startled such of the Welsh fugitives, as, far 
distant from this disastrous field of flight, might have ventured 
to halt for a moment’s repose. 

Presently after this greeting had been exchanged, a single 
rider advanced from the Constable’s army towards the castle, 
showing, even at a distance, an unusual dexterity of horseman- 
ship and grace of deportment. He arrived at the drawbridge, 
which was instantly lowered to receive him, whilst Mammock 
and the monk (for the latter, as far as he could, associated him- 
self with the former in all acts ofyauthority) hastened to receive 
the envoy of their liberator. They found hiin just -alighted 
from the raven-coloured horse, which was slightly flecked with 
blood as well as foam, and still panted with the cxcr^ons of 
the morning; though, answering to the caressing hahd of his 
youthful rider, he arched his neck, shook his stedi caparison, 
and snorted to announce his unabated mettle and unwearied 
love of combat. The young man’s eagle look bore the same 
token of unabated vigour, mingled with the signs of recent exer- 
tion. His helmet hanging, at his saddle-bow, showed a gallant 
countenance, coloured highly, but not inflamed, which looked 
out from a rich profusion of short chestnut curls ; and although 
his armour was of a ma&ave and simple form, he moved under 
it with such elasticity and ease, that it seemed a graceful attire, 
not a burden or encumbrance. A furred mantle bad not sat on 
him with more easy grace than the heavy hauberk, which com- 
plied with every gesture of his noble form. Yet his countenance 
was so juvenile, that only the down on the upper lip announced 
decisively the approach to ihanhood. .The females who thronged 
into the court to see the first envoy* of their deliverers, could 
not forbear mixing praises of his beauty with blessings on his 
valour ; and one comely middle-aged dame, in particular, dis- 
tinguishes by the tightness with which her scarlet* hose sat on 
a well-shaped leg and ankle, and by the cleanness of her coif, 
pressed dose up to the fc young squire, and, more forward than 
the rest, doubled the crimson hue of his cheek, by crying aloud, 
that Our Lady of the Garde Doloureuse had sent them* news of 
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their redemption by an angel from the sanctuary ; — a speech 
which, although Father Aldrovand »hook*his head, was received 
by Jmt companions with such general, acclamation, as greatly 
embarrassed the young man’s modesty. 

" Bence, all of ye t " said WilSin Hammock — “ Know you 
no respects, yen women, or have yon never goen a young gentle- 
man before, that you hang on him like flies on a honeycomb \ 
Stand back, I sear, and let us hear in poace what are the com- 
mands of the noble Lord of Lacy," 

“ These,” said tbs young man, " I can only deliver in the 
presence of the right noble demoiselle, Eveline Berenger, if 1 
may be thought worthy of such honour.” , 

• “ That thou art, noble sir," said the same forward dame, who 
had before expressed her admiration so energetically j “I will 
upheld thqp worthy of bar presence, and whatever other grace 
a lady cm do thee." 

“ Now, hold thy tongue with a wauion ! " said the monk ; 
while in the same breath the Fleming exclaimed, “ Beware the 
oucking-etool, Lame Scant-o’-Grace 1 ” while he conducted the 
noble youth across the court. 

"Let my good horse be caied for,” said the cavalier, as he 
put the bridle into the hand of a menial ; and in doing so got 
rid of seme part of his female retinue, who began to pat and 
praise the steed as much as they h$l done the rider ; and some, 
in the enthusiasm of their joy, hardly abstained from kissing 
the stirrups and horse furniture. 

But Dame Gillian was not so ea§ly diverted from her own 
pofot a* were some of her companions. She continued to repeat 
the word cuc&ng-itool, till the Fleming was out of hearing^ and 
then became mere specific in her objurgation. — “And why 
cucking-stool, I pray, Sir Wilkin Buttarfirkin l You are the 
fluff s would aa mouth with u Flemish rtftumV 

napkin, I trow 1 Many euep, my cousin the weaver 1 And why 
the o4tiring'«toel, I prayV-because my young lady i» comely, 
and the young Again is- a man of mettle, revjrenoe to hia beard 
that ti to oome yet i Have we not eyes to see, and have we not 

ft A * • 

v , «in troth, Dame &Mm t they do you wrong who* doubt it,” 
«44 Byetowfo ,*m»e„ wbo <tpod. by ; ? but, 1 prithee, keep it 

f* Sow now, mannerly M«a Maspngr 1" replied the ineorritfhk 
vot. xix. * n 
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Gillian ; “ is your heart so high, ‘because you dandled our young 
lady on your kuee fifteen years" since J—Let me tell you, the 
cat will find its way to the oream, though it was brought up on 
an abbess's lap.” 

“ Some, housewife — home i " exclaimed her husband, the bid 
huntsman, who wag weary of this public exhibition .of his 
domestic termagant— “ home, or I will give you a taste of my 
dog-leash — Here are both the confessor and Wilkin Hammock 
wondering at your impudence.’' 

“Indeed!” replied Gillian; “and are not two fools enough 
for wonderment, that you must come with your grave pate to 
make up the numbej three 1 ” 

There was a general laugh at the huntsman’s expense, under 
cover of which he prudently withdrew his spouse, without 
attempting to continue the war of tongues, in whioji she had 
shown such a decided superiority. v , 

This controversy, so light is the change in human spirits, 
especially among the lower class, awakened bursts of idle 
mirth among beings, who had so lately been in the jdws of 
danger, if not of absolute despair. « 


CHAPTER TENTR 

They bore him barefaced cm hie bier, 

Six proper youths and tall, 

0 And many a tear bedew'd his grave 
Within yon kirkyard wall. 

Tub Faun or Grubbs Gnmr, 

While these matters took place in the castle-yard, Hie young 
squire, Da m ian Lacy, obtained the gudiance which he Jiad 

a ttested of Eveline Berenger, who received him jn the great 
1 of the castle, seated beneath the dais, ur canopy, and 
waited Upon by Rbee and other female attendant}; of whom 
the fi»t alone was permitted to use a tabouret or sS^aty ( stbql, 
in her so strict were the Norman maiden# of quality 

in ma&tajuiiig their clainjs to high tank and ohservanea • 

The youth was introduced by the oopfoesor t#4 Jteaobk, 
as the spiritual character of the one and thb trust reposed by 
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her late father in the other, authorised them to be present upon 
the occasion. Eveline naturally*blushea, as she advanced two 
steps to receive the handsome .youthful envoy ; and her baBhful- 
neSs seemed infectious, for it was with some confusion that 
Damfan went through the ceremony of saluting the hand which 
she extflhded towards 'him in token of welcome. Eveline was 
tinder the necessity of speaking first. 

“We advance as far as our limits will permit us," she said, 
“to greet with our thanks the messenger who brings us tidings 
of safety. We speak— -unlees we err — to the noble Damian of 
Lacyl” 

“To the humblest of your servants,”* answered Damian, 
^falling With some difficulty into the tone of courtesy which his , 
errand and character required, “ who approaches you on behalf 
of his noble unde, Hugo de lacy, Constable of Chester.” 

“ Will not bur noble deliverer in person honour with his 
presence the poor dwelling which he has saved i ” 

“Ify noble kinsman,” answered Damian, “is now Cod’s 
soldier, &nd bound by a vow not to come beneath a roof until 
he embark for toe Holy Land. But by my voice he con- 
gratulates you on the defeat of your savage enemies, and sends 
you these tokens that the comrade and friend of your noble 
father hath not left his lamentable death many hours un- 
avenged.” So saying, he drew forth and laid before Eveline 
the gold bracelets, the coronet, and the eudorchawg, or -chain 
of linked gold, which had distinguished the rank of the Welsh 
Prince, # 

“Gwenwyn hath then fallen)” said Eveline, a natural 
shudder combating with the feelings of gratified vengeance, 
as she beheld that the trophies wore speckled with blood, — 

“ The slayer of my father is no more !” 

“ My kinsman's lance transfixed the Briton as he endeavoured 
to rally his flying peoplefa-he died grimly on toe weapon which 
lukd passed mm than a fathom through his body, and exerted 
hfa fast strength in a ftirious but ineffectual blow with his 
m&ee.” * 

“ Heaven fa just," said Eveline ; “ may his sins he forgiven 
to thq man of Mood, since he hath fallen by a death so bloody i 
—One question I would ask you,*nobfa sir. My fathers 
reftiaks” — r» She paused, unable to proceed. 

* Hots 0. Endorohavrg chains. 
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“An hour will place them attyour disposal, moat honoured 
lady,” replied the squifo, in the tone of sympathy which the 
sorrows of so young and, so fair, an orphan called irresistibly 
forth. “Such preparations pa 'time admitted were malting 
even when I left the host, to transport what was mortal of the 
noble Berenger from ,the field on which we found him <*mid a 
monument of slain which his own sword had raised. My 
kinsman’s vow will not allow him to pass your portcullis ; but, 
with your permission, I will represent him, if such ha *your 
pleasure, at these honoured obsequies, having charge to that 
effect” 

“My brave and & noble father,” said Eveline, making an 
effort to restrain her tears, “will be best mourned by the noble' 
and toe brave.” She would have continued, but her voice foiled 
her, and she was obliged to withdraw abruptly, in order to give 
vent to her sorrow, and prepare for the funeral rites with such 
ceremony as circumstances should permit. Damian bowed to 
the departing mourner as reverently as he would have dong to a 
divinity, and taking his horse, returned to his unde's host, which 
had encamped hastily on the recent field of battle. * 

The sun was now high, and the whole plain presented the 
appearance of a bustle, equally different from the solitude of 
the early morning, and foom the roar and fury of the subse- 
quent engagement. The qpws of Hugo de Lacy’s victory 
everywhere spread abroad with all the alacrity of triumph, 
and had induced many of the inhabitants of the country, who 
had fled before the fury oft the Wolf of Plinlimmon, to return 
to their desolate habitations. Numbers also of the loose and 
profligate characters which abound in a country subject to the 
frequent changes of war, had flocked thither in quest of qpcil, 
or to gratify a spirit of restless curiosity. The Jew and the 
Lombard, despising danger where them was a chance of gain, 
might be already seen bartering liqupra and wares with the 
victorious men-at-arms, few the blood-stained ornaments of gold 
lately worn by the ./defeated British. Others noted as broken 
betwixt the Welsh captives and their captors ; and where they 
could trust tbs moans and good faith of tbs f0B^ ># poija^iiiu^ 
became homed for, or even advanced in ready money, the earns 
necessary for their ransom; whilst a more, numerous class ho 
cam? themselves the purehasars of those prison** who had no 
immediate means of settling with their conquerors. 
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That the spoil thus acquired might not long encumber the 
soldier, or blunt hi* ardour fof farther enterprise, the usual 
means of dissipating military spoils were already at hand. 
Courtezans, mimes, jugglers, minstrels, and tale-tellers of every 
description, had accompanied the night-march ; and, secure in 
the mffitarjr reputation of the celebrated «De Lacy, had rested 
fearlessly at some little distance until the battle was fought 
and won. These now approached, in many a joyous group, to 
congratulate the victors, dose to the parties which they 
formed for the dance, the song, or the tale, upon the yet bloody 
field,* the countrymen, summoned in for the purpose, were open- 
ing large tranches for depositing the dead — leeches were seen 
* tending the wounded — priests and monks confessing those in 
extremity — soldiers transporting from the field the bodies of the' 
more honoured among the slain — peasants mourning over their 
trampled crapb and plundered habitations — and widows and 
orphans searching for the bodies of husbands and parents, amid 
the promiscuous carnage of two combats. Thus woe mingled 
her wildest notes with those of jubilee and bacchanal triumph, 
and the plain of the Garde Doloureuse formed a singular parallel 
to thd varied maze of human life, where joy and grief are so 
strangely mixed, and where the confines of mirth and pleasure 
often border on those of sorrow and of death. 

About noon these various noises were at once silenced, and 
the attention alike of those who rejoiced or grieved was arrested 
by the loud and mournful sound of six trumpets, which, uplifting 
and uniting their thrilling tones in aSwild and melancholy death- 
note, apprised all, that the obsequies of the vUiant Raymond 
Berenger were about to commence. From a tent, which had • 
been hastily pitched for the immediate reception of the body, 
twelve black monks, the inhabitants of a neighbouring oonvent, 
began to file out in pairs, beaded by their abbot, who bore a 
large cross, and thundered fbrtif the sublime notes of the 
Catholic Mimm m, Domne. Then came a chosen body of 
men-St-aras, trailing their lances, with their, points reversed and 
pointed to> the earth ; and after them the body of the valiant 
Bfrengar, swapped .in his own knightly banner, whiflh, regained 
fifoty the hancte of ths Welsh, now served its noble owner in- 
stead of a tenets! pal. The moat gallant knights of the Con- 
tftabfo’s household (for, like other great nobles of that period, he 
had formed it upon a scale which approached to that of royalty) 
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walked as mourners and supporters of the corpse, whioh wo 
borne upon lances ; and the Constable of Chester himself, ah# 
and Ally armed, excepting the head, followed aa chief mourae; 
A chosen body of squires, mep-attenns, and pages of noble A 
sent, brought up the rear of the procession ; while their mini 
and trumpets echoed* back, from time to time, the mehuehol 
song of the monks, by replying in a note aa lugubrious as thei 
own. 

The course of pleasure was arrested, and even that of sorro' 
was for a moment turned from her own griefs, to witness th 
last honours bestowed on him, who had been in life the firth* 
and guardian of his people. 

The mournful procession traversed slowly the plain whin 
had been within a few hours the scene of such varied events 
and, pausing before the outer gate of the barricades of the casth 
invited, by a prolonged and solemn flourish, thedbrtressoto n 
ceive the remains of its late gallant defender. The melanchol; 
summons was answered by the warder’s horn — the drawljj|idg 
sunk— the portcullis rose — and Father Aldrovand appeared i 
the middle of the gateway, arrayed in hie sacerdotal habit, while 
a little way behind him stood the orphaned damsel* hr sud 
weeds of mourning as time admitted, supported by bur attend 
ant Bose, and followed by the females of the household. 

The Constable of Chester paused upon the threshold of th 
outer gate, and, pointing to the cross, signed in white doth upoi 
his left shoulder, with a lowly reverence resigned to his nephew 
Damian, the task of attending the remains of Raymond Berenge 
to the chapel within the castle, The soldiers of Hugo de Daqy 
most of whom were bouud by the same vow with himself, ale 
halted without tire castle gate, and remained under arms* whil 
the death peal of the chapel bell announced from within th 
progress of the procession. 

It winded on through those narrow* entrance* which wer 
drilfidly contrived to interrupt the progress of an enemy, gw 
should bdeucoead iq forcing the outer gate, atriemvedlrtMM^ 
in the great courtyard, where most of the inhabitants of th 
fortress, wfl -those who, under recent Jul toko 

refbce there, were drawn t®, in order to Joel* fin tb» lent tip* 
ot thdr departed lord. Among these were 
motley crowd from without* Whom curiosity or the,e<psot>} fa 
of a dole, hud brought ty % castle gate, and who, by one aqp 
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meat or another, had obtained from the warders permission to 
enter the interior. 

The body wan here set down before the door of the chapel, 
the ancient Gothic front of which formed one side of the court- 
yard,* until certain prayers were recited by the priests, in which 
tiie cwt W around were supposed to join with becoming reverence. 

It was during this interval, that a man, whose peaked beard, 
embroidered girdle, and high-crowned hat of grey felt, gavo him 
the tiir of a Lombard merchant, addressed Margery, the nurse 
of Eveline, in a whispering tone, and with a foreign accent. — 
“lam* travelling merchant, good sister, and am come hither 
in quest of gain — can you tell me whether I can have any 
* custom in this castle 1 " 

“ You are come at an evil time, Sir Stranger — you may your- * 
self see that this is a place ior mourning and not for merchan- 
dise." ' 

“Yet mourning times have their own commerce,” said the 
stranger, approaching still closer to the side of Margery, and 
lowering his voice to a tone yet more confidential “ 1 have 
sable soaffe of Persian silk — black 'buglos, in which a princess 
mightf mourn for a deceased monarch — Cyprus, such as the East 
hath seldom sent forth — black cloth for mourning hangings — 
all that may express sorrow and reverence in fashion and attire ; 
and I know how to be grateful to /hose who help me to custom 
Oome, bethink you, good dame — such things must be had — 1 
will sell as good ware and as cheap as another ; and a kirtle to 
yourself, or, at your pleasure, a purse with five florins, shall be 
the meed of your kindness.” 

“ I prithee peace, friend,” said Margery, “ and choose a better 
time for vaunting your wares — you neglect both place and season; 
and if yon be farther importunate, I must speak to those who 
will show you the outward side of the castle gate. I marvel 
the warders would admit pedlars tfpon a day such as this— they 
would drive a gainful bargain by the bedside of their mother, 
wens she dying, I trow.” So saying, she turned scornfully from 
feiib* • 

While /htil angrily rejected on the one side, the merchant 
Alt his eloak receive an intelligent twitch upon the other, and, 
looking round upon*the signal, he saw a dune, whose black ker- 
*hi*f was affectedly disposed, so as to give an appearance of 
solemnity to a set of light laughing features, which must have 
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been captivating when , young, since they retained so many good 
points when at least forty years had passed over them. She 
winked to the merchant,- touching at the Bame time her under 
Up with her forefinger, to announce the propriety of silence and 
secrecy ; then gliding from the crowd, retreated to asnudl Ireeess 
formed by a projecting buttress of the chapel, as if to amid the 
pressure likely to take place at the moment when the bier should 
be lifted. The merchant Med not to follow her example, and 
was soon by her side, when she did not give him the trouble of 
opening hie affairs, but commenced thd conversation herself. 

“ I have heard what you said to our dame Margery— ^Man- 
nerly Margery, as I'eall her — heard as much, at least, as led, 
me to guess the rest, for I have got an eye in my head, I promise 
you.” 

“ A pair of them, my pretty dame, and as bright as drops of 
dew in a May morning.” ' 

“Oh, you say so, because I have been weeping,” stud the 
scarlet-hared Gillian, for it was even herself who spok$ ; tf* and 
to be sure, I have good cause, for our lord was always my very 
good lord, and would sometimes chuck me under the* chin, and 
call me hnxom Gillian of Croydon — not that the good gentleman 
was ever uncivil, for he would thrust a silver twopennies into 
my hand at the same time. — Oh ! the friend that I have lost I 
— And I have had anger otfhis account too — I have seen old 
Baoul as sour as vinegar, and fit for no place but the kennel for 
a whole day about it ; but. as I stud to him, it was not for the 
like of me to be affrontingrour master, and a great baron, about 
a chuck under the chin, or a kiss, or such like* 

“ No wonder you are bo sorry for so kind a master, dtonc,” 
said the merchant. 

“No wonder indeed,” replied the dame, with a sigh; “and 
them what is to become of us! — It is like my young mistress 
will go to her aunt— or she will marry -tine of these Lacy* that 
they talk so much of— or, at any rate, she will leave the castle ; 
and it’s like old Baoul and I will be turned to grass with the 
1(114*4 old charger*. The Lord knows, they may ah well bang 
him ns with the old hounds, for he is both fbotiesr and feng- 
less, and fit for nothing on earth that I know ofc" 

“ Yotfr yonsg mistress Is that lady in thb mourning mantl^’l 
said -the merchant, “who so nearly sunk down upon Urn body 
just nowl” 
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“In good troth is she, sir— aid much .pause she has to sink 
down. I am sure she*will be to seek for such another father.” 

“I see yon am a most discerning woman, gossip Gillian/' 
answered the merchant ; “ and yonder youth that supported her 
is ^mlbridegroomt” 

'“Muon need she has for Borne one to "support her/’ said 
Gillian ; “and so have I for that matter, for what can poor old 
rusty Raoul do?” 

“ Bht as to your young lady’s marriage ?” said the merchant. 

“ No one knows more, than that such a thing was in treaty 
between our late lord and the great Constable of Chester, that 
$arao to-day but just in time to prevent the Wolsh from cutting 
all our throats, and doing the Lord knoweth what mischief 
beside. But there is a marriage talked of, that is certain — and 
most folk think it must be forthis smooth-cheeked boy, Damian, 
as they 'tell liiiS ; for though the Constable has gotten a beard, 
which his nephew hath not, it is something too grizzled for a 
bridegsoom’s chin — Besides, he goes to the Holy Wars — fittest 
place for all elderly warriors — I wish.he would take Raoul with 
him. — But what is all this to what you were saying about your 
mourning wares even now? — It is a sad truth, that my poor 
lord is gone — But what then ? — Well-a-day, you know the good 
old saw. — 

’ * Cloth most we w ear, 

Eat beef and drlltk beer, 

Though the dead go to bier. 1 

And for your merchandising, I am aaslike to help you with my 
good word as Mannerly Margery, provided you Md fair for it : 
since, if the lady loves me not so much, I can turn the steward 
round my finger.” 

“ Take this in part of your bargain, pretty Mistress Gillian,” 
said the merchant ; “ and when my wains come up, I will con- 
sider you amply, if I get good sale by your favourable report.— 
Bat how shall I get into the castle again? for I would wish to 
consult ypu, being a sensible woman, before I come in with my 
lugpge.” • 

“ Why,” euwwered, the complaisant dame, “if our English 
he on guard, yon have only to ask for Gillian, and they will 
open the wicket to my single men to once; for we Engli sh 
stick all together, were it but to spite the Normans but if a 
Norman* he on duty, you must ask for old Raoul, and say you 
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come to speak of dogs and h&wks for sale, and I warrant yon 
come to speech of me that fay. If the sentinel he a Fleming, 
you have but to say yon are a merchant, and he will let you in 
for the love of trade.” « 

The merchant repeated his thankful acknowledgment; glided 
from her side, and mixed among the spectators, leaving her to 
congratulate herself on having gained a brace of florins by the 
indulgence of her natural talkative humour; for which, on 
other occasions, she had sometimes dearly paid. * 

The ceasing of the heavy toll of the castle bell now gave 
intimation that the noble Raymond Berenger had bceiflaid in 
the vault with hiscfathers. That part of the Amoral attendants 
who had come from the host of De Lacy, now proceeded to ttfe 
castle-hall, where they partook, but with temperance, of some 
refreshments which were offered es a death-meal ; and presently 
after left the castle, headed by young Damian, In the same slow 
and melancholy form in which they had entered. The monks 
remained withm the castle to sing repeated services fbr tjta soul 
of the deceased, and for those of his faithful men-at-Wms who 
had fbllen around him, and who had been so much mangled 
during, and after, the contest with the Welsh, that it w&s scarce 
possible to know one individual from another , otherwise the 
body of Dennis Morolt would have obtained, as bis faith well 
deserved, the honours of a separate funeral.* 

* The Welsh, a fierce and barbarous people, were often accused of 
mangling the bodies of their slam antagonists. Every one must remember 
Shakespeare's account, bow a 

• - — ■ — “ the noble Mortimer, 

Leading the men of Herefordshire to Aght 
Against the irregular and wild Glendowei^- 
Was, by the rude hands of that Welshman, taken, 

And a thousand of Mi people butchered ; 

Upon whose dead corpse them waa such misuse, 

3uoh beastly, shameless , 

By these Welshwomen dong, 4 may not be, 

Without much Shame, retold or *t*feen «f w 
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CHAPTER ELEVENTH* 

The funeral baited meats 
fHd coldly furnish forth the marriage table. 

Tu religious rites which followed the Amend of Raymond 
Berenger endured without interruption for the period of six 
days ; during which alms were distributed to the poor, mid 
relief administered, at the expense of the Lady Eveline, to all 
those who had Buffered by the late inroad** Death-meals, as 
tfiey were termed, were also spread in honour of the deceased ; 
but the lady herself, and most of her attendants, observed a 
stem ooursf of vigil, discipline, and fasts, which appeared to 
the Normans a more decorous manner of testifying their respect 
for the dead, than the Saxon and Flemish custom of banqueting 
and drjpkiug inordinately upon such occasions. 

Meanwhile, the Constable De Lacy retained a large body of 
his men encamped under the walla of the Garde Doloureuse, 
for protection against some new irruption of the Welsh, while 
with the rest he took advantage of his victory, and struck terror 
into tire British by many well-conducted forays, marked with 
ravages scarcely less hurtful than their own. Among the enemy, 
the evils of discord were added to those of defeat and invasion ; 
for two distant relations of Gwenwyn contended for the throne 
he had lately occupied, and on this, asaon many other occasions, 
the Britons suffered as much from internal disseUsion as from 
the Bword of the Normans. A worse politician, and a less 
celebrated soldier, than the sagacious and successful De Lacy, 
could not have failed, under such circumstances, to negotiate 
as he did an advantageous peace, which, while it deprived 
Powys of a part of its •frontier, and the command of some 
important passes, in 'which it was the Constable’s purpose to 
build castles, rendered the Garde Doloureuse .more secure than 
formerly, from any sudden attack on the part of their fiery and 
restless neighbours. ,De Lacy’s care also west to reestablishing 
those settlers who had fled from their possessions, and putting 
the whole, lordship, which now descended upon an unprotected 
female into a state of defence as perfect as its situation a 
hostile frontier could possibly permit. 
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Whilst thus amriqusly provident In the affairs of the orphan 
of the Garde Doloureuse, Ufa Lae 7, during the space we hare 
mentioned, sought not.to disturb her filial grief by say personal 
intercourse. His nephew, » indeed, was despatched by times 
every morning to lay before her his uncle’s dmoirs, in the high- 
flown language of the day, and acquaint her with* the steps 
which he had taken in her affairs. As a meed due to his 
relative’s high services, Damian was always admitted to see 
Eveline on such occasions, and returned charged with heir 
gratefol thanks, and her implicit acquiescence hi whatever the 
Constable proposed for her consideration. ’ 

But when the* days of rigid mourning were elapsed, tjie 
young De Lacy stated, on the part of his kinsman, that his 
treaty with the Welsh being concluded, and all things In the 
district arranged as well as rireumatances would ^permit, the 
Constable of Chester now proposed to retufn into* his own 
territory, in order to resume bis instant preparations for the 
Holy Land, which the duty of chastising her enemieschad for 
some days interrupted. * 

“ And will not the noble Constable, before he departs from 
this place,” said Eveline, with a burst of gratitude which the 
occasion well merited, “ receive the personal thanks of her that 
was ready to perish, when he so valiantly came to her aidl” 
“It was even on that .point that I was commissioned to 
speak,” replied Damian ; “ but my noble kinsman feels diffi- 
dent to propose to you that which he most earnestly desires — 
the privilege of speaking to your own ear certain matters of 
high import, fold with which he judges it fit to intrust no third 
party." 

“ Surely,” said the maiden, blushing, “there can be bought 
beyond the bounds of maidenhood in my seeing the noble Con- 
stable whenever such is his pleasure.” 

“ But his vow,” replied Damian, Kinds my kinsman not to 
come beneath a rodf until he sets sail for Palestine} and in 
order tq meet him, you must grace him so for as to ybtt his 
pavilion*-— a condescension which, as a knight ted Hott&an 
ttdhld, be can scarcely ask of a damsel of high degree.” 

i# that alii” laid Eveline, who, educated to * remote 
g fl gjjL & titoa&i&er to aokne of the ftteo feisi of oHotMta 
whhfo ‘tlfo damsels of the tone observed irwegig 'todr state 
towards the other sex “ Shall I not," She add, “gb to rehdSr 
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my thanks to* my deliverer, since fie cannot come hither to receive 
them ) Xett the noble Hugo de Lacy, that; next to my gratitude 
to Heaven, it is due to, him and to hig brave companions in 
arms. 1 will come to his tent 'as Ip & holy shrine ; and, could 
nub homage please him, 1 would come barefooted, were the 
read strewed with flints and with thorns,” . 

“ My unde will be equally honoured and delighted with your 
resolve," said Damian ; “ but it will be his study to save you 
all unnecessary trouble, and with that view a pavilion shall bo 
instantly planted before your castle gate, which, if it please you 
to gmoe it with your presence, may be the place for the desired 
interview." 

'Eveline readily acquiesced in what was proposed, as the 
expedient agreeable to the Constable, and recommended by 
Damian j hpt, in the simplicity of her heart, she saw no good 
reason why, under the guardianship of the latter, she should 
not instantly, and without farther form, have traversed the 
little familiar plain on which, when a child, she used to chase 
buttermeS and gather kingVcups, and where of later years she 
whs wont to exercise her palfrey on this well-known plain, being 
the only space, and that of email extent, which separated her 
from the camp of the Constable. 

The youthful emissary, with whose presence she had now 
become familiar, retired to acquaint,his kinsman and lord with 
the success of hiB commission ; and Eveline experienced the 
first sensation of anxiety upon her own account which had 
agitated her bosom since the defeat «md death of Gwenwyn 
gave her permission to dedicate her thoughts exclusively to 
grief for the loss which she had sustained in the person of her 
noble father. But now, when that griefj though not satiated, 
was blunted by solitary indulgence'— now that she was to 
appear before the person of whose fame she had heard so much, 
of whose powerful protaction she had received such recent 
proofs, her mind insensibly turned upon the nature and con- 
sequences of that important interview. Shq had seen Hugo 
de Lacy, indeed, at the great tournament at Chester, where 
his valour ud skill were the theme of every tongue, and she 
had. received the homage which he rendered her beauty when 
he assigned to her the price with all the gay fluttering! of 
youthfid vanity ,* but of his person and figure she had po 
distinct . ide », excepting that he was a middle-sued man, 
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dressed in peculiarly rich ardour, and that the countenance, 
which looked out ffom under the shade of his raised riser, 
seemed to her juvenile estimate vet% nearly as old as that 
of her lather. This pen$n, ; af whom she had such alight 
recollection, had been the chosen instrument employed* by her 
tutelar protectress in rescuing her from captivity, and in 
avenging the loss of a father, and she was bound by her vow 
to consider him as the arbiter of her fate, if indeed he should 
deem it worth his while to become so. She wearied her 
memory with vain efforts to recollect so much of his features as 
might give her some means of guessing at his disposition, and 
her judgment toiled in coqjeoturing what lure of conduct he 
was likely to pursue towards her. * 

The great Baron himself seemed to attach to their meeting 
a degree of consequence which .was intimated by. the formal 
preparations which he made for it. Eveline had imagined that 
he might have ridden to the gate of the castle in five minutes, 
and that, if a pavilion were actually necessary to the dpcorum 
of their interview, a tent could have been transferred from his 
leaguer to the castle gate, and pitched there in ten minutes 
mare. But it was plain that the Constable considered much 
more form and ceremony as essential to their meeting j tor, in 
about half-an-hour after Damian de Lacy had left toe castle, 
not fewer than twenty soldiers and artificers, under toe direc- 
tion of a pursuivant, whose tabard was decorated with the 
armorial bearings of the house of Lacy, were employed in 
erecting before the g&teeof the Garde Dolour euse one of those 
Bplendid pavilions which were employed at tournaments sad 
other occasions of public state. It was of purple silk, vetoed 
with gold embroidery, having the cords of toe mm» rich 
materials. The doorway was formed by six lanoes, the- staves 
of which were plated with silver, and the blades eoteposed of 
the same precious metal • These wane pitched into the ground 
by ocmples, and crossed at the top, so as to form a sort of 
succession of aretes, which ware covered by drapery of am* 
green rilk| forming a pleasing contrast with to* purple and 
,gotd> N t ^ 

The interior of toe tent was deakred V Dame GtiUiaa and 
atom* vhflto curiosity, induced them to Visit it, to.be Of « 
splendor* agreeing with .the outside. There .tot Oriental 
carpets, and tome toe tapestries of Ghent tod Bragwmiagied 
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in gay profusion, while the top,' of the pavilion, covered with 
sky-blue silk, was arranged so as* to reedbble the firmament, 
and richly studded witji a sum moon, and stars, composed of 
solid silver. This gorgeous pavuioi^had been made for the use 
of the ealebrated William of Ypres, who acquired such great 
wealth ententes! of the mercenaries of KingcStephen, and wee 
by him created Earl of Albemarle j but the chance of war had 
assigned it to De Lacy, after one of the dreadful engagements, 
so many of which occurred during the civil warn betwixt 
Stephen and the Empress' Maude, or Matilda. The Constable 
had never before been known to use it; for although wealthy 
and powerful, Hugo de Lacy was, on most occasions, plain and 
uflostentatious ; which, to those who knew him, made his pre- 
sent conduct seem the more remarkable. At the hour of noon 
he arrived, gobly mounted, at (he gate of the castle, and draw- 
ing up a small foody of servants, pages, and equerries, who 
attended hhn in their richest liveries, placed himself at thoir 
head, and directed his nephew to intimate to the Lady of the 
Garde Dofoureuse, that the humblest of her servants awaited 
the honour of her presence at the castle gate. 

Among the spectators who witnessed his arrival there were 
many who thought that some part of the state and splendour 
attached to his pavilion and his retinue had been better applied 
to set forth the perm of the Ooufyable himself, as his attire 
was simple even to meanness, and his person by no means of 
such distinguished bearing as might altogether dispense with 
the advantages of dress and ornament The opinion became 
yet more protalent when he descended from horseback, until 
which time his masterly management of the noble animal he 
bestrode gave a dignify to his person and figure which he lost 
upon dismounting from his steel saddle. In height the cele- 
brated Constable scarce attained the middle sire, and his limbs, 
though strongly built and well knit, were deficient in grace 
and ease of movement. His legs were slightly curved out- 
wards, which gave him advantage as a horseman, but showed 
unfovourably when he was upon foot. He halted, though very 
•lightly, in tynsequence of one of his legs having been broken 
by the fall of a charger, and inartifloiaiiy set by an inexperi- 
enced surgeon* This, "also, was a blemish in his deportment ; 
did though, hip broad shoulders, sinewy arms, and expand'd 
cheat} betokened the strength which he often displayed, it was 
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strength of a clumsy and ungtaoeM character. Hi& language 
and gestures were those of’one seldoiq used to convene with 
equals, more seldom still with superiors — short, abrupt, and 
decisive, almost to the verge of stenmesa. In the judgment 
of those who were habitually acquainted with the Constable 
there was both dignity and hindness in his keetf eye and 
expanded brow j bnt such as saw him for the first time judged 
less favourably, sad pretended to discover a harsh and passion- 
ate expression, although they allowed his countenance te have, 
on the whole, a bold and martial character. His age was in 
reality not more than flve-and-fbrty ; bnt the fatigues *of war 
and of climate had added in appearance ten yean to that period 
of time. By far the plainest dressed man of his train, he wide 
only a short Norman mantle over the dose dress of ehamois- 
leather, which, almost always covered by his armour, waa in 
some places slightly soiled by its pressure. A. brown hat, in 
which he wore a sprig of rosemary in memory of his vow, 
served for his head-gear — his good sword and dagger hqng at a 
belt made of Beal-akin. * 

Thus accoutred and at the head of a glittering and gilded 
band of retainers, who watched bis slightest glance, the Con- 
stable of Cheater awaited the arrival of die Lady Eveline 
Berenger at the gate of her castle of Garde Dolouteuse, 

The trumpets from within announced her presence — the 
bridge fell, and, led by Damian de Lacy in his gayest habit 
and followed by her train of females, and menial or vassal 
attendants, she came forth in her loveliness from under the 
massive and ^antique portal of her paternal fortress. She was 
dressed without ornaments of any kind, and hi deep mourning 
weeds, w best befitted her reoent loss ; forming, in this re- 
spect, a strong contrast with the rich attire of her conductor, 
whose costly dress gleamed with jewels and embroidery, while 
their age and personal beauty made them in every other respect 
the fair counterpart of each other ; a ommmstanee which pro- 
bably gore rise, to the delighted murmur and hum which 
passed through the bystanders on their appearance, and which 
only respect {for the deep mourning of Eyeline patented from 
breaking out 'into shouts of applause. * 

]|6 thftt fiujr root of h ad # atop 

beyond the ndimdes which formed the outward tractor of the 
castle, the Constable de Lacy stepped forward to meet her, and 
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bending his right knee to the earth, craved pardon for the dis- 
courtesy which his vow had imposed oft him, while he expressed 
his sense of the honour with .which she now graced him, as 
one for which his life, devoted to her service, would be an inade- 
quate acknowledgment. 

The aStion and speech, though both in odnsbtence with the 
romantic gallantry of the times, embarrassed Eveline; and 
the rather that this homage was so publicly rendered. She 
entreated the Constable to stand up, and not to add to the 
confusion of one who wits already sufficiently at a loss how to 
aoquit*hereelf of the heavy debt of gratitude which she owed 
him. The Constable arose accordingly, fefter saluting her 
Sand, which she extended to him, and prayed her, since Bhe 
was so f&r condescending, to deign to enter the poor hut he had 
prepared far her shelter, and «to grant him the honour of the 
audience he hsStl solicited. Eveline, without farther answer 
than a bow, yielded him her hand, and desiring the rest of her 
train fp remain where they were, commanded the attendance 
of Bose Hammock. 

“Lady,” said the Constable, “the matters of which I am 
oompeUhd thus hastily to speak, are of a nature the most 
private." 

“ This maiden,” replied Eveline, “ is my bower-woman, and 
acquainted with my most inward thoughts ; I beseech you to 
permit her presence at our conference.” 

“It were better otherwise,” said Hugo de Lacy, with some 
embarrassment • “ but your pleasure shall be obeyed.” 

He led the Lady Eveline into the tent, and entreated her to 
be seated on a large pile of cushions, covered with rich Vene- 
tian silk, Bose placed herself behind her mistress, half kneel- 
ing upon the same cushions, and watched the motions of the 
all-acoomplished soldier and statesman, whom the voice oi 
feme landed so loudly enjoying* his embarrassment as a 
triumph of her sear, and scarcely of opinion that his shamois 
doublet and square form accorded with the splendour of the scene, 
or tile almoet aagelio beauty of Eveline, the other actor therein. 

“ Lady,” said the Constable, after some hesitation, “ I would 
willingly say what it is fey lot to tell you, in such terms as 
isdias love to listen to, end which surely your excellent beauty 
‘mom topeefeUy deserves ; but I have been too long trained in 
vert. nut. 1 
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comps and councils to express my meaning otherwise than 
simply and plainly.” 

“ 1 shall the more easily understand you, my lord," said 
Eveline, trembling, though die scarce knew why. 

“My story, then, must be a blunt one. Somethin# there 
passed between yo'fr honourable father and myselfj touching a 
union of our houses.” — He paused, as if he wished or expected 
Eveline to say something, but as she was silent, he proceeded. 
“ I would to Qod, that aa he was at the beginning df this 
treaty, it had pleased Heaven he should have conducted and 
concluded it with his usual wisdom ; but what remed/1— he 
has gone the path Which we must all tread.” 

“Your Lordship," said Eveline, “has nobly avenged the 
death of your noble friend.” 

“ I have but done my devouy lady, as a good dnught, in 
defence of an endangered maiden — a Lord Matcher inf protec- 
tion of the frontier — and a friend in avenging his Mend. But 
to the point. — Our long and noble line draws near to «t close. 
Of my remote kinsman, Randal Lacy, I will not speak ; for in 
him I see nothing that is good or hopeful, nor have we been 
at one for many yean. My nephew, Damian, gives "hopeful 
promise to be a worthy branch of our ancient tree — but he is 
scarce twenty years old, and hath a long career of adventure 
and peril to encounter, ere lie can honourably propose to him- 
self the duties of domestic privacy or matrimonial engagements. 
His mother also is English, some abatement perhaps in the 
escutcheon of his arms ; tyet, had ten yean more passed over 
him with th6 honours of chivalry, I should have proposed 
Damian de Lacy for the happiness to which I at present myself 
aspire.” 

“You— you, my lord!— it is impossible I” said Eveline, 
endeavouring at the same time to suppress all that oould be 
offensive in the surprise which she couM not help exhibiting. 

“I do not wonder/ 1 replied the Constable calmly,— for the 
ice bring now broken, he resumed the natural staadinew of Ids 
manner and character,—” that you express surprise at this 
daring proposal I have not perhaps the form the t pleases a 
lady’s eye,' add 1 have fcffgotten,— that is, if I ever knew them, 
—the twins end phrase* which please a ear ; but, noble. 
Eveline, rile Lady of Hugo de Lacy will be one of the foremost 
among the matronage of England.” - * 
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« It will the better become tibte individual to whom so high a 
dignity is offered,” said Eveline, ** to consider how far she is 
capable of discharging its duties,” 

“ Of that I fear nothing,” said De Lacy. “ She who hath 
been so* excellent a daughter, cannot be less estimable in every 
other relation in life,” * 

“I do not find that confidence in myself, my lord,” replied 
the embarrassed maiden, “with which yon are so willing to 
load tfte — And I — forgive me — must crave time for other 
inquiries, as well as those whiqh respect myself” 

You? father, noble lady, had this union warmly at heart 
Tihis scroll, signed with his own hand, will dhow it.” He bent 
his knee as he gave the paper. “ The wife of De Lacy will 
have, as the daughter of Baymond Berenger merits, the rank 
of a princess ; his widow, the dowry of a queen.” 

“Modk me n<ft with your knee, my lord, while you plead to 
me the paternal commands, which, joined to other circum- 
stances?— she paused, and sighed deeply — “ leave me, perhaps, 
but little room for free will !” 


Emboldened by this answer, De Lacy, who had hitherto re- 
mained on his knee, rose gently, and assuming a seat beside 
the Lady Eveline, continued to press his suit, — not, indeed, 
in the language of passion, but of a plain-spoken man, eagerly 
urging a proposal on which his diappiness depended The 
virion of the miraculous image was, it may be supposed, up- 
permost in the mind of Eveline, who, tied down by the 
solemn vow she had made on that dbcasion, felt herself con- 
strained to return evasive answers, where she Aight perhaps 
have given a direct negative, had her own wishes alone been to 
deride her reply. 

“You cannot,” she said, “expect from me, my lord, in this 
my sa recent orphan state, that I should come to a speedy 
determination upon as affeir of such deep importance. Give 
me lriettre of your nobleness for consideration with myself— for 
omnfitetfaa with my friends." 

"’“'Alas I firir Ewtea* said the Baron, “ do not be offended 
at my urgency. , I cannot long delay setting forward on a 
distant and 'perilous expedition; and the short time left me 
for soliciting your favour, must be arf apology for my impor- 
tttttftjr . 

“And is it in these circumstances, noble De Lacy, that yon 
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would encumber yourself with family ties V asked the maiden, 
timidly. * . 

“I am God’s soldier,” said, the Constable, “and He, in 
whose cause I fight in Palestine, will defend my unfa in 
England.” * 

“Hear then nfy present answer, my lord,” saicf Eveline 
Berenger, rising from her seat. “ To-morrow I proceed to the 
Benedictine nunnery at Gloucester, where resides my honoured 
father’s sister, who is Abbess of that reverend house. To her 
guidance I will commit myself in this matter.” 

“A fair and maidenly resolution,” answered De Lacy, who 
seemed, on his part, rather glad that the conference was 
abridged, “ and, as I trust, not altogether unfavourable to tie 
suit of your humble suppliant, since the good Lady Abbess 
hath been long my honoured friend.” He then turned to Bose, 
who was about to attend her lady : — “ Pretty Amides,* 1 he said, 
offering a chain of gold, “ let this carcanet encircle thy neck, 
and buy thy good will.” • 

“My good will cannot be purchased, my lord,” Said Bose, 
putting back the gift which he proffered. 

“ Your fair word, then,” said the Constable, again 'pressing 
it upon her. 

“ Fair words are easily bought,” said Bose, still rejecting the 
chain, “ but they are seldom worth the purchase-money." 

“ Do you scorn my proffer, damsel i ” said De Lacy ; “ it has 
graced the neck of a Norman count.” 

“Give it to a Nomfan countess then, my lord,” said the 
damsel ; “ I &m plain Rose Flammock, the weaver’s daughter. 
I keep my good word to go with my good will, and a fatten 
chain will become me as well as beaten gold.” 

“Peace, Bose,” said her lady; “yon are over malapert to 
talk thus to the Lord Constable.-— And yon, my fard," she 
continued, “permit me nbw to depaft, since yon pm pcMeeesed 
of ray answer to ydur present proposal. I regret it bed not 
been of some lesa delicate nature, that by granting fa at <hk», 
and without delay, I might have shown my eense oTyour 
services. ” 

The lady wee handed forth by the Constable of Cheater 
with the same ceremony which had been observed at their 
entrance, and she returned to her own castfa, sad and anxious 
fa mind for the event of this important conference. She 
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gathered closely round her the? great mourning veil, that the 
alteration of her countenance mfght not be observed; and, 
without pausing to speak even to Father Aldrovand, she in- 
stantly withdrew to the privacy* of her own bower. 


CHAPTER TWELFTH. 

Now all ye ladies of fair Scotland, 

And ladies of England that happy would prove, 

Marry never for houses, nor marry for land, 

Nor many for nothing bnt only love. 

Family Quarrels. 

• 

When <the Lady Eveline had retired into her own private 
chamber, Rose Flammook followed her unbidden, and proffered 
her assistance in removing the large veil which she had worn 
while shl was abroad; but the lady refused her permission, 
saying, “You are forward with service, maiden, when it is 
not required of you.” 

“ Yon are displeased with me, lady !” said Rose. 

“And if I am, I have cause,” replied Eveline. “You know 
my difficulties — you know what n*y duty demands; yet, in- 
stead of aiding me to make the sacrifice, you render it more 
difficult.” 

“Would I had influence to guide *y our path !” said Rose; 
“ you should find it a smooth one — ay, an honest and straight 
one, to book” 

“ How mean you, maiden 1” said Eveline. 

“I would have you,” answered Rose, “recall the encourage- 
ment— thO consent, I may almost call it — you have yielded to 
this proud baton. Ha in too great *to be loved himself — too 
haughty to love you as you deserve. If you wed him, you 
wed gilded misery, and, it may be, dishonour as well as 
discontent." • 

“ Remember, dauysel,” answered Eveline Berenger, “his 
toward® ua. w 

“ His services 1 ” answered Rose, “.He ventured his lift for 
xm, indeed, but so did every soldier in his host. And an* 1 
bound to wed any ruffling blade among them, because he fought 
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when the trumpet sounded ? I wonder what is the meaning of 
their devoir, as they doll it, Men it shqmes them not to claim 
the highest reward woman can bestow? merely for discharging 
the duty of a gentleman, byji distressed creature, A gentleman, 
said It— The coarsest boor in Bandera would hardly aspect 
thanlra for doing the duty of a man by women in such a ease," 

“ But my father's wishes 1 ” said the young lady, 

“They had reference, without doubt, to the inclination of 
your father’s daughter,” answered the attendant, “I will not 
do my late noble lord— -(may God assoilzie him !) — the injustice 
to suppose he would hare urged aught in this matter which 
squared not with your free choice.” 

“ Then my vow — my fatal tow, as I had well-nigh called if,” 
said Eveline. “ Hay Heaven forgive me my ingratitude to my 
patroness 1" . 

“Even this shakes me not,” said Bose; “4 will never be- 
lieve our Lady of Mercy would exact such a penalty for her 
protection, as to desire me to wed the man I could not Jove. 
She smiled, you say, upon your prayer. Go — lay eft Iter feet 
these difficulties whioh oppress you, and see if she trill not 
smile again. Or seek a dispensation from your vow-Meek it 
at the expense of the half of your estate,— seek it at the 
expense of your whole properly. Go a pilgrimage barefooted 
to Borne — do anything but give your hand Mere yon cannot 
give your heart.” 

“ Ton speak warmly, Bose,” said Eveline, still Sighing as she 
spoke. 

“ Alas ! my sweet lady, I have cause. Have I net seen a 
household where love was not — where, although them was 
worth and good-will, and enough of the means of life; all was 
embittered by regrets, whioh were not only vain but criminal ? ” 
“Yet, methinks, Bose, a sense of what is dne to ourselves 
sad to others may, if listened to, gnjde qnd comfort os under 
such footings even as thou hast described.” 

“It will sav% us from sin, lady, but not from Sorrow,” 
answered Bose; “and wherefore should we, with our eyes 

a rush into circumstances where duty must far With to- 
rn? Why row against wind and tid4 when you may 
as easily take advantage, of the breeze?” • ( 

Because the voyage of my life lies wh#e winds and currents 
oppose me,” answered Eveline. “ It is my tote, Boe&”' 
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" Not udieea you make it such by choice,” answered Ho*. 
“ Qb, could you but have seen *the pale eheek, sunken eye, and 
dejected bearing of my poor mother I— I hare said too much.” 

“ It was then your &other,”isaid her' young lady, “ of whose 
unhappy wedlock you have spoken*?” 

“ It was — it was,” said Rose, bursting iijto tears. “I have 
exposed my own shame to save you from sorrow. Unhappy 
she was, though most guiltless — so unhappy, that the breach 
of dike, and the inundation in which she perished, wero, 
but for my sake, to her Welcome as night to the weary labourer. 
She bad a heart like yours, .formed to love and be loved ; and 
it would be doing honour to yonder proud £aron, to say he had 
wuoh worth aa my father's. — Yet was she most unhappy. Oh 1 
my sweet lady, be warned, and break off this ill-omened match 1” 

Eveline returned the pressure with which the affectionate 
girl, a% sSe dung to her harfd, enforced her well-meant advice, 
and then muttered, with a profound sigh, — “Rose, it is too 
late.” 

“ Never-never,” said Rose, looking eagerly round the room. 
“Where are those writing materials? — Let me bring Father 
Aldrovand, and instruct him of your pleasure — or, stay, the 
good father hath himself an eye on the splendours of the world 
which he thinks he has abandoned — he will be no safe secretary. 
-—I will go myself to the Lord Constable — me his rank cannot 
dasrie, or his wealth bribe, or his ‘power overawe. I will tell 
him he doth no knightly part towards you, to press his contract 
with your father in such an hour of # helpless sorrow — no pious 
party in delaying 'the execution of his vows for the purpose of 
marrying or giving in marriage— no honest pan, to press him- 
self on a maiden 'whose heart has not decided in his favour — 
no wise port, to many one whom he must presently abandon, 
either to solitude, or to the dangers of a profligate court,” 

“You hays not courage for sttph an embassy, Rose,” said 
her mistress, sadly smiting through her tears, at her youthful 
etteadant’s seal, 

“Not ogurage for it 1 — and wherefore not? — Try me,” an- 
.-meamd the Flemish maiden in return. “ I am neither Saracen 
nor Wdahman-*-hi« lance and sword scare me not. I follow 
not Ids banner — h^ voice of command concerns me not I 
•oould, with your leave, boldly tell him he is a selfish man, 
veiling with flair and honourable pretexts his pursuit of objects 
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which concern his own pride end gratification, and founding 
high claims on having rendered the services which common 
humanity demanded. And all for what? — Forsooth the great 
De Lacy must have an' heir to' his noble house, and his ftir 
nephew is not good enough ‘to be his representative, hwaose 
his mother was of ^nglo-Saxon strain, and the real hair must 
be pure unmixed Norman ; and for this, Lady Eveline Berenger, 
in the first bloom of youth, must be wedded to a man who 
might be her father, and who, after leaving her unprotected 
for years, will return in such guise as might beseem her grand- 
father!" 

“Since he is thug scrupulous concerning purity of lineage,” 
said Eveline, “perhaps he may call to mind, what so good r 
herald as he is cannot fail to know — that I am of Saxon strain 
by my father’s mother.” 

“ Oh," replied Bose, “ he will forgive that blot in tbejiciress 
of the Garde Doloureuse.” 

“Fie, Bose,” answered her mistress, “thon dost him wrong 
in taxing him with avarioe.” 

“ Perhaps so,” answered Bose, “ but he is undeniably am- 
bitious; and Avarice, I have heard, is Ambition’s bastard 
brother, though Ambition be sometimes ashamed of the rela- 
tionship.” 

“You speak too boldly, damsel,” said Eveline; “and while 
I acknowledge your affection, *it becomes me to cheok your mode 
of expression.” 

“ Nay, take that tone, and I have done,” said Bose. — « So 
Eveline, whonul love, and who loves me, I cur speak freely — 
but to the L&ay of the Garde Doloureuse, the proud Norman 
damsel (which when yon choose to be you can be), I mb 
courtesy as low as my station demands, and speak at little truth 
an she cares to hear,” 

“ Thou art a wild but a Jcind girl,” paid Eveline ; “no one 
who did not know thee would think* that soft non childish 
exterior covered such a soul of fire. Thy mother must indeed 
have been the being of feeling and passion yon paipfc her; for 
thy tether-— nay, nay, never am in hie detente untB he he 
attacked— I only meant to say, that his sedid tehee ted sound 
judgment are his most distinguished qnalitite.” 

“And T would yon would Avail yourself of them, lady,” mid 
Bote. 
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"In fitting things I will; ljut he were rather an unmeet 
counsellor in that which we now treat of/* said Eveline. 

"You mistake him/.answered Bose JFlammoek, "and under- 
rate Ids value. Sound judgment is like to the graduated mea- 
suring wand, which, though usually applied only to coarser 
cloths, wM give with equal truth the dimensions of Indian silk, 
or of doth of gold.” 

" Well — well — this affair presses not instantly at least,” said 
the young lady. “ Leave me now, Bose, and send Gillian the 
tirewoman hither — I have directions to give about the packing 
and removal of my wardrobe.”* 

" That (Mian the tirewoman hath been « mighty favourite 
df late,” said Bose ; “ time was when it was otherwise.” 

"I like her manners as little as thou dost,” said Eveline; 
" but she jp old Baoul's wife-^she was a sort of half favourite 
with mpdear father — who, like other men, was perhaps taken 
by that very freedom which we think unseemly in persons of 
our SB}; and then there is no other woman in the Castle that 
hath such skill in empacketing clothes without the risk of their 
being injured.” 

"That last reason alone,” said Bose, smiling, “is, I admit, 
an irreaistible pretension to favour, and Dame Gillian shall 
presently attend you. — But take my advice, lady— keep her to 
her hales and her mails, and let hpr not prate to you on what 
concerns her not.” 

So saying, Bose left the apartment, and her young lady 
looked after her in silence — then murmured to herself — “ Rose 
loves me truly ; but she would willingly be more of the mis- 
tress than the maiden ; and tbeu she is somewhat jealous of 
evsty other person that approaches me. — It is strange, that I 
hare hot seen Damian de Lacy since my interview with the 
Constable. He anticipates, I suppose, the chance of his finding 
in me a severe aunt 1” • • 

But the domestics, who crowded for orders with reference to 
her removal early on the morrow, began now to divert the 
current of their lady's thoughts from the consideration of her 
own pattioqjar situation, which, as the prospect presented no- 
tfctag pleasant, with* the elastic spirit of youth, die willingly 
postponed till ferther leisure. 
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CHARTER THIRTEENTH. 

Too much rest is rust, 

There's ever cheer in changing ; 

We tyne by too much trust, 

So we'll be up and ranging* 

Old Song. 

to 

Early on the subsequent morning, a gallant company, saddened 
indeed by the deep mourning which their principals were, left 
the well-defended £aatle of the Garde Dolourense, which had 
been so lately the scene of such remarkable events. • 

The sun was just beginning to exhale the heavy daws which 
had fallen during the night, and to disperse the tSstg grey pript 
which eddied around towers and battlements, when, Wfljrin 
Hammock, with six crossbowmen on horseback, and, as many 
spearmen on foot, sallied forth from under the Gothic gateway, 
and crossed the sounding drawbridge. After this •advanced 
guard came four household servants well mounted, and after 
them as many inferior female attendants, all in mourning. 
Then rode forth the young Lady Eveline herself, occupying the 
centre of the little procession, and her long black robes funned 
a striking contrast to the colour of her milk-white palfrey. 
Beside her on a Spanish Rennet, the gift of her affectionate 
father,— who had procured it at a high rate, and who would 
have given half his substance to gratify his daughter,— sag the 
girlish form of Bose Flammock, who had so much of juvenile 
shyness in her manner, so much of feeling and of judgment in 
her thoughts and actions. Dame Margery fallowed, mixed, in 
the party escorted by Father Aldrovaad, whose company, ehe 
chiefly frequented \ for Margery affected a little the character 
of the devotee, and her influence in t$e femfly, an having bean 
Eveline’s nurse, was so great as to’ render her no improper 
co iwpMtiktt for (he chaplai n, when her kufy did wt return her 
attendance on her own person. Then came old JEleoui ,tjhe 
huntsman, his wife, and two or three other offsets of Raymond 
Barutfer’a household ; the steward with hi* golden ehajh, velvet 
cassock, and white wand* bringing up the wmk fas4oeed 

by a email bend of archers, and four men-at-stipe.. 93m guilds, 
god indeed the greater part of the attendants, ^ were only de 
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signed to give the necessary degree of honour to the young lady’s 
movements, by accompanying her*a short space from the castle, 
where they were met by the Oonstable.of Chester, who, with a 
retinue of thirty lances, proposed Jumself to escort Eveline as 
far as«Gloucester, the place of her destination. Under his pro- 
tection ho danger was to he apprehended^ even if the severe 
defeat so lately sustained by the Welsh had not of itself been 
likely to prevent any attempt, on the part of those hostile 
mountaineers, to disturb the safety of the marches for some 
time to come. 


In pursuance of this arrangbment, which permitted the armed 
part of Eveline's retinue to return for the protection of the castle, 
and the restoration of order in the district around, the Constable 
awaited her at the fetsl bridge, at the head of the gallant band 
of selected horsemen whom he Bad ordered to attend upon him. 
The parties halted, as if to salute each other ; but the Con- 
stable, observing that Eveline drew her veil more closely around 
her, apd recollecting the loss she had so lately sustained on that 
luckless tpot, had the judgment to confine his greeting to a mute 
reverence, so low that the lofty plume whioh he wore (for he 
was now in complete armour), mingled with the flowing mane 
of his gallant horse. Wilkin Mammock next halted, to ask the 
lady if she had any farther commands. 

" None, good Wilkin," said Eveline ; “ but to be, as ever, true 
and watchful" 


“ The properties of a good mastiff," said Mammock. “ Some 
rode sagacity, and a stout hand instead of a sharp case of teeth, 
are all that I can claim to he added to them — I will do my best. 
— Ftt» thee well, Boeehen l Thou art going among strangers — 
forget not the qualities which made thee loved at home. The 
saints bless thee— forewell 1" 

The steward next approached to take his leave, but in doing 
so had nearly met with a fetal accident. It had been the 
pleasure of Raoul, who was in hiB own disposition cross-grained, 
and in person rheumatic, to accommodate bimaelf with an old 
Arab horse, which had been kept for the sake of the breed, as 
lean, and jdmost as feme as himself, and with a temper as 
vicious as that of a ’fiend. Betwixt the rider and tbs home was 
S constant misunderstanding, testified, on Raoul’s part by oaths, 
roan checks with the curb, and severe digging With the spurs, 
which 'Mahound (so pagftnishly was the home named) answered 
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by plunging, bounding, and endeavouring by all expedients to 
unseat his rider, as well as striking and, lashing out ftmously 
at whatever rise approached him. It was thought by many of 
the household that Raoul preferred this vicious cross-tempered 
animal upon all occasions when he travelled in company with 
Ids wife, in order toftake advantage by the chance, that fcmongst 
the various kicks, plunges, gambades, lashings out, and other 
eccentricities of Mahound, his heels might come in contact with 
Dame Gillian’s ribs. And now, when, as the important b toward 
sparred up his palfrey to kiss his young lady’s hand, and to take 
his leave, it seemed to the bystahdera as if Raoul so managed 
his bridle and spur ‘that Mahound yerlced out his hoofo at the 
same moment, one of whioh, ooming in contact with the steward’s* 
thigh, would have splintered it like a rotten iced, had the 
parties been a couple of inches nearer to each other. As it was, 
the steward sustained considerable damage; "tad they that 
observed the grin upon Raoul’s vinegar countenance, entertained 
little doubt tbit M&hound’s heels then and there arranged certain 
nods, and winks, and wreathed smiles, which had passed* betwixt 
the gold-chained functionary and the ooquettish tirewoman, since 
the party left the castle. * 

This incident abridged the painfid solemnity of patting 
betwixt the Lady Eveline and her dependants, and lessened, at 
the same time, the formality pf her meeting with the Constable, 
and, as it were, resigning herself to bis protection. 

Hugo de Lacy, having commanded six of his men-at-arms to 
proceed as an advanced guard, remained himself to see the 
steward properly deposited on a litter, and then, with the rest 
of his followers, marched m military fashion about one hundred 
yards in the rear of Lady Eveline and her retinue, judiciously 
forbearing to present himself to her society while she was en- 
gaged in the orisons which the {dace where they met naturally 
suggested, end writing patiently until the elasticity of youthful 
temper should require some diversion of the gloomy thoughts 
which tits scene inspired. 

Grided by this policy, the Constable did not approach the 
ladies until the advance of the morning rendered it politeness 
to remind <them that a pleasant mot for brea&rig their font 
oceenud hi the neighbourhood, when he had ventured to make 
some preparations for rest and refreshment 1 Immediately after 
the lady Eveline had intimated her acceptance of this courtesy, 
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they came in sight of the spcfe he alluded to, marked by an 
ancient oak, which, spreading its 'broad Branches for and wide, 
reminded the traveller ,of that of Mamie, under which celestial 
beings accepted the hospitality 'of the patriarch. Across two of 
these hogs projecting arms was flung a piece of rose-coloured 
sarsanet, as a canopy to keep off the mottling beams, which 
were already rising high. Cushions of silk, interchanged with 
others covered with the furs of animals of the chase, were 
arranged round a repast which a Norman cook had done his 
utmost to distinguish, by the superior delicacy of his art, from 
the gross meals of the Saxon!, and the penurious simplicity of 
the Welsh tables. A fountain, which bubbled from under a 
large mosey stone at some distance, refreshed the air with its 
sound, and the taste with its liquid crystal ; while, at the same 
time, it formed a cistern for cooling two or three flasks of Gascon 
wine and hippbcraa, which were at that time the necessary 
accompaniments of the morning meal. 

Wfen Eveline, with Bose, the Confessor, and at some farther 
distanoe*her faithful nurse, was seated at this silvan banquet, 
the leaves rustling to a gentle breeze, the water bubbling in the 
background, the birds twittering around, while the half-hoard 
sounds of conversation and laughter at a distance announced 
that their guard was in the vicinity, sho could not avoid making 
the Constable some natural compliment on his happy selection 
of a place of repose. 

“You do me more than justice,” replied the Baron ; “the 
spot was selected by my nephew, %ho hath a fancy like a 
minstrel Myself am but slow in imagining such devices.” 

Bom looked fldl at her mistress, as if she endeavoured to 
lode into her very inmost soul ; but Eveline answered, with 
the utmost simplicity — “And wherefore hath not the noble 
Damian waited to join us at the entertainment which ho hath 
directed!” 

“ He prefers riding onward," said the Baron, “ with some 
light horsemen; for, notwithstanding there, are now no Welsh 
knaves stirring, yet the marches are never free from robbers 
end outlaws j end though there is nothing to fear for a bend 
Eke ears, yet yea should not be alarmed even by the approach 
Of daturOT.^ 1 | 

“I have indeed seen bat too much of it lately,” said Eveline 
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and relapsed into the melancholy mood from which the novelty 
of the scene had for a*moment awakened .her. 

Meanwhile, the Constable, removing, with the assistance of 
his squire, his mailed-hood and' Its steel crest, as well as Ms 
gauntlets, remained in his flexible coat of mail, comjjp&d en- 
tirely at rings at stdel curiously interwoven, his hands bare, and 
his brows covered with a velvet bonnet of a peculiar feahion, 
appropriated to the use of knights, and called a moriitr, which 
permitted him both to converse and to eat more easily* than 
when he wore the full defensive armour. His disoonrse was 
plain, sensible, and manly ; and, fuming upon the state bf the 
country, and the precautions to be observed for governing an<| 
defending so disorderly a frontier, it'became gradually interesting 
to Eveline, one of whose warmest wishes was to be the protectress 
of her father’s vassals. De Lacy, on his part, seemed much 
pleased ; for, young as Eveline was, her questions showed'intelli- 
gence, and her mode of answering, both apprehension and docility. 
In short, familiarity was so far established betwixt them} that 
in the next stage of their journey, the Constable seemed'to think 
his appropriate place was at the Lady Eveline’s bridle-rein ; and 
although she certainly did not countenance his attendance, yet 
neither did she seem willing to discourage it. Himself no ardent 
lover, although captivated both by the beauty and the amiable 
qualities of tire fair orphan, JDe Lacy was satisfied with being 
endured as a companion, and made no efforts to improve the 
opportunity which this familiarity afforded him, by recurring to 
any of the topics of the preceding day. 

A halt was made at noon in a small village, where the same 
purveyor had made preparations for their accommodation, and 
particularly for that of the Lady Eveline; but, something to 
her surprise, he himself remained invisible. The co nv ersation 
of the Constable of Chester was, doubtless, in the highest degree 
instructive; but at Eveline’S years, a maiden might he excused 
for wishing some addition to the society in the person of a 
younger and less serious attendant ; and when she recollected 
the regularity with which Damian Lacy had hitherto made kb 
respects to her, she rather wondered ait Mi eoatinasdebaenee. 
Bat her reflection went no deeper than the ’panting thought of 
one who was not quite <so much delighted trfth her present 
companies not to believe it capable of ah agweabb addition. 
She waa leading a patient ear to the account whidh the 
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Constable gave her of the descent and pedigree of a gallant 
knight of the distinguished family* of Herbert, at whose eastle 
he proposed to repose during the, night, when one of the retinue 
announced a messenger from the' Lady of Baldringham. 

“MjP honoured father's aunt," said Eveline, arising to testify 
that respect for age and relationship which the manners of the 
time required. 

“ I knew not,” said the Constable, “ that my gallant Mend 
had such a relative." 

“ She was my grandmother’s sister,” answered Eveline, “ a 
noble Saxon lady ; but she disliked the match formed with a 
IJorman house, and never saw her sister aft* the period of her 
marriage.” 

Sho broke off, as the messenger, who had the appearance of 
the steward of a person of consequence, entered the presence, 
.and, bending Us knee reverently, delivered a letter, which, 
being examined by Father Aldrovand, was found to contain the 
following invitation, expressed, not in French, then the general 
language Sf communication amongst the gentry, but in the old 
Saxon language, modified as it now was by some intermixture 
of Frendh : — 

“ If tiie grand-daughter of Aelfreid of Baldringham hath so 
much of the old Saxon strain as to desire to see an ancient 
relation, who still dwells in the house of her forefathers, and 
lives after their manner, she is thus invited to repose for the 
night in the dwelling of Ermengarde a# Baldringham.” 

• 

“Your pleasure will be, doubtless, to decline the present 
hospitality!” said the Constable De Lacy ; “ the noble Herbert 
experts us, and has made great preparation.” 

“Your presence, my lord,” said Eveline, “will more than 
console him for my absence. It is* fitting and proper that I 
should meet my aunt’s Advances to reconciliation, since she has 
condescended to malm them,” , 

De Lacy’s»brow was slightly clouded, for seldom had he met 
with anything approving to contradiction of his pleasure. -“I 
pray you to reflect, indy Eveline,” he said, “ that your aunt’s 
house ie proheWy defate§aea,or at least yery imperfectly guarded. 
— Would it not be your pleasure that I should continue my 
dUfciftd attendance 1” 
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“ Of that, my lord, mine aunt can, in her own house, be the 
•ole judge; and methinks, ah ahe has got deemed it necessary 
to request the honour <jf your lordship’s, company, it were unbe- 
coming in me to permit yoqto'taks the trouble of attendance; 
—you have already had but too much on my account." * 

“ But for the hake of your own safety, ‘madam* said De 
Lacy, unwilling to leave his charge. 

“ My safety, my lord, cannot be endangered in the house of 
so near a relative ; whatever precautions she may take «oo her 
own behalf, will doubtless be amply sufficient for mine.” 

“ I hope it will be found so,”'said De Lacy ; “ and 1 will at 
least add to then*' the security of a patrol around the castle 
during your abode in it.” He stopped, and then proceeded wjtb' 
some hesitation to express his hope, that Eveline, now about to 
visit a kinswoman whose prejudices against the Herman race 
were generally known, would be on her guard Ugainst what she , 
might hear upon that subject. 

Eveline answered with dignity, that ike daughter of Beymond 
Bereuger was unlikely to listen to any opinions which would 
affect the dignity of that good knight's nation and descent ; and 
with this assurance, the Constable, finding it impossible to obtain 
any which had more special reference to himself and his suit, 
was compelled to remain satisfied. He recollected also that toe 
castle of Herbert was within two miles of the habitation of the 
Lady of Baldringham, and that his separation from Eveline was ' 
but for one night ; yet a sense of the difference betwikt their 
years, and perhaps of hia own deficiency in those lighter qualifi- 
cations by which the female heart is supposed to be most fre- 
quently won, rendered even this temporary abeesoe matter of 
anxious thought and apprehension ; so tost during their afternoon 
journey, he rode in silence by Eveline's side, rather meditating 
what might chance to-morrow, than endeavouring to avail hiin- 
adf of present opportunity. In t)ris unsocial manned they 
travelled on until the point was reached where they were to 
separate for the opening, a , > “« 

This was an elevated spot, from which they eonkl see, on the 
iMft tend* the (mih of Herbert rUm Ugh im ml 

$Q tti i jkimI os 




enitoms of the AagMWmms, and lotted with coateupt and 
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hatred on all innovations that Jiad been introduced sinco the 
battle of Hastings. , * 

Here the Constable Pe Lacy, having, charged a part of his 
men to attend the Lady Eveline to* the house of her relation, 
and to kegp watch around it with the utmosj vigilance, but at 
such a distance as might not give offence or inconvenience to the 
family, kissed her hand and took a reluctant leave. Eveline 
proceeded onwards by a path so little trodden, as to show the 
solitary condition of the mansion to which it led. Large kine, 
of an uncommon and valuable breed, were feeding in the rich 
pastures*around ; and now and then fallow de^r, which appeared 
to have lost the shyness of their nature, tripped across the glades 
of* the woodland, or stood and lay in small groups under some 
great oak. The transient pleasure which such a scene of rural 
quiet was calculated to afford, changed to more serious feelings, 
when a sudden tarn brought her at once in front of the mansion- 
fiouse, of which she had seen nothing since she first beheld it 
from thf> point where she parted with the Constable, and which 
she had nfbre than one reason for regarding with some appre- 
hension. 

The house, for it could not be termed a castle, was only two 
storeys high* low and massively built, with doors and windows 
forming the heavy round arch which is usually called Saxon ; 
— the walls were mantled with various creeping plants, which 
had crept alohg them undisturbed — grass grew up to the veiy 
threshold, at which hung a buffalo’s horn, suspended by a bra^s 
chain. A massive door of black oak clfted a gate, which much 
resembled the ancient entrance to a ruined sepulchre, and not a 
soul appeared to acknowledge or greet their arrival 

“ Were I you, my Lady Eveline,” said the officious dame 
Gillian, “ I would turn bridle yet ; for this old dungeon seems 
little likely to afford food or shelter to Cliristian folk.” 

Eveline imposed silence on her indiscreet attendant, though 
herself exchanging a look with Bose which confessed something 
like timidity, as she commanded B&oul to blow the horn at the 
gate. “ I hav«p heard,” she said, " that my aunt loves the ancient 
customs so w$ll, that she is loath to admit into her halls any- 
thing younger than the" time of Edward the Confessor.” 

Raoul, in the meantime, cursing the fude instrument which 
baffled his skill in sounding a regular call, and gave voice only 
to a tremendous and discordant roar, which seemed to shake 
VOL. XIX. 
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the old walls, thick a s they Wfcre, repeated his summons three 
times before they obtained admittance. • On the third sounding 
the gate opened, and a numerous retinue of servants of both 
sexes appeared in the dark and narrow hall, at the upper end 
of wliioh a great c fire of wood was sending its furnace-blast up 
an antique chimney, whose front, as extensive as that of a 
modem kitchen, was carved over with ornaments of massive 
stone, and garnished on the top with a long range of niches, 
from each of which frowned the image of some Saxorf Saint, 
whose barbarous name was scarce to be found in the Romish 
calendar. * 

The same officer who had brought the invitation from Jjis 
lady to Eveline, now stepped forward, as she supposed, to assist 
her from her palfrey ; but it was in reality to lead it by the 
bridle-rein into the paved hall itself, and up to a raised platform, 
or dais, at the upper end of which she was atlcngth }>ermitted 
to dismount. Two matrons of advanced years, and four young 
women of gentle birth, educated by the bounty of Ermengarde, 
attended with reverence the arrival of her kinswoman? Eveline 
would have inquired of them for her grand-aunt, but the matrons 
with much respect laid their fingers on their mouthS, as if to 
eigoin her silence ; a gesture which, united to the singularity of 
her reception in other respects, still farther excited her curiosity 
to see her venerable relative. 

It was soon gratified ; for, through a pair of folding-doors, 
which opened not far 4 from the platform on which she stood, 
she was ushered into a large low apartment hung with arras , 
at the uppef end of which, under a species of canopy, was 
seated the ancient Lady of Baldringham. Fourscore years had 
not quenched the brightness of her eyes, or bent an inch of her 
stately height ; her grey hair was still so profuse as to form a 
tier, combined as it was with a chaplet of ivy leaves ; her long 
dark-coloured gown fell in* ample foldA, and the broidered girdle, 
which gathered it around her, was fastened by a buckle of gold, 
studded with previous stones, which were worth an Earl’s ransom; 
her features, which had once been beautiful, or rather majestic, 
bore still, though faded and wrinkled, an air of melancholy and 
stem grandeur, that assorted well with her garb and deportment. 
She had a staff of ebony in her hand ; a< her feet rested a large 
aged wolf-dog, who pricked his ears and bristled up his neck, 
as the step of a stranger, a sound so seldom heard* in those 
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halls, approached the chair in* yrhich Ms aged mistress sat 
motionless. 

“Peace, Thryme,” said the . venerable dame; “and thou, 
daughter of the house of Baldringliam, approach, and fear not 
their ancient servant.” 

The hound sunk down to his couchant posture when she 
spoke, and, excepting the red glare of his eyes, might have 
seemed a hieroglyphical emblem, lying at the feet of some 
ancient priestess of Woden or Freya; so strongly did the 
appearance of Ermengarde, with her rod and her chaplet, corre- 
spond with the ideas of the days of Paganisn* Yet he who had 
thus deemed of her would have done therein much injustice to 
a venerable Christian matron, who had given many a hide of 
land to holy church, in honour .of God and Saint Dunstan. 

Ermengaide’s reception of Eveline was of the same antiquated 
and fonrfal cast with her mansion and lier exterior. She did 
not at first arise from her seat when the noble maiden approached 
her, nof dyl she even admit her to the Balute which she advanced 
to offer ; but laying her hand on Eveline’s arm, stopped her as 
she advanced, and perused her countenance with an earnest and 
unsparing eye of minute observation. 

“ Bcrwinc,” she said to the most favoured of the two attend- 
ants, “ our niece hath the skin and eyes of the Saxon hue ; but 
the hue of her eyebrows and hair is from tho foreigner and 
alien. — Thou art, nevertheless, welcome to my house, maiden,” 
she added, addressing Eveline, “ especially if thou const bear to 
hear that thou art not absolutely a perfect creatur^ as doubtless 
these flatterers around thee have taught thee to believe.” 

So saying, she at length arose, and saluted her niece with a 
kiss on the forehead. She released her not, however, from her 
grasp, but proceeded to give the attention to her garments which 
she had hitherto bestowed upon her features. 

“Saint Dunstan keep us from vanity 1” she said; “and so 
this is the new guise — and modest maidens wear such tunics as 
these, showing the shape of their persons as plain as if (Saint 
Mary defend t!ls !) they were altogether without garments ? And 
see, Berwine, •these gauds on the neck, and that neck itself un- 
covered as low as the t shoulder — these be the guises which 
strangers have brought into merry England ! and this pouch, 
like a player's placket, hath but little to do with housewifely, 

I wot ; and that dagger, too, like a glee-man’s wife, that ride* 
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a mumming in masculine apparel — dost thou ever go to the wars, 
maiden, that thou wearest steel at thy girdle ? ” 

Eveline, equally surprised and disobliged by the depreciating 
catalogue of her apparel, replied to the last question with some 
spirit, — “ The mode may have altered, madam ; but Jtfrtily wear 
such garments as are now worn by those of my age and condition. 
For the poniard, may it please you, it is not many days since I 
regarded it as the last resource betwixt me and dishonour.” 

“ The maiden speaks well and boldly, Berwine,” said Dame 
Ermengarde; “and, in truth, pass we but over some of these 
vain fripperies, is , attired in a comely fashion. Thy father, I 
hear, fell knight-like in the field of battle.” 

“ He did so,” answered Eveline, her eyes filling with tears at 
the recollection of her recent loss. 

“ I never saw him,” continued Dame Ermengarde he carried 
the old Norman scorn towards the Saxon stock, whonKhey wed 
but for what they can make by them, as the bramble clings to 
the elm; — nay, never seek to vindicate him,” she continued, 
observing that Eveline was about to speak ; “ I have known the 
Norman spirit for many a year ere thou wert bom.” 

At this moment the steward appeared in the chamber, and, 
after a long genuflection, asked his lady’s pleasure concerning the 
guard of Norman soldiers who remained without the mansion. 

“ Norman soldiers so near the house of Baldringham ! ” said 
the old lady, fiercely ; “ who brings them hither, and for what 
purpose ? ” v 

“ They came, as I think,” said the sewer, “ to wait on and 
guard this gihcious young lady.” 

“ What, my daughter,” said Ermengarde, in a tone of melan- 
choly reproach, “ darest thou not trust thyself unguarded for one 
night in the castle of thy forefathers 1 ” 

“ God forbid else ! ” said Eveline. “ But these men are not 
mine, nor under my authority, Thqy are part of the train of 
the Constable De Lacy, who left them to watch around the 
castle, thinking there might be danger from robbers.” 

“ Bobbers,” said Ermengarde, “ have never harmed the house 
of Baldringham, since a Norman robber stole frem it its best 
treasure in the person of thy grandmother — And so, poor bird, 
thou art already captive — unhappy fluttdrer 1 But it is thy lot, 
and wherefore should I wonder or repine f When was there fair 
maiden with a wealthy dower, but she was eie maturity destined 
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to be the slave of some of thosp petty kjjigs, who allow us to 
call nothing ours that tljeir passion^ can covet ? Well — I cannot 
aid thee— I am but a poor and neglected woman, feeble both 
from sex and age. — And to which ef these De Lacys art thou 
the desth^d household drudge ? ” # 

A question so asked, and by one whose prejudices were of 
such a determined character, was not likely to draw from Eveline 
any confession of the real circumstances in which she was placed, 
since it was but too plain her Saxon relation could have afforded 
her neither sound counsel- nor useful assistance. She replied 
therefore briefly, that as the Ldbys, and the IJormans in general, 
were unwelcome to her kinswoman, she would entreat of the 
colmnander of the patrol to withdraw it from the neighbourhood 
of Baldringham. 

“ Not so* my niece/’ said the*old lady ; “ as we cannot escape 
£he Norman neighbourhood, or get beyond the sound of then 
curfew, it signifies not whether they be near our walls or more 
far off, £0 that they enter them not. And, Berwine, bid Hund- 
wolf drenfch the Normans with liquor, and gorge them with 
food — the food of the best, and liquor of the strongest. Let 
them not* say the old Saxon hag is churlish of her hospitality. 
Broach a piece of wine, for I warrant their gentle stomachs brook 
no ale.” 

Berwine, her huge bunch of keys jangling at her girdle, with- 
drew to give the necessary directions, and presently returned. 
Meanwhile Ermengardo proceeded to auestion her niece more 
closely. “ Is it that thou wilt, not, or <sanst not, tell me to 
which of the De Lacys thou art to be bondswoman? — to the 
overweening Constable, who, sheathed in impenetrable armour, 
and mounted on a swift and strong horse as invulnerable as 
himself, takes pride that he rides down and stabs at his ease, 
and with perfect safety, the naked Welshmen ? — or is it to his 
nephew, the beardless Damian 1 — or must thy possessions go to 
mend a breach in the fortunes of that other cousin, Randal Lacy, 
the decayed reveller, who, they say, can no longer ruffle it among 
the debauche4 crusaders for want of means?” 

“My honoured aunt,” replied Eveline, naturally displeased 
with this discourse, “ to none of the Lacys, and I trust to none 
other, Saxon or Norman, will your kinswoman become a house- 
hold drudge. There was, before the death of my honoured 
father, some treaty betwixt him and the Constable, on which 
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account I cannot at present decline his attendance ; but what 
may be the issue of it, fate must determine.” 

“ But I can show thee, niece, how the balance of fate inclines,” 
said Ermengarde, in a low and mysterious voice. “ Those united 
with us by blood have, in some sort, the privilege of ^looking 
forward beyond ttffe points of present time, and seeing in their 
very bud the thorns or flowers which are one day to encircle 
their head.” 

“ For my own sake, noble kinswoman,” answered Eveline, 
“ I would decline such foreknowledge, even were it possible to 
acquire it without transgressing the rules of the Church.* Could 
I have foreseen wtfat has befallen me within these last unhappy 
days, I had lost the enjoyment of every happy moment before 
that time.” 

“ Nevertheless, daughter,” said the Lady of Baldringham, 
“ thou, like others of thy race, must within this housq conform 
to the rule, of passing one night within the chamber of the 
Red-Finger. — Berwine, see that it be prepared for mj niece’s 
reception.” 

“ I — I — have hoard speak of that chamber, gracious aunt,” 
said Eveline, timidly, “and if it may consist with your good 
pleasure, I would not now choose to pass the night there. My 
health has suffered by my late perils and fatigues, and with 
your good-will I will delay to another time the usage, which I 
have heard is peculiar to the daughters of the house of Bald- 
ringham.” 

“And which, notwithstanding, you would willingly avoid,” 
said the old Saxon lady, bending her brows angrily. “ Has not 
such disobedience cost your house enough already?” 

“ Indeed, honoured and gracious lady,” said Berwine, unable 
to forbear interference, though well knowing the obstinacy of 
her patroness, “ that chamber is in disrepair, and cannot easily 
on a sudden be made fit for the Lady Eveline ; and the noble 
damsel looks so pale, and hath latfily suffered so much, that, 
might T have the permission to advise, this were better delayed.” 

“Thou art a* fool, Berwine,” said the old Jpdy, sternly, 
“thinkest thou I will bring anger and misfortune fin my house, 
by suffering this girl to leave it without rendering the usual 
homage to the Red-Finger? Go to — let the room be made 
ready— small preparation may serve, if she cherish not the 
Norman nicety about bed and lodging. Do not reply.; but do 
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as I command thee. — And you, ’Eveline — are you so far degentf 
rated from the brave spirit of ytmr ancestfy, that you dare not 
pass a few hours in an hncient apartment?” 

“ You are my hostess, gracious njadam,” said Eveline, “ and 
must aj^ign my apartment where you judge proper — my courage 
is such aS innocence and some pride of blo6d and birth have 
given me. It has been, of late, severely tried; but, since such 
is your pleasure, and the custom of your house, my heart is yet 
strong .enough to encounter what you propose to subject me to.” 

She paused here in displeasure; for she resented, in some 
measure her aunt’s conduct, as unkind and inhospitable. And 
yet when she reflected upon the foundation o# the legend of the 
chamber to which she was consigned, she could not but regard 
the Lady of Baldringham as having considerable reason for her 
conduct, according to the traditions of the family, and the 
belief of t® timgs, in which Eveline herself was devout. 


CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 

Sometimes, methinks, 1 hear the groans of ghosts, 

Then hollow sounds and lamentable screams ; 

Then, like a dying echo from afar, 

My mother’s voice, that cries, “Wed not, Almeyda— 

Forewarn’d, Almeyda, marriage is thy crime.” 

• Don Sebastian. 

The evening at Baldringham would have seemedf of portentous 
and unendurable length, had it not been that apprehended 
danger makes time pass quickly betwixt us and the dreaded 
hour, and that if Eveline felt little interested or amused by the 
conversation of her aunt and Berwine, which turned upon the 
long deduction of their Sncestors from the warlike Horsa, and 
the feats of Saxon champions, and the miracles of Saxon monks, 
she was still better pleased to listen to these legends, than to 
anticipate Mr retreat to the destined and dreaded apartment 
where she tfas to pass the night. There lacked not, however, 
such amusement as tlje House of Baldringham could afford, to 
pass away the evening. Blessed by a £rave old Saxon monk, 
the chaplain of the house, a sumptuous entertainment, which 
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might have sufficed twenty hungry men, was served up before 
Ermengarde and hef niece, owLose sole assistants, besides the 
reverend man, were Berwine and Rose Flammock. Eveline 
was the less inclined to do justice to this excess of hospitality, 
that the dishes were all of the gross and substantial, nature 
which the Saxons admired, but which contrasted dWdvanta- 
geously with the refined and delicate cookery of the Normans, 
as did the moderate cup of light and high-flavoured Gascon 
wine, tempered with more than half its quantity of the purest 
water, with the mighty ale, the high-spiced pigment and hip- 
pocras, and the other potent liquors, which, one after {mother, 
were in vain proffered for her acceptance by the steward 
Hundwolf, in honour of the hospitality of Baldringham. * 

Neither were the stated amusements of the evening more 
congenial to Eveline’s taste, than the profusion of her aunt’s 
solid refection. When the boards and tresseg, on* which the 
viands had been served, were withdrawn from the apartment; 
the menials, under direction of the steward, proceeded to light 
several long waxen torches, one of which was graduatad*for the 
purpose of marking the passing time, and dividing it into 
portions. These were announced by means of brazen balls, 
suspended by threads from the torch, the spaces betwixt them 
being calculated to occupy a certain time in burning ; so that, 
when the flame reached the thread, and the balls fell, each in 
succession, into a brazen basin placed for its reception, the 
office of a modem clock was in some degree discharged By 
this light the party wasiarranged for the evening. 

The ancient Ermengarde’s lofty and ample chair was removed, 
according to ancient custom, from the middle of the apartment 
to the wannest side of a large grate, filled with charcoal, and 
her guest was placed on her right, as the seat of honoui. 
Berwine then arranged in due order the females of the house- 
hold, and, having seen tl\at each w^p engaged with her own 
proper task, sat herself down to ply the spindle and distaff. 
The men, in a more remote circle, betook themselves to the 
repairing of their* implements of husbandry, or new furbishing 
weapons of the chase, under the direction’ of 'the steward 
Hundwolf. For the amusement of the family thils assembled, 
an old glge-man sung to a harp, which hpd but four strings, a 
long and apparently interminable legend, upon some religious 
subject, which tfas rendered almost unintelligible to .Eveline, 
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by the extreme and complicated jffectatien of the poet, who, 
in order to indulge in the alliteration which was accounted one 
great ornament of Saxon poetry, had sacrificed sense to sound, 
and used words in the most forced and remote sense, provided 
they eoulA be compelled into his service. Bhere was also till 
the obscurity arising from elision, and from the most extrava- 
gant and hyperbolical epithets. 

Eveline, though well acquainted with the Saxon language, 
soon lcfft off listening to the singer, to reflect for a moment on 
the gay fabliaux and imaginative lais of the Norman minstrels, 
and theft to anticipate, with anxious apprehension, what nature 
o4 visitation she might bo exposed to in the mysterious chamber 
in which she was doomed to pass the night. 

The hour of parting at length approached. At half-an-hour 
before midnight, a period ascertained by the consumption of 
die hug* waxen* torch, the ball which was secured to it fell 
clanging into the brazen basin placed beneath, and announced 
to all the hour of rest. The old glee-man paused in his song, 
instantaneously, and in the middle of a stanza, and the house- 
hold were all on foot at the sigual, some retiring to their own 
apartments, others lighting torches or bearing lamps to conduct 
the visitors to their places of repose. Among these last was a 
bevy of bower-women, to whom the duty was assigned of 
conveying the Lady Eveline to her chamber for the night. 
Her aunt took a solemn leave of her, crossed her forehead, 
kissed it, and whispered in her ear, “JBe courageous, and be 
fortunate.” 

“May not my bower-maiden, Rose Flammoclf, or my tire- 
woman, Dame Gillian, Raoul’s wife, remain in the apartment 
with me for this night 1 ” said Eveline. 

“Hammock — Raoul!” repeated Ermengarde, angrily; “is 
thy household thus made_ up ? The Flemings are the cold 
palsy to Britain, the Nonffans the buVning fever.” 

“And the poor Welsh will add,” said Rose, whose resent- 
ment began to surpass her awe for the ancient Saxon dame, 
“that the Anglo-Saxons were the original disease, and resemble 
a wasting pestilence.” * 

“ Thou art too bold, sweetheart,” said the Lady Ermengarde, 
looking at the Flemish maiden from under her dark brows; 
“ and yet there is wit in thy words. Saxon, Dane, and Norman, 
have rolled like successive billows over the laud, each having 
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strength to subdue ?vJiat they jlacked wisdom to keep. When 
shall it be otherwise ? ” * 

"When Saxon, and Briton, and Norman, and Fleming,” 
answered Bose, boldly, “ shall learn to call themselves by one 
name, and think themselves alike children of the land t they were 
born in.” 

“ Ha ! ” exclaimed the Lady of Baldringham, in the tone of 
one half-surprised, half-pleased. Then turning to her relation, 
she said, “ There are words and wit in this maiden ; see that 
she use but do not abuse them.” 

“ She is as kind an( * faithful 0 as she is prompt and ready- 
witted,” said Eveline. " I pray you, dearest aunt, let me use 
her company for this night.” 

" It may not be — it were dangerous to both. Alone you must 
learn your destiny, as have all the females of our racq. excepting 
your grandmother, and what have been the consequences of her 
neglecting the rules of our house ? Lo ! her descendant stands 
before me an orphan in the very bloom of youth.” , 

" I will go, then,” said Eveline, with a sigh of resignation ; 
‘‘and it shall never be said I incurred future woe, to shun 
present terror.” 

"Your attendants,” said the Lady Ermengarde, "may occupy 
the anteroom, and bo almost within your call. Berwine will 
show you the apartment — I cannot ; for we, thou knowest, who 
have once entered it, return not thither again. Farewell, my 
child, and may heaven bless thee !" 

With more of human emotion and sympathy than she had 
yet shown, the Lady again saluted Eveline, and signed to her to 
follow Berwine, who, attended by two damsels bearing torches, 
waited to conduct her to the dreaded apartment. 

Their torches glared along the rudely built walls and dark 
arched roofs of one or two long winding passages; these by 
their light enabled them to descend the steps of a winding stair, 
whose inequality and ruggedness showed its antiquity; and 
finally led into a tolerably large chamber on the lower storey of 
the edifice, to wiich some old hangings, a lively fire on the 
hearth, the moonbeams stealing through a latticed # window* and 
the boughs of a myrtle plant which grew around the casement, 
gave no uncomfortable appearance. • 

"This,” said Berwine, "is the resting-place of your attend- 
ant,” and she pointed to the couches which had been ‘prepared 
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for Eose and Dame Gillian • “ we,” she added. “ proceed 
farther.” 

She then took a torch from the attendant maidens, botli of 
whom seemed to shrink back with fear, which was readily caught 
by Dame Gillian, although she was not probably aware of the 
cause. But Eose Flammock, unbidden, follSwed her mistress 
without hesitation, as Berwine conducted her through a small 
wicket at the upper end of the apartment, clenched with many 
.an iron nail, into a second but smaller anteroom or wardrobe, 
at the end of which was* a similar door. This wardrobe had 
also its casement mantled with evergreens, and, like the former, 
it was faintly enlightened by the moonbeam,* 

•Berwine paused here, and, pointing to Eose, demanded of 
Eveline, “Why does she follow?” 

“ To share, my mistress's danger, be it what it may,” answered 
Eose, wtylTher characteristic readiness of speech and resolution. 
* Speak, '^she said, my dearest lady,” grasping Eveline's hand, 
while ^Jie addressed her.'; “ you will not drive your Eose from 
you ? 1^ I am less high-minded than one of your boasted 

race, I am bold and quick-witted in, all honest service. — You 
tremble like the aspen ! Do not go into this apartment — do 
not be gulled by all this pomp and mystery of terrible prepara- 
tion ; bid defiance to this antiquated, and, I think, half pagan 
superstition.” 

“The Lady Eveline must go, minion,” replied Berwine, 
sternly; “and she must go without any malapert adviser or 
companion.” 

“ Must go — wmt go !” repeated Eose. “ Is tips language to 
a free and noble maiden? — Sweet lady, give me once but the 
least hint that you wish it, and their 1 must go’ shall be put to 
the trial. I will call from the casement on the Norman 
cavaliers, and tell them we have fallen into a den of witches, 
instead of a house of hospitality.” 

“Silence, madwoman,” said Berwine, her voice quivering 
with anger and fear; “you know not who dwells in the next 
chamber.” # 

“ I will pall those who will soon see to that,” said Eose, 
flying to the casemeiit, when Eveline, seizing her arm in her 
turn, compelled her to stop. 

“ I thank thy kindness, Eose,” she said, “ but it cannot help me 
in *hja matter. She who enters yonder door must do so alone,'* 
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“ Then I will ent^r it in your stead, my dearest lady,” said 
Rose. “ You are pale — you are cold— you will die with terror if 
you go on. There may be as much of trick as of supernatural 
agency in this matter — me* they shall not deceive — or if some 
stern spirit craves tl a victim, — better Rose than her lady?* 

“ Forbear, forbear,” said Eveline, rousing up her own spirits ; 
“you make me ashamed of myself. This is an ancient ordeal, 
which regards the females descended from the house of Baldring- 
ham as far as in the third degree, and them only. I did not 
indeed expect, in my present circumstances, to have been called 
upon to undergo jit ; but, since the hour summons me, I will 
meet it as freely as any of my ancestors.” 

So saying, she took the torch from the hand of Berwine, and 
wishing good-night to her and Rose, gently disengaged herself 
from the hold of the latter, and advanced into the jnysterious 
chamber. Rose pressed after her so far as t# see that it was 
xu apartment of moderate dimensions, resembling that through 
which they had last passed, and lighted by the moqnbeams 
which came through a window lying on the same i&nge with 
those of the anterooms. More she could not see, for Eveline 
turned on the threshold, and kissing her at the same time, thrust 
her gently back into the smaller apartment which she had just 
left, shut the door of communication, and barred and bolted it, 
as if in security against her well-meant intrusion. 

Berwine now exhorted Rose, as she valued her life, to retire 
into the first anteroom, where the beds were prepared, and be- 
take herself, if not to Vest, at least to silence and devotion ; 
but the faithful Flemish girl stoutly refused her entreaties, and 
resisted her commands. 

“ Talk not to me of danger,” she said ; “ here I remain, that 
I may be at least within hearing of my mistress’s danger, and 
woe betide those who shall offer her injury ! — Take notice, that 
twenty Norman spears surround this inhospitable dwelling, 
prompt to avenge whatsoever injury shall be offered to the 
daughter of Raymond Berenger.” 

“Reserve your 'threats for those who are mortal,” said Ber- 
wine, in a low but piercing whisper; “the ownqr of yonder 
chamber fears them not. Farewell— -thy danger be on thine 
own head 1” t • 

She departed, leaving Rose strangely agitated by what had 
pasted, and- somewhat appalled at her last words. “These 
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Saxons,” said the maiden within fcerself, “ a$e but half converted 
after all, and hold many of their old hellish rites in the worship 
of elementary spirits. Their very saints $re unlike to the saints 
of any Christian country, and have, *as it were, a look of some- 
thing sffvage and fiendish — their very name% sound pagan and 
diabolical* It is fearful being alone here — and all is silent 
as death in the apartment into which my lady has been thus 
strangely compelled. Shall I call up Gillian? — but no — she 
has neither sense, nor courage, nor principle, to aid me on such 
an occasion — better alone than have a false friend for company. 
I will see if the Normans are fin their post, |ince it is to them 
I must trust, if a moment of need should arrive.” 

Thus reflecting, Rose Flainmock went to the window of the 
little apartment, in order to satisfy herself of the vigilance of 
the sentiqgls, and to ascertain the exact situation of the corps de 
garde. She moon was at the full, and enabled her to see with 
accuracy the nature of the ground without. In the first place, 
she was rather disappointed to find, that instead of being so 
near the dhrth as she supposed, the range of windows which gave 
light as well to the two anterooms as to the mysterious chamber 
itself, looked down upon an ancient moat, by which they were 
divided from the level ground on the farther side. The defence 
which this fosse afforded seemed to have been long ueglected, 
and the bottom, entirely dry, was choked in many places with 
bushes and low trees, which rose up against the wall of the castle, 
and by means of which it seemed to Rose the windows might be 
easily scaled, and the mansion entered? From the level plain 
beyond, the space adjoining to the castle was in«a considerable 
degree cloar, and the moonbeams slumbered on its close and 
beautiful turf, mixed with long shadows of the towers and trees. 
Beyond this esplanade lay the forest ground, with a few gigantic 
oaks scattered individually along the skirt of its dark and ample 
domain, like champions, ^who take their ground of defiance in 
front of a line of arrayed battle. 

The calm beauty and repose of a sceuc so lovely, the stillness 
of all around, aud the more matured reflections which the whole 
suggested, quieted, in some measure, the apprehensions which the 
events of the evening* had inspired. “ After all,” she reflected, 
“why should I be so* anxious on account of the Lady Eveline? 
There is among the proud Normans and the dogged Saxons scarce 
a single* family of note, but must needs be held distinguished 
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from others by some superstitious observance peculiar to theii 
race, as if they thought it scorn to go to Heaven like a poor 
simple Fleming, such as I am, — Could I but see the Norman 
sentinel, I would hold myself satisfied with my distress's 
security. — And ytnder one stalks along the gloom, wrapped in 
his long white mantle, and the moon tipping the point of his 
lance with silver. — What ho, Sir Cavalier !” 

The Norman turned his steps, and approached the ditch as 
she spoke. “ What is your pleasure, damsel ?” he demanded. 

“The window next to mine^is that of the Lady Eveline 
Bercnger, whom you are appointed to guard. Please' to give 
heedful watch upon this side of the castle.” . 

“ Doubt it not, lady," answered the cavalier ; and enveloping 
himself in his long chappe , or military watch-cloak, he withdrew 
to a large oak-tree at some distance, and stood there ^ith folded 
arms, and leaning on his lance, more like a frophy of armoui 
than a living warrior. 

Emboldened by the consciousness, that in case of negd Succour 
was dose at hand, Bose drew back into her little chamber, and 
having ascertained, by listening, that there was no # noise or 
stirring in that of Eveline, she began to make some prepara- 
tions for her own repose. For this purpose she went into the 
outward anteroom, where Dame Gillian, whose fears had given 
way to the soporiferous effects of a copious draught of lithe-alo* 
(mild ale, of the first strength and quality), slept as sound a 
sleep as that generous IJaxon beverage could procure. 

Muttering an indignant censure on her sloth and indifference, 
Bose caught, ‘from the empty couch which had been destined 
for her own use, the upper covering, and dragging it with her 
into the inner anteroom, disposed it so as, with the assistance 
of the rushes which strewed that apartment, to form a sort of 
couch, upon which, half seated, half reclined, she resolved to 
pass the night in as close attendanceAipon her mistress as cir- 
cumstances permitted. 

Thus seated, her eye on the pale planet which sailed in full 
glory through the blue sky of midnight, she proposed to herself 
that sleep should not visit her eyelids till the dawfi of morning 
should assure her of Eveline's safety. 

Her thoughts, meanwhile, rested on the boundless and shadowy 
world beyond the grave, and on the great and perhaps yet unde- 
cided question, whether the separation of its inhabitants from 
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those of this temporal sphere is absolute and decided, or whether, 
influenced by motives wjrich we caiinot appreciate, they continue 
to hold shadowy communication with those yet existing in earthly 
reality of flesh and blood ? To have denied this, would, in the 
age of cm^des and of miracles, have incurred tjie guilt of heresy; 
but Bose's firm good sense led her to doubt at least the frequency 
of supernatural interference, and she comforted herself with an 
opinion, contradicted, however, by her own involuntary starts 
and shmdderings at every leaf which moved, that, in submitting 
to the performance of the fite imposed on her, Eveline incurred 
no real danger, and only sacrificed to an obsolete family super- 
stition. 

# As this conviction strengthened on Bose's mind, her purpose 
of vigilance began to decline — her thoughts wandered to objects 
towards wjjich they were not directed, like sheep which stray 
tyeyond the charge of their shepherd — her eyes no longer brought 
back to her a distinct apprehension of the broad, round, silver 
orb on^vhich they continued to gaze. At length they closed, 
and seated? on the folded mantle, her back resting against the 
wall of the apartment, and her white arms folded on her bosom, 
Rose Hammock fell fast asleep. 

Her repose was fearfully broken by a shrill and piercing 
shriek from the apartment where her lady reposed. To start 
up and fly to the door was the work of a moment with the 
generous girl, who never permitted fear to struggle with love or 
duty. The door was secured with txjfh bar and bolt; and 
another fainter scream, or rather groan, seemed to say, aid must 
be instant, or in vain. Rose next rushed to the window, and 
screamed rather than called to the Norman soldier, who, distin- 
guished by the white folds of his watch-cloak, still retained his 
position under the old oak-tree. 

At the CTy of “ Help, help ! — the Lady Eveline is murdered !” 
the seeming statue, starting at once into active exertion, sped 
with the swiftness of a race-horse to the brink of the moat, 
and was about to cross it opposite to tl^e . spot where Bose 
stood at the. open casement, urging him to speed by voice and 
gesture. * 

“ Not here^not here ! ” she exclaimed with breathless pre- 
cipitation, as she saw him make toward* her — “ the window to 
the right-H9calo it, for God's sake, and undo the door of CQin- 
wunication.” 
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The soldier seemed to comprehend her — he dashed into the 
moat without hesitation, seeuring himself by catching at the 
boughs of trees as he descended. In one moment he vanished 
among the underwood * and in ‘another, availing himself of the 
branches of a dwarf oak, Bose saw him upon her righ^ and dose 
to the window of Ihe fatal apartment. One fear remained — the 
casement might be secured against entrance from without— but 
no ! at the thrust of the Norman it yielded, and, its clasps or 
fastenings being worn with time, fell inward with a crash which 
even Dame Gillian's slumbere were unable to resist. 

Echoing scream upon scream, in the usual fashion of fools and 
cowards, she entered the cabinet from the anteroom just as the 
door of Eveline's chamber opened, and the soldier appeared, bear- 
ing in his arms the half-undressed and lifeless form of the Nor- 
man maiden herself. Without, speaking a word, he placed her 
in Bose’s arms, and with the same precipitation witli Jfvhich he 
had entered, threw himself out of the opened window from which 
Bose had summoned him. t 

Gillian, half distracted with fear and wonder, heaped exclam- 
ations on questions, and mingled questions with cries for help, 
till Bose sternly rebuked her in a tone which seemed, to recall 
her scattered senses. She became then composed enough to fetch 
a lamp which remained lighted in the room she had left, and to 
render herself at least partly useful in suggesting and applying 
the usual modes for recalling the suspended sense. In this they 
at length succeeded, for Eveline fetched a fuller sigh, and opened 
her eyes ; but presently shut them again, and letting her head 
drop on Bos^s bosom, fell into a strong shuddering fit ; while 
her faithful damsel, chafing her hands and her temples’ alter- 
nately with affectionate assiduity, and mingling caresses with 
these efforts, exclaimed aloud, “ She lives !— She is recovering ! 
— Praised be God ! ** 

“ Praised be God ! ” was echoed ip a solemn tone from the 
window of the apartment ; and turning towards it in terror, 
Bose beheld the armed and plumed head of the soldier who had 
come so opportunely to their assistance, and who,^ supported by 
his arms, had raised himself so high as to be able to look into the 
interior of the cabinet, * % 

Bose immediately ran towards him, “J&o — go — good friend,” 
she said; “the lady Recovers — your reward shall await you 
artother time. Go — begone ! — yet stay— keep on your post, and 
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J will call ybu if there is farther need. Begone — be faithful, 
and be secret.” # • 

The soldier obeyed without answering a word, and she pre- 
sently saw him descend into the moat. Bose then returned 
back ta her mistress, whom she found supported by Gillian, 
moaning feebly, and muttering hurried and unintelligible ejacu- 
lations, all intimating that she had laboured under a violent 
shock sustained from some alarming cause. 

Daipe Gillian had no sooner recovered some degree of self- 
possession, than her curiosity became active in proportion. 
" What means all this?” she* said to Rose^ “ what has been 
doing among you ? ” 

• “ I do not know,” replied Rose. 

“ If you do not,” said Gillian, “ who should ? — Shall I call 
the other women, and raise th^ house?” 

“ Noijlor your life,” said Rose, “ till my lady is able to give 
Her own orders ; and for this apartment, so help me Heaven, as 
I will do my best to discover the secrets it contains ! — Support 
my mistress the whilst.” 

Bo saying, she took the lamp in her hand, and, crossing her 
brow, stepped boldly across the mysterious threshold, and, hold- 
ing up the light, surveyed the apartment. 

It was merely an old vaulted chamber, of very moderate 
dimensions. In one comer was an image of the Virgin, rudely 
cut, and placed above a Saxon font of curious workmanship. 
There were two seats and a couch, covered with coarse tapestry, 
on which it seemed that Eveline had bdfcn reposing. The frag- 
ments of the shattered casement lay on the fl<*or ; but that 
opening had been only made when the soldier forced it in, 
and she saw no other access by which a stranger could have 
entered an apartment, the ordinary access to which was barred 
and bolted. 

Rose felt the influence qf those terrors which she had hitherto 
surmounted ; she cast her inantle hastily around her head, as if 
to shroud her sight from some blighting vision, and tripping back 
to the cabinet with more speed and a less firm step than when 
she left it, she directed Gillian to lend her assistance in convey- 
ing Eveline &> the neit room ; and having done so, carefully 
secured the door of communication, as if to put a barrier betwixt 
them and the suspected danger. * 

The Lady Eveline was now so far recovered that she could 
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Bit up, and was trying to speak, though but faintly. u Rose," 
she said at length, “ I have isfeeh her — my doom is sealed." 

Rose immediately recollected the imprudence of suffering 
Gillian to hear what her mistress might say at such an awful 
moment, and hastily adopting the proposal she had before de- 
clined, desired her to go and call other two maidens of their 
mistress’s household. 

“ And where am 1 to find them in this house," said Dame 
Gillian, “ where strange men run about one chamber at mid- 
night, and devils, for aught I know, frequent the rest of the 
habitation?" 

“ Find them where you can," said Rose sharply ; “ but be- 
gone presently." 

Gillian withdrew lingeringly, and muttering at the same 
time something which could no fr distinctly be understood. No 
sooner was she gone, than Rose, giving way to the enthusiastic 
affection which she felt for her mistress, implored her in the 
most tender terms, to open her eyes (for she had again closed 
them), and speak to Rose, her own Rose, who was ready, if 
necessary, to die by her mistress’s side. 

“ To-morrow — to-morrow, Rose," murmured Eveline — “I 
cannot speak at present." 

“ Only disburden your mind with one word — tell what has 
thus alarmed you — what danger you apprehend." 

“I have seen her," answered Eveline — “ I have seen the 
tenant of yonder chamber — the vision fatal to my race ! — Urge 
me no more — to-morroW you shall know all.” * 

As Gillianrentered with two of the maidens of her mistress’s 
household, they removed the Lady Eveline, by Rose’s directions, 
into a chamber at some distance which the latter had occupied, 
and placed her in one of their beds, where Rose, dismissing the 
others (Gillian excepted) to seek repose where they could find it, 
continued to watch her mistress. Fqr some time she continued 
very much disturbed, but gradually fetigue, and the influence of 
some narcotic which Gillian had sense enough to recommend and 
prepare, seemed to compose her spirits. She fell into a deep 
slumber, from which she did not awaken until the sun was high 
over the distant hills. 4 '* 

# Note 1). The Bahr-Qteiflt 
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CHAPTER .FIFTEENTH 
• 

1 see a hand you cannot see, 

Which beckons me away ; 

\ hoar a voice you cannot hear, 

Which says I must not stay 

Mallet. 

When Eveline first opened her eyes, it seemed to be without 
any recollection of what had passed on tjic night preceding. 
She looked round the apartment, which was coarsely and scantily 
fUrnished, as one destined for the use of domestics and menials, 
and said to Rose with a smile, “ Our good kinswoman main- 
tains the ancient Saxon hospitality at a homely rate, so far as 
lodginjf’Js concerned. I could have willingly parted with last 
‘night's profuse supper to have obtained a bed of a softer texture. 
Methigks my limbs feel as if I had been under all the flails of 
a Franklin's barn-yard.** 

“1 am glad to see you so pleasant, madam,” answered Rose, 
discreetly avoiding any reference to the events of the night 
before. 

Dame Gillian was not so scrupulous. “ Your ladyship last 
night lay down on a better bed than this,” she said, “ unless I 
am much mistaken ; and Rose Flammock and yourself knov 
best why you left it.” 

If a look could have killed, Dame Gillian would have been 
in deadly peril from that which Rose shot at her, by way oi 
rebuke for this ill-advised communication. It had instantly 
the effect which was to be apprehended, for Lady Eveline 
Beamed at first surprised and confused; then, as recollections 
of the past arranged themselves in her memory, she folded 
her hands, looked on th^ground, and wept bitterly, with much 
agitation. 

Rose entreated her to be comforted, and offered to fetch the 
old Saxon chaplain of the house to administer spiritual conso- 
lation, if hej grief rejected temporal comfort. 

“ No — call him not,” said Eveline, raising her head and 
drying her eyes — “I have had enough of Saxon kindness. 
What a fool was I to expect, in that hard and unfeetyog 
woman, .any commiseration for my youth — my late sufferings— 
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my orphan condition ! « I will not permit her a poor triumph ovet 
the Norman blood of Berengei, by letting her see how much 
I have suffered under her inhuman infliction. But first, Bose, 
answer me truly, was any inmate of Baldringham witness to my 
distress last night V’ 

Bose assured her that she had been tended exclusively by 
her own retinue, herself and Gillian, Blanche and Temotte. 
She seemed to receive satisfaction from this assurance. “ Hear 
me, both of you,” she said, “ and observe my words, as you love 
and as you fear me. Lot no syllable be breathed from your 
lips of what has happened this night. Carry the same r charge 
to my maidens. Lend me thine instant aid, Gillian, and thine, 
my dearest Bose, to change these disordered garments, ana 
arrange this dishevelled hair. It was a poor vengeance she 
sought, and all because of my cofintiy. I am resolved^she shall 
not see the slightest trace of the sufferings she has inflii&d.” M 

As she spoke thus, her eyes flashed with indignation, which 
seemed to dry up the tears that had before filled them.* Bose 
saw the change of her manner with a mixture of pleftsure and 
concern, being aware that her mistress’s predominant failing 
was incident to her, as a spoiled child, who, accustomed to be 
treated with kindness, deference, and indulgence, by all around 
her, was apt to resent warmly whatever resembled neglect or 
contradiction. 

“God knows,” said the faithful bower-maiden, “I would 
hold my hand out to c^tch drops of molten lead, rather than 
endure your tears ; and yet, my sweet mistress, I would rather 
at present see^you grieved than angry. This ancient lady # hath, 
it would seem, but acted according to some old superstitious 
rite of her family, which is in part yours. Her name is re- 
spectable, both from her conduct and possessions; and, hard 
pressed as you are by the Normans, with whom your kins- 
woman, the Prioress, is sure to takp part, I was in hope you 
might have had some shelter and countenance from the Lady o i 
Baldringham.” 

“ Never, Bose, never,” answered Eveline ; “you know not — 
you cannot guess what she has made mp suffer— •exposing me 
to witchcraft and fiends. Thyself said it, and said it truly— 
the Saxons are stflf half Pagans, void* of Christianity, as of 
nurture and kindliness.” 

“Ay, but,” replied Bose, “ I spoke then to dissuade you from 
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a danger ; now that the danger is passed #nd over, I may judge 
of it otherwise.” , # 

“Speak not for them, Rose,’’ replied Eveline, angrily; “no 
innocent victim was ever offered up at the altar of a fiend with 
more indifference than my father’s kinswoman delivered up me 
— me an orphan, bereaved of my natural and powerful support. 
I hate her cruelty — I hate her house — I hate the thought of all 
that has happened here— of all, Rose, except thy matchless faith 
and fearless attachment. . Go, bid our train saddle directly — I 
will be gone instantly — I will not attire myself,” she added, 
rejecting the assistance she had at first required — “ I will have 
no ceremony — tarry for no leave-taking.” 

* In the hurried and agitated manner of her mistress, Rose 
recognised with anxiety another mood of the same irritable and 
excitedtemperament, which 'had before discharged itself in 
Jttarsl&ra fits. But perceiving, at the same time, that remon- 
strance was in vain, she gave the necessary orders for collecting 
their company, saddling, and preparing for departure ; hoping, 
that as her mistress removed to a farther distance from the 
scene where her mind had received so severe a shock, her equa- 
nimity might, by degrees, be restored. 

Dome Gillian, accordingly, was busied with arranging the 
packages of her lady, ^nd all the rest of Lady Eveline’s retinue 
in preparing for instant departure, when, preceded by her 
steward, who acted also as a sort of gentleman-usher, loanine* 
upon her confidential Berwine, and flowed by two or three 
more of the most distinguished of her household, with looks of 
displeasure on her ancient yet lofty brow, the Lady Ermengarde 
entered the apartment. 

Eveline, with a trembling and hurried hand, a burning 
cheek, and other signs of agitation, was herself busied about 
the arrangement of some baggage, when her relation made her 
appearance. At once, tt Rose’s great surprise, she exerted a 
strong command over herself, and repressing every external 
appearance of disorder, she advanced to meet her relation, with 
a calm and haughty stateliness equal to her own. 

“ I cometto give ygu good morning, our niece,” said Ermen- 
garde, haughtily indeed, yet with more deference than she 
seemed at first to hrfVe intended, so much did the bearing of 
Eveline impose respect upon her ; — “ I find that you have been 
pleased ■to shift that chamber which was assigned you, In can* 
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formity with the ancient custom .of this household, and betake 
yourself to the apartment of a inertial. ” 

“ Are you surprised at that, lady ? ” demanded Eveline in her 
turn ; “ or are you disappointed that you find me not a corpse, 
within the limits of the chamber which your hospitality and 
affection allotted to me ? ” » 

“Your sleep, then, has been broken?” said Ermengarde, 
looking fixedly at the Lady Eveline, as she spoke. 

“If I complain not, madam, the evil must be deemed of 
little consequence. What has happened is over and passed, 
and it is not my intention to trouble you with the recitaL” 

“ She of the ruddy finger,” replied Ermengarde, triumphantly, 

“ loves not the blood of the stranger,” * 

“ She had less reason, while she walked the earth, to love 
that of the Saxon,” said Eveline, “unless her legend speaks 
false in that matter ; and unless, as I well suspect, you!{Siouse 
is haunted, not by the soul of the dead who suffered within its - ' 
walls, but by evil spirits, such as the descendants of B^ngist 
and Horsa are said still in secret to worship.” • 

“ You are pleasant, maiden,” replied the old lady, scornfully, 
“or, if your words are meant in earnest, the shaft of your 
censure has glanced aside. A house, blessed by the holy Saint 
Dunstan, and by the royal and holy Coqfessor, is no abode for 
evil spirits.” 

“The house of Baldringham,” replied Eveline, “is no abode 
for those who fear such spirits ; and as I will, with all humility, 
avow myself of the number, I shall presently leave it to the 
custody of Saint Dunstan.” 

“ Not till you have broken your fast, I trust ? ” said the Lady 
of Baldringham ; “you will not, I hope, do my years and our 
relationship such foul disgrace ? ” 

“Pardon me, madam,” replied the Lady Eveline; “those 
who have experienced your hospitality at night, have little 
occasion for breakfast in the morning. — Bose, are not those 
loitering knaves assembled in the courtyard, or are they yet on 
their couches, making up for the slumber they have, lost by mid- 
night disturbances 1 ” # 

Bose announced that her train was in the court, and mounted ; 
when, with a low reference, Eveline endeavoured to pass her 
relation, and leave the apartment without farther ceremony. 
Ermengarde at first confronted her with a grim and furious 
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glance, whicl seemed to show a soul fraught with more rage 
than the thin blood and rigid Matures of* ’extreme old age had 
the power of expressing, and raised her ebony staff as if about 
even to proceed to some act of personal violence. But she 
changed her purpose, and suddenly made way for Eveline, who 
passed without farther parley ; and as she descended the stair- 
case, which conducted from the apartment to the gateway, she 
heard the voice of her aunt behind her, like that of an aged and 
offended sibyl, denouncing wrath and woe upon her insolence 
and presumption. 

“Pride,” she exclaimed, “,goeth before destruction, and a 
haughty spirit before a fall. She who scofneth the house of 
her forefathers, a stone from its battlements shall crush her ! 
She who mocks the grey hairs of a parent, never shall one of 
her own locks be silvered with age ! She who weds with a 
man of^T&r and of blood, her end shall neither be peaceful nor 
Bloodless !” 

Hurrying to escape from these and other ominous denuncia- 
tions, Eveline rushed from the house, mounted her palfrey with 
the precipitation of a fugitive, and, surrounded by her attend- 
ants, whp had caught a part of her alarm, though without con- 
jecturing the cause, rode hastily into the forest ; old Raoul, who 
was well acquainted with the country, acting as their guide. 

Agitated more than* she was willing to confess to herself, by 
thus leaving the habitation of so near a relation, loaded with 
maledictions instead of the blessings which are usually bestowed 
on a departing kinswoman, Eveline hastened forward, until the 
huge oak-trees with intervening arms had hidden from her view 
the fetal mansion. * 

The trampling and galloping of horse was soon after heard, 
announcing the approach of the patrol left by the Constable 
for the protection of the mansion, and who now, collecting from 
their different stations, # came prepared to attend the Lady 
Eveline on her farther road to Gloucester, great part of which lay 
through the extensive forest of Deane, then a silvan region of 
large extent, though now much denuded of trees for the service 
of the iron-mines. The cavaliers came up to join the retinue 
of Lady E^line, with armour glittering in the morning rays, 
trumpets sounding, hprses prancing, neighing, and thrown, each 
by his chivalrous rider, into the attitude best qualified to exhibit 
the bequty of the steed and dexterity of the horseman ; while 
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their lances, streaming with lqpg penoncelles, wefe brandished 
in every manner which could display elation of heart and readi- 
ness of hand. The sense of the military character of her coun- 
trymen of Normandy gave to Eveline a feeling at once of secu- 
rity and of triumph, which operated towards the dispelling of her 
gloomy thoughts, and of the feverish disorder which affected her 
nerves. The rising sun also — the song of the birds among the 
bowers — the lowing of the cattle as they were driven to pasture 
— the sight of the hind, who, with her fawn trotting by her side, 
often crossed some forest glade within view of the travellers, — 
all contributed to dispel the terror of Eveline’s nocturnal* visions, 
and soothe to rest %he more angry passions which had agitated 
her bosom at her departure from Baldringham. She suffered 
her palfrey to slacken his pace, and, with female attention to 
propriety, began to adjust her riding robes, and compose her 
head-dress, disordered in her hasty departure. Rose^Jw hei 
cheek assume a paler but more settled hue, instead of the angiy 
hectic which had coloured it — saw her eye become more c steady 
as she looked with a sort of triumph upon her military attend- 
ants, and pardoned (what on other occasions she would probably 
have made some reply to) her enthusiastic exclamations on praise 
of her countrymen. 

“ We journey safe,” said Eveline, “ under the care of the 
princely and victorious Normans. Theira is the noble wrath of 
the bon, which destroys or is appeased at once — there is no guile 
in their romantic affection, no sullenness mixed with their 
generous indignation — they know the duties of the hall as well 
as those of battle ; and were they to be surpassed in the arts of 
war (which will only be when Plinlimmon is removed from its 
base), they would still remain superior to every other people in 
generosity and courtesy.” 

“ If I do not feel all their merits so strongly as if I shared 
their blood,” said Rose, “ I am at least* glad to see them around 
us, in woods which are said to abound with dangers of various 
kinds. And I confess, my heart is the lighter, that I can now 
no longer observe the least vestige of that ancient, mansion, in 
which we passed so unpleasant a night, and the recollection of 
which will always be odious to me.” 

Eveline looked sharply at her. “Confess the truth, Rose; 
thou wouldst give thy best kirtle to know all of my honible 
advfenture.” 
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“ It is but ’confessing that I %m a woman,* answered Rose ; 
"and did I say a man,I dare say the difference of sex would 
itnply but a small abatement of curiosity.” 

"Thou makest no parade of ■ other feelings, which prompt 
thee to inquire into my fortunes,” said Evejjuae ; "but, sweet 
Rose, I give thee not the less credit for them. Believe me, 
thou shalt know all — but, I think, not now.” 

"At your pleasure,” said Rose; "and yet, methinks, the 
bearing# in your solitary bosom such a fearful secret will only 
render the weight more intolerable. On my silence you may 
rely as on that of the Holy Image, which heajs us confess what 
it never reveals. Besides, such things become familiar to the 
imagination when they have been spoken of, and that which is 
familiar gradually becomes stripped of its terrors.” 

" Thou speakest with reason** my prudent Rose ; and surely 
in thiS'g^Qant troop, borne like a flower on a bush by my good 
palfrey Yseulte — fresh gales blowing round us, flowers opening 
and birtjp singing, and having thee by my bridle-rein, I ought to 
feel this a fitting time to communicate what thou hast so good 
a title to know. And — yes ! — thou shalt know all !— ' Thou art 
not, I presume, ignorant of the qualities of what the Saxons of 
this land call a Bahr-geist ? ” 

“ Pardon me, lady," answered Rose, " my father discouraged 
my listening to such discourses. I might see evil spirits enough, 
he said, without my imagination being taught to form such as 
were fantastical. The word Bahr-geist, I have heard used by 
Gillian and other Saxons ; but to me it Inly conveys some idea 
of indefinite terror, of which I have never asked nqr received an 
explanation.” 

"Know, then,” said Eveline, "it is a spectre, usually the 
image of a departed person, who, either for wrong sustained in 
some particular place during life, or through treasure hidden 
there, or from some such other cause, haunts the spot from time 
to time , becomes familiar t6 those who dwell there, takes an in- 
terest in their fate, occasionally for good, in other instances or 
times for evil. # The Bahr-geist is, therefore, sometimes regarded 
as the good genius, sometimes as the avenging fiend, attached to 
particular families and* classes df men. It is the lot of the 
family of Baldringham (of no mean note in mother respects) to be 
subject to tfce visits of such a being.” 

" Hay I ask the cause (if it be known) of such visitation?” 
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said Rose, desirous to avail herself to the uttermost of the com 
municative mood of *her young lady, which might not perhaps 
last very long. 

“ I blow the legetfd but imperfectly,” replied Eveline, pro- 
ceeding with a decree of calmness, the result of strong.exertion 
over her mental anxiety, “ but in general it run! thus : — 
Baldrick, the Saxon hero who first possessed yonder dwelling, 
became enamoured of a fair Briton, said to have been descended 
from those Druids of whom the Welsh speak so mugh, and 
deemed not unacquainted with the arts of sorcery which they 
practised, when they offered up human sacrifices antyd those 
circles of unhewn *and living rock, of which thou hast seen so 
many. After more than two years , wedlock, Baldrick became 
weary of his wife to such a point, that he formed the cruel 
resolution of putting her to death. Some say he doubted her 
fidelity — some that the matter was pressed on htea^y the 
church, as she was suspected of heresy — some that he* removed 
her to make way for a more wealthy marriage — but all agree 
in the result. He sent two of his Cnichts to the tfouse of 
Baldringham, to put to death the unfortunate Vanda, and com 
monded them to bring him the ring which had circled her 
finger on the day of wedlock, in token that his orders were 
accomplished. The men were ruthless in their office; they 
strangled Vanda in yonder apartment, and as the hand was so 
swollen that no effort could draw off the ring, they obtained 
possession of it by severing the finger. But long before the 
return of those cruel perpetrators of her death, the shadow of 
Vanda had appeared before her appalled husband, and holding 
up to him her bloody hand, made him fearfully sensible how 
well his savage commands had been obeyed. After haunting 
him in peace and war, in desert, court, and camp, until he died 
despairingly on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, the Bahr-geist, 
or ghost of the murdered Vanda, became so terrible in the 
House of Baldringham, that the succour of Saint Dunstan was 
itself scarcely sufficient to put bounds to her visitation. Yea, 
the blessed saint, when he had succeeded in his exorcism, did, 
in requital of Baldrick's crime, impose a strong* and endu ring 
penalty upon every female descendant of the houle In the third 
degree; namely, that once in their lives, and before their 
twenty-first year, the/ should each spend a solitary night in the 
chamber of the murdered Vanda, saying therein certain prayers. 
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as well for her repose, as for the suffering soql of her murderer. ' 
During that awful space it is generally believed that the spirit 
of the murdered person appears to the female who observes the 
vigil, and shows some sign of her fftfcure good or bad fortune. 

* If favourable, she appears with a smiling aspect, and crosses 
them with her unblooded hand ; but she announces evil fortune 
by showing the hand from which the finger was severed, with 
a stem countenance, as if resenting upon the descendant of her 
husband bis inhuman cruelty. Sometimes she is said to speak. 
These particulars I learned long since from an old Saxon dame, 
the mother of our Margery, who had been an attendant on my 
grandmother, and left the house of Baldringham when she made 
her Escape froxh it with my father’s father.” 

“ Did your grandmother ever render this homage,” said Rose, 

“ which seems to me — under favour of Saint Dunstan — to bring 
huiganity^nto too dose intercourse with a being of a doubtful 
nature V 9 

“ My grandfather thought so, and never permitted my grand 
mother to rdvisit the House of Baldringham after her marriage ; 
hence disunion betwixt him and his son on the one part, and 
the members of that family on the other. They laid sundry 
misfortunes, and particularly the loss of male-heirs which at 
that time befell them, to my parent’s not having done the 
hereditary homage to the bloody-fingered Bahr-geist.” 

• “ And how could you, my dearest lady,” said Rose, “ knowing 
that they held among them a usage so hideous, think of accept- 
ing the invitation of Lady Ermengarde?”* 

“ I can hardly answer you the question,” answered Eveline. 

“ Partly I feared my father’s recent calamity, to be slain (as I 
have heard him say his aunt once prophesied of him) by the 
enemy he most despised, might be the result of this rite having 
been neglected ; and partly I hoped, that if my mind should 
be appalled at the danger, when it presented itself closer to my 
eye, it could not be urged* on me in courtesy and humanity. 
You saw how soon my cruel-hearted relative pounced upon the 
opportunity, aqd how impossible it became for me, bearing the 
name, and, I trust, the spirit of Berenger, to escape from the 
net in which I had involved myself.” 

“ No regard for name or rank should have engaged me,” 
replied Rose, “to place myself where apprehension alone, even 
without the terrors of a real visitation, might have punished 
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ray presumption with insanity. But what, in the name of 
Heaven, did you see at thitf horrible rendezvous V 1 
“ Ay, there is the question,” said Eveline, raising her hand 
to her brow — “ how I otfuld witness that which I distinctly 
saw, yet be abletto retain command of thought and Intellect ! — 
I had recited the prescribed devotions for the murderer and his 
victim, and sitting down on the couch which was assigned me, 
had laid aside such of my clothes as might impede my rest — I 
had surmounted, in short, the first shock .which I experienced 
in committing myself to this mysterious chamber, and I hoped 
to pass the night in slumber as sound as ray thoughts were 
innocent. But I was fearfully disappointed. I cannot judge 
how long I had slept, when ray bosom was oppressed by 1 an 
unusual weight which seemed at once to stifle my voice, stop 
the beating of my heart, and prevent me from drawing my 
breath; and when I looked up to discover the cau^fir-of $iis 
horrible suffocation, the form of the murdered British matron 
stood over my couch taller than life, shadowy, and with a 
countenance where traits of dignity and beauty were mingled 
with a fierce expression of vengeful exultation. She held over 
me the hand which bore the bloody marks of her husband’s 
cruelty, and seemed as if she signed the cross, devoting me to 
destruction ; while, with an unearthly tone, she uttered these 
words : — 

* Widow'd wife, and married maid, 

Betrothed, betrayer, and betrayed !’ 

The phantom stooped over me as she spoke, and lowered her 
gory fingers, "as if to touch my face, when, terror giving me the 
power of which at first it deprived me, I screamed aloud — the 
easement of the apartment was thrown open with a loud noise, 
— and — But what signifies my telling all this to thee, Bose, who 
show so plainly, by the movement of eye and lip, that you con- 
sider me as a silly and childish dreamer 1” 

“Be not angry, my dear lady,” said Bose; “I do indeed 
believe that the witch we call Mara * has been dealing with 
you ; but she, you know, is by leeches oonsideVed as no retd 
phantom, but solely the creation of our own bfiagination, dis- 
ordered by oauses uduch arise from bodily indisposition.” 

« Thou art learned; maiden,” said Eveline, rather peevishly, 

* Ephialtes, or Nightmare. 
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“but when I ‘assure thee that ijiy better angel came to my' 
assistance in a human form — that*at his appearance the fiend 
vanished — and that he transported me in his arms out of the 
chamber of terror, I think thou wilt, as & good Christian, put 
more faith jn that which 1 tell you/’ 

“Indeed, indeed, my sweetest mistress, I cannot,” replied 
Bose. “It is even that circumstance of the guardian angel 
which makes me consider the whole as a dream. A Norman 
sentinel,* whom I myself called from his post on purpose, did 
indeed come to your assistance, and, breaking into your apart- 
ment, transported you to that where I myself jeceived you from 
his arms in a lifeless condition.” 

* A Norman soldier, .ha!” said Eveline, colouring extremely; 

“ and to whom, maiden, did you dare give commission to break 
into my sleeping-chamber 1" • 

“ YofflTeyes flash anger, madam, but is it reasonable they 
should? — Did I not hear your screams of agony, and was I to 
stand festered by ceremony at such a moment ?— no more than 
if the castle had been on fire.” 

“ I ask you again, Bose,” said her mistress, still with discom- 
posure, theugh less angrily than at first, “ whom you directed 
to break into my apartment V 9 

“Indeed, I know not, lady,” said Bose ; “for beside that he 
was muffled in his mantle, little chance was there of my knowing 
p his features, even had I seen them fully. But I can soon dis- 
cover the cavalier ; and I will set about it, that I may give him 
the reward I promised, and warn him tfl be silent and discreet 
in this matter.” # 

“ Do so,” said Eveline ; “ and if you find him among those 
soldiers, who attend us, I will indeed lean to thine opinion, and 
think that fantasy had the chief share in the evils I have 
endured the last night.” 

Bose struck her palfrey with the rod, and, accompanied by 
her mistress, rode up to Philip Guarine, the Constable's squire, 
who for the present commanded their little escort. “Good 
Guarine,” she # said, “ I had talk with one of these sentinels last 
night from rjy window, and he did me some service, for which 
I promised him recompense — Will you inquire for the man, 
that I may pay him his guerdon ?” • 

“Truly, I will owe him a guerdon # also, pretty maiden,” 
answered the squire ; “ for if a lance of them approached nehr 
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enough the house to hold speech from the windows, he trans 
grossed the precise' orders of his watch." 

“ Tush ! you must forgive that for my sake," said Rose. “ I 
warrant, had T called on yourself, stout Guarine, I should have 
had influence to f , bring you under my chamber windpw.” 

Guarine laughed, and shrugged his shoulders. “ True it is," 
he said, “ when women are in place, discipline is in danger." 

He then went to make the necessary inquiries among his 
band, and returned with the assurance, that his soldiers, gene- 
rally and severally, denied having approached the mansion of 
the Lady Ermengarde on the preceding night. • 

“ Thou seest, Rose," said Eveline, with a significant look to 
her attendant. ’ 

“ The poor rogues are afraid of Guarine’s severity,” said Rose, 
“ and dare not tell the truth— I shall have some one in private 
claiming the reward of me." 

“ I would I had the privilege myself, damsel," said Guarine ; 
“ but for these fellows, they are not so timorous as yop suppose 
thorn, being even too ready to avouch their roguery when it hath 
less excuse — Besides, I promised them impunity. — Have you 
anything farther to order ? ” 

“ Nothing, good Guarine," said Eveline ; “ only this small 
donative to procure wine for thy soldiers, that they may spend 
the next night more merrily than the last. — And now he is gone 
— Maiden, thou must, I think, be now well aware that what 
thou sawest was no earthly being ? " 

“ I must believe fiiine own ears and eyes, madam," replied 
Rose. 

“ Do— but allow mo the same privilege," answered Eveline. 
“ Believe me, that my deliverer (for so I must call him) bore 
the features of one who neither was, nor could be, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Baldringham. Tell me but one thing — What dost 
thou think of this extraordinary prediction— 

* Widow’d wife, and wedded maid, 

Betrothed, betrayer, and betray'd ? * 

Thou wilt say it is an idle invention of my brain— but think it 
for a moment the speech of a true ditiner, and* what wouldst 
thou say of it?" • 

“ That you may bd betrayed, my dearest lady, but never can 
lie a betrayer," answered Rose with animation. 
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Eveline reached her hand out tj> her friend, and as she pressed 
affectionately that which Bose gave in return, she whispered to 
her with energy, “ I tKank thee for the judgment, which my 
own heart confirms.” • . 

A cloqd # of dust now announced the approach of the Constablo 
of Chester and his retinue, augmented by the attendance of hih 
host Sir William Herbert, and some of his neighbours and kins- 
men, who came to pay their respects to the orphan of the Garde 
Dolourguse, by which appellation Eveline was known upon her 
passage through their territory. 

Eveline remarked that, at their greeting^ De Lacy looked 
with displeased surprise at the disarrangement of her dress and 
equipage, which her hasty departure from Baldringham had 
necessarily occasioned ; and she was, on her part, Btruck with 
an expression of countenance which seemed to say, “ I am not 
to be lifted as an ordinary person, who may be received with 
negligence, and treated slightly with impunity.” For the first 
time, she thought that, though always deficient in grace and 
beauty, the Constable’s countenance was formed to express the 
more angry passions with force and vivacity, and that she who 
shared hie rank and name must lay her account with the implicit 
surrender of her will and wishes to those of an arbitrary lord 
and master. 

But the cloud Boon passed from the Constable’s brow ; and in 
the conversation which he afterwards maintained with Herbert 
and the other knights and gentlemen, who from time to time 
came to greet and accompany them fof a little way on their 
journey, Eveline had occasion to admire his superiority, both of 
sense fend expression, and to remark the attention and deference 
with which his words were listened to by men too high in rank, 
and too proud, readily to admit any pre-eminence that was not 
founded on acknowledged merit The regard of women is gene- 
rally much influenced by, the estimation which an individual 
maintains in the opinion of men ; and Eveline, when she con- 
cluded her journey in the Benedictine nunnery in Gloucester, 
could not think without respect upon the renowned warrior, and 
celebrated politician, whose acknowledged abilities appeared to 
place him aUbve everyone whom she had seen approach him. 
His tyife, Eveline thought (and she was net without ambition), 
if relinquishing some of those qualities ix a husband which an* 
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in youth most captivating to the female imagination, must be 
still generally honoured and 'respected, and have contentment, if 
not romantic felicity, within her reach. 


CHAPTER SIXTEENTH. 

The Lady Eveline remained nearly four months with her aunt, 
the Abbess of the Benedictine nunnery, under whose auspices 
the Constable of Chester saw his suit advance and prosper as it 
would probably have done under that of the deceased Raymond 
Berenger, her brother. It is probable, however, that but for 
the supposed vision of the Virgin, and the vow of gratitude 
which that supposed vision had called forth, the natural dislike 
of so young a person to a match so unequal in years might £&Ve 
effectually opposed his success. Indeed, Eveline, while honour- 
ing the Constable’s virtues, doing justice to his high, character, 
and admiring his lJUents, could never altogether divest herself 
of a secret fear of him, which, while it prevented hear from ex- 
pressing any direct disapprobation of his addresses, caused her 
sometimes to shudder, she scarce know why, at the idea of their 
becoming successful 

The ominous words, “ betraying and betrayed,” would then 
occur to her memory ; and when her aunt (the period of the 
deepest mourning beitig elapsed) had fixed a period for her 
betrothal, shp looked forward to it with a feeling of terror, for 
which she was unable to account to herself, and which, As well 
as the particulars of her dream, she concealed even from Father 
Aldrovand in the hours of confession. It was not aversion to 
the Constable — it was far less preference to any other suitor— 
it was one of those instinctive movements and emotions by which 
Nature seems to warn us of approaching danger, though famish- 
ing no information respecting its nature, and suggesting no means 
of escaping from it. 

So strong were these intervals of apprehension, that if they 
had been seconded by the remonstrances; of RoseTlammock, as 
formerly, they might perhaps have led to Eveline’s yet forming 
some resolution unfavourable to the suit of the Constable. But, 
still more serous for her lady’s honour than even for her happi- 
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ness, Rose had strictly forborne t every efTojt which could affect 
Eveline’s purpose, when she had once expressed her approbation 
of De Lacy’s addresses and whatever she thought or anticipated 
concerning the proposed marriage, she seemed from that moment 
to considcy it as an event which must necessarily take place. 

De Lacy himself, as he learned more intimately to know the 
merit of the prize which he was desirous of possessing, looked 
forward with different feelings towards the union than those with 
which he had first proposed the measure to Raymond Berenger. 
It was then a mere mateh of interest and convenience, which 
had occurred to the mind of a«proud and poetic feudal lord, as 
the best mode of consolidating the power and perpetuating the 
lille of his family. Nor did even the splendour of Eveline’s 
beauty make that impression upon De Lacy which it was calcu- 
lated to do on the fiery and impassioned chivalry of the age. 
He warpast that period of life when the wise are captivated by 
ouEwiira form, and might have said, with truth as well as with 
discretion, that he could have wished his beautiful bride several 
years olde^ and possessed of a more moderate portion of persona] 
charms, in order to have rendered the match more fitted for his 
own age and disposition. This stoicism, however, vanished when, 
on repeated interviews with his destined bride, he found that 
she was indeed inexperienced in life, but desirous to be guided 
by superior wisdom ; and that, although gifted with high spirit, 
and a disposition which began to recover its natural elastic gaiety, 
she was gentle, docile, and, above all, endowed with a firmness 
of principle, which seemed to give assuraff ce that she would tread 
uprightly, and without spot, the slippery paths in»which youth, 
rank, land beauty are doomed to move. 

As feelings of a wanner and more impassioned kind towards 
Eveline began to glow in De Lacy’s bosom, his engagements as 
a crusader became more and more burdensome to him. The 
Benedictine Abbess, the natural guardian of Eveline’s happiness, 
added to these feelings by her reasoning and remonstrances. 
Although a nun and a devotee, she held in reverence the holy 
state of matrimony, and comprehended so much of it as to be 
aware, that its important purposes could not be accomplished 
while the wkole continent of Europe was interposed betwixt the 
married pair ; fores to a hint from the Constable that his young 
spouse might accompany him into the dhngerous and dissolute 
precincts of the Crusaders’ camp, the good lady crossed henfelf 
VOL, xix. m 
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with horror at the proposal, and never permitted it to be a second 
time mentioned in her presence. 

It was not, however, uncommon for kings, princes, and other 
persons of high consequence, who had taken upon them the 
vow to rescue Jerusalem, to obtain delays, and evm a total 
remission of their engagement, by proper application to the 
Church of Borne. The Constable was sure to possess the full 
advantage of his sovereign’s interest and countenance, in seek* 
ing permission to remain in England, for he was the noble to 
whose valour and policy Henry had chiefly intrusted the defence 
of the disorderly V r elsh Marches ; and it was by no means with 
his good-will that so useful a subject had ever assumed the cross. 

It was settled, therefore, in private betwixt the Abbess and 
the Constable, that the latter should solicit at Borne, and with 
the Pope’s Legate in England, a remission of his vow for at 
least two years ; a favour which it was thought could scare*, h® 
refused to one of his wealth and influence, backed as it was 
with the most liberal offers of assistance towards the redemp- 
tion of the Holy Land. His offers were indeed munificent ; for 
lie proposed, if his own personal attendance were dispensed with, 
to send an hundred lances at his own cost, each lance accompanied 
by two squires, three archers, and a varlet or horseboy; being 
double the retinue by which his own person was to have been 
accompanied. He offered besides to deposit the sum of two 
thousand bezants to the general expenses of the expedition, to 
surrender to the use of the Christian armament those equipped 
vessels which he had provided, and which even now awaited tbfe 
embarkation of himself and his followers. 

Yet, while making these magnificent proffers, the Constable 
could not help feeling they would be inadequate *to the expecta- 
tions of the rigid prelate Baldwin, who, as he had himself 
preached the crusade, and brought the Constable and many 
others into that holy engagement, must needs see with dis- 
pleasure the work of his eloquence 'endangered, by the retreat 
of so important an associate from his favourite enterprise. To 
soften, therefore, his disappointment as much alst possible, the 
Constable offered to the Archbishop, that, in th^ event of his 
obtaining license to remain in Britain, fiis forces should be led 
by his nephew, Daniian Lacy, already renowned for his early 
feats of chivalry, the present hope of his house, and, failing heirs 
of his own body, its future bead and support. 
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The Constable took the most tprudont method of communicat- 
ing thill proposal to the Archbishop Baldwin, through a mutual 
friend, on whose good offices he could depend, and whose interest 
with the Prelate was regarded as ^reat. But notwithstanding 
the splSndour of the proposal, the Prelate lfleard it with sullen 
and obstinate silence, and referred for answer to a personal con- 
ference with the Constable at an appointed day, when concerns 
of the church would call the Archbishop to the city of Gloucester. 
The rdjport of the mediator was such as induced the Constable 
to expect a severe struggle with the proud and powerful church- 
man; but, himself proud and powerful, Aid backed by the 
favour of his sovereign, he did not expect to be foiled in the 
contest. 

The necessity that this point jshould be previously adjusted, as 
well as the recent loss of Evelinas father, gave an air of privacy 
tfr2fc^acy*s courtship, and prevented its being signalised by 
tournaments and feats of military skill, in which he would have 
been otherwise desirous to display his address in the eyes of his 
mistress. # The rules of the convent prevented his giving enter- 
tainments of dancing, music, or other ’more pacific revels; and 
although*the Constable displayed his affection by the most splen- 
did gifts to his future bride and her attendants, the whole affair, 
in the opinion of the experienced Dame Gillian, proceeded more 
with the solemnity of a funeral, than the light pace of an approach- 
ing bridal 

The bride herself felt something of thjp, and thought occasion- 
ally it might have been lightened by the visits of young Damian, 
in wfyose age, so nearly corresponding to her own, She might have 
expected some relief from the formal courtship of his graver uncle. 
But he came not ; and from what the Constable said concerning 
him, she was led to imagine that the relations had, for a time at 
least, exchanged occupations and character. The elder De Lacy 
continued, indeed, in noxafpal observance of his vow, to dwell in 
a pavilion by the gates of Gloucester ; but he seldom donned 
his armour, substituted costly damask and silk for his war-worn 
shamois doublet, and affected at his advanced time of life more 
gaiety of attire than lps contemporaries remembered as distin- 
guishing his early youth. His nephew, oij the contrary, resided 
almost constantly on the marches of Wales, occupied in settling 
, by prudence, or subduing by main force, the various disturbances 
by which these provinces were continually agitated ; and Eveline 
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learned with surprise? that it ws with difficulty his uncle had 
prevailed on him to be present at the ceremony of their being 
betrothed to each other, or, as the Normans entitled the cere- 
mony, their fianfciilles. This engagement, which preceded the 
actual marriage for a space more or less, according ‘ circum- 
stances, was usually celebrated with a solemnity corresponding 
to the rank of the contracting parties. 

The Constable added, with expressions of regret, that Damian 
gave himself too little rest, considering his early youth, slept too 
little, and indulged in too restless a disposition — that his health 
was suffering — and' that a learned Jewish leech, whose* opinion 
had been taken, had given his advice that the warmth of a more 
genial climate was necessary to restore his constitution to Its 
general and natural vigour. 

Eveline heard this with mu r ch regret, for she remembered 
Damian as the angel of good tidings, who first brought 
of deliverance from the forces of the Welsh ; and the occasions on 
which they had met, though mournful, brought a sort of pleasure 
in recollection, so gentle had been the youth's deportment, and 
so consoling his expressions of sympathy. She wished she could 
see him, that she might herself judge of the nature of his illness ; 
for, like other damsels of that age, she was not entirely ignorant 
of the art of healing, and had been taught by Father Aldrovand, 
himself no mean physician, how to extract healing essences from 
plants and herbs gathered under planetary hours. She thought 
it possible that her talents in this art, slight as they were, might 
perhaps be of service to one already her friend and liberator, and 
soon about to*become her very near relation. 

It was therefore with a sensation of pleasure, mingled With 
some confusion (at the idea, doubtless, of assuming the part of 
medical adviser to so young a patient), that one evening, while 
the convent was assembled about some business of their chap- 
ter, she heard Gillian announce that «the kinsman of the Lord 
Constable desired to speak with her.* She snatched up the veil, 
which she wore in compliance with the customs of the house, 
and hastily descended to the parlour, commanding the attend- 
ance of Gillian, who, nevertheless, did not think jjroper to obey 
tho signal. 

Wheat she entered* tjie npartment, a man whom aha had never 
seen before advanced, toweling on one knee, and taking up the 
hem of her vail, saluted it with an air of the most profound 
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respect. She stepped back, surprised aqd alarmed, although 
there was nothing in tjie appearance of the stranger to justify 
her apprehension. He seemed to be about thirty years of age, 
tail of stature, and bearing a noble* though wasted form, and a 
countenance on which disease, or perhaps youthful indulgence, 
had anticipated the traces of age. His demeanour seemed cour- 
teous and respectful, even in a degree which approached to 
excess. He observed Eveline’s surprise, and said, in a tone of 
pride, mingled with emotion, “ I fear that I have been mistaken, 
and that my visit is regarded as an unwelcome intrusion.'* 

“ Arise, sir," answered Eveline, “ and let ige know your name 
and business. I was summoned to a kinsman of the Constable 
of Chester.” 

“And you expected the stripling Damian,” answered the 
stranger. “ But the match with which England rings will con- 
qgpfctjror with others of the house besides that young person ; and 
amongst these, with the luckless Randal de Lacy. Perhaps,” 
continued he, “ the fair Eveline Berenger may not even have 
heard his*name breathed by his more fortunate kinsman — more 
fortunate in every respect, but most fortunate in bis present pro- 
spects." • 

This compliment was accompanied by a deep reverence, and 
Eveline stood much embarrassed how to reply to his civilities ; 
for although she now remembered to have heard this Randal 
slightly mentioned by the Constable when speaking of his family, 
it was in terms which implied there was no good understanding 
betwixt them. She therefore only rft;umed his courtesy by 
general thanks for the honour of his visit, tracing he would 
then retire ; but suoh was not his purpose. 

“ I comprehend,” he said, “ from the coldness with which the 
Lady Eveline Berenger receives me, that what she has heard of 
me from my kinsman (if indeed he thought me worthy of being 
mentioned to her at all) has been, to say the least, unfavourable; 
And yet my name once stdod as high in fields and courts, as that 
of the Constable ; nor is it aught more disgraceful than what is 
indeed often # esteemed the worst of disgraces — poverty, which 
prevents my'still aspiring to places of honour and fame. If my 
youthftd Mies have been numerous, I have paid for them by 
the loss of my fortune, and the degradation of my condition ; 
and therein, my happy kinsman mighf, if he pleased, do mo 
some aid — I mean not with his purse or estate; for, poor as I 
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am, 1 would not live on alma ^xtorted from the reluctant hand 
of an estranged friend ; but his countenance would put him to 
no cost, and, in so far, I might expect some favour.” 

" In that my Lord Constable,” said Eveline, “ must judge for 
himself I have— -as yet, at least — no right to interfere in his 
family affairs ; and if I should ever have such right, it will well 
become me to be cautious how I use it.” 

“ It is prudently answered,” replied Ban dal ; “ but what I 
ask of you is merely, that you, in your gentleness, would.please 
to convey to my cousin a suit, which I find it hard to bring my 
ruder tongue to utfpr with sufficient submission. The usurers, 
whose claims have eaten like a canker into my means, now 
menace me with a dungeon — a threat which they dared not 
mutter, far less attempt to execute, were it not that they see 
me an outcast, unprotected by the natural head of my family, 
and regard me rather as they would some unfriended yaqr^nt. 
than as a descendant of the powerful house of Lacy.” 

“ It is a sad necessity,” replied Eveline ; “ but I see qpt how 
I can help you in such extremity.” 

“ Easily,” replied Bandal de Lacy. “ The day of your be- 
trothal is fixed, as I hear reported ; and it is your .right to 
select what witnesses you please to the solemnity, which may 
the saints bless ! To every one but myself, presence or absence 
upon that occasion is a matter of mere ceremony — to me it is 
almost life or death. So am I situated, that the marked instance 
of slight or contempt, implied by my exclusion from this meet- 
ing of our family, will bS held for the signal of my final expulsion 
from the Hou$) of the De Lacys, and for a thousand bloodhounds 
to assail me without mercy or forbearance, whom, cowards as 
they are, even the slightest show of countenance from my power- 
fill kinsman would compel to stand at bay. But why should I 
occupy your time in talking thus, I — Farewell, madam — be happy 
— and do not think of me the morg handily, that for a few 
minutes I have broken the tenor of your happy thoughts, by 
forcing my misfortunes on your notice." 

“ Stay, sir,” said Eveline, affected by the tone and manner 
of the noble suppliant ; “ you shall not have it to* say that yon 
have told your distress to Eveline Beredger, withSut receiving 
such aid as is in her power to give. I will mention your request 
to the Constable of Ohteter.” 

■“You must do more, if you really mean to assist me,” said 
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Randal do Ifacy ; “ you must make that request your own. You 
do not know/' said he, continuing to bend on her a fixed and 
expressive look, “how* hard it is to change the fixed purpose of 
a De Lacy— a twelvemonth hence you will probably be better 
acquaint^! with the firm texture of our re§olutions. But, at 
present, what can withstand your wish should you deign to 
express it?” 

“ Your suit, sir, shall not be lost for want of my advancing 
it with my good word and good wishes,” replied Eveline ; “ but 
you must be well aware that its success or failure must rest with 
the Constable himself.” 

Randal de Lacy took his leave with the mime air of deep 
reverence which had marked his entrance ; only that, as he then 
saluted the skirt of Eveline’s robe, he now rendered the same 
homage by touching her hand with his lip. She saw him depart 
witjm mixture of emotions, in which compassion was predomi- 
riSnt; although in his complaints of the Constable’s unkindness to 
him tt^re was something offensive, and his avowal of follies and 
excess seemed uttered rather in the spirit of wounded pride, 
than in that of contrition. 

When.Eveline next saw the Constable, she told him of the 
visit of Bandal and of his request ; and, strictly observing his 
countenance while she spoke, she saw, that at the first mention 
of his kinsman’s name, a gleam of anger shot along his features. 
Be soon subdued it, however, an<f, fixing his eyes on the ground, 
listened to Eveline’s detailed account of the visit, and her re- 
quest “ that Randal might be one of fcc invited witnesses to 
their jiawfailto” 

The Constable paused for a moment, as if he were considering 
how to dude the solicitation. At length he replied, “ You do 
not know for whom you ask this, or you would perhaps have 
forborne your request ; neither are you apprised of its full im- 
port, though my crafty cgusin well knows, that when I do him 
this grace which he asks; I bind myself, as it were, in the eye 
of the world once mom— and it will be for the third time — to 
interfere in his affaire, and place them on such a footing as may 
afford him the means of re-establishing his fallen consequence, 
and repairing his numerous errors.” 

“And wherefore not, my lord?” said the generous Eveline. 
“ If he has been ruined only through follies, he is now of on 
age when these are no longer tempting snares ; and if his heart 
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and hand be good, hp may yet, be an honour to the House of 
De Lacy.” 

The Constable shook his head. “ He hath indeed,” he said, 
“ a heart and hand fit for service, God knoweth, whether in good 
or evil But never shall it be said that you, my fair Eveline, 
made request of Hugh de Lacy, which he was not to his utter- 
most willing to comply with. Randal shall attend at our 
fiamfailles ; there is indeed the more cause for his attendance, as 
I somewhat fear we may lack that of our valued nephew 
Damian, whose malady rather increases than declines, and, as 
I hear, with strange symptoms ofamwonted disturbance «f mind 
and starts of temper, to which the youth had not hitherto been 
subject.” * 


CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 

Ring out the merry bell, the bride approaches, 

The blush upon her cheek has shamed the morning, 

For that is dawning palely. Grant, good saints, 

These clouds betoken nought of evil omen I * 

Old Plat. 

The day of the JUmfaiUet, or espousals, was now approaching ; 
and it seems that neither the profession of the Abbess, nor her 
practice at least, were so rigid as to prevent her selecting the 
great parlour of the cod vent for that holy rite, although neces- 
sarily introducing many male guests within those vestal pre- 
cincts, and notwithstanding that the rite itself was the preli- 
minary to a state which the inmates of the cloister had renounced 
for ever. The Abbees’s Norman pride of birth, and the real 
interest which she took in her niece’s advancement, overcame 
all scruples ; and the venerable mother might ho seen in un- 
wonted bustle, now giving orders to the gardener for decking 
the apartment with flowers— -now to her cellaress, her precentrix, 
and the lay-eisters of the kitchen, for preparing a splendid ban- 
quet, mingling her commands on these worldly subjects with an 
occasional ejaculation on their vanity and worthmasnees, and 
every now and then 'converting the busy and anxious looks 
which she threw upon "her preparations into a solemn turning 
upward of eyes and folding of hands, as one who sighed over 
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the mere earthly pomp which stye took sugh trouble in super - 4 
intending. At another, time the good lady might have been 
seen in close consultation with Father Aldrovand, upon the 
ceremonial! civil and religious, which was to accompany a 
solemnity #f such consequence to her family, * 

Meanwhile the reins of discipline, although relaxed for a 
season, were not entirely thrown loose. The outer court of the 
convent was indeed for the time opened for the reception of 
the male sex ; but the younger sisters and novices of the house 
being carefully secluded in the more inner apartments of tho 
extensive* building, under the immediate eye af a grim old nun, 
or, as the conventual rule designed her, an ancient, sad, and 
vinuous person, termed Mistress of the Novices, were not per* 
mitted to pollute their eyes by looking on waving plumes and 
ruBtling mantles. A few sistert, indeed, of the Abbess's own 
stqivlMgy»were left at liberty, being such goods as it was thought 
could not, in shopman’s phrase, take harm from the air, and 
which a& therefore left lying on the counter. These antiquated 
dames went mumping about with much affected indifference, and 
a great deal of real curiosity, endeavouring indirectly to get in- 
formation concerning names, and dresses, and decorations, with- 
out daring to show such interest in these vanities as actual 
questions on the subject might have implied. 

A stout band of the Constable's spearmen guarded the gate 
of the nunnery, admitting within the hallowed precinct the 
few only who were to be present at the solemnity, with their 
principal attendants, and while the former were ushered with 
all due ceremony into the apartments dressed out «for the occa- 
sion, tie attendants, although detained in the outer court, were 
liberally supplied with refreshments of the most substantial 
kind ; and had the amusement, so dear to the menial classes, 
of examining and criticising their masters and mistresses, as 
they passed into the interior apartments prepared for their 
reception. 

Amongst the domestics who were thus employed were old 
Raoul the huntsman and his jolly dame ; — he gay and glorious, 
in a new cassock of green velvet, she gracious and comely, in a 
kirtle of yellow silk, fringed with minivair, and that at no mean 
cost, were equally busied in beholding the 1 gay spectacle. The 
most inveterate wars have their occasional terms of truce ; the 
most Utter and boisterous weather its hours of warmth and 
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of calmness; and k> was it with the matrimonial horizun of 
this amiable pair, which, usually cloudy, had now for brief space 
cleared up. The splendour of their new apparel, the mirth of 
the spectacle around them, with the aid, perhap** of a bowl of 
muscadine quaffed by Raoul, and a cup of hippocraf sipped by 
his wife, had rendered them rather more agreeablo in each other’s 
eyes than was their wont ; good cheer being in such cases, as 
oil is to a rusty lock, the means of making those valves move 
smoothly and glibly, which otherwise work not together at all, or 
by shrieks and groans express their reluctance to move in union. 
The pair had stuclj themselves into a kind of niche, three or four 
steps from the ground, which contained a small stone bench, 
whence their curious eyes could scrutinise with advantage evfery 
guest who entered the court 

Thus placed, and in their present state of temporary concord, 
Raoul with his frosty visage formed no unapt represeatatig^of 
January, the bitter father of the year ; and though Gillian was 
past the delicate bloom of youthful May, yet the meltiqg fire of 
a full black eye, and the genial glow of a ripe and crimson 
cheek, made her a lively type of the fruitfrd and jovial August. 
Dame Gillian used to make it her boast, that she could please 
everybody with her gossip, when she chose it, from Raymond 
Berenger down to Robin the horse-boy ; and like a good house- 
wife, who, to, keep her hand in use, will sometimes even con- 
descend to dress a dish for her husband’s sole eating, she now 
thought proper to practise her powers of pleasing on old Raoul, 
fairly conquering, in hdt successful sallies of mirth and satire, 
not only his jynical temperament towards all human kind, but 
his peculiar and special disposition to be testy with his Jjponse. 
Her jokes, such as they were, and the coquetry with which they 
were enforced, had such an effect on this Timon of the woods, 
that he curled up his cynical nose, displayed his few straggling 
teeth like a cur about to bite, broke, out into a barking laugh, 
which was more like the cry of one <Jf his own hounds— stopped 
short in the explosion, as if he had suddenly recollected that 
it was out of character ; yet, ere he resumed his acrimonious 
gravity, shot such a glance at Gillian as made Kjs nut-cracker 
jaws, pinched eyas, and convolved noaA, bear no small resem- 
blance to one of thoAe fantastic faces which decorate the upper 
end of did baas viols. * 

*“ Is not this better than laying your dog-leash on your loving 
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wife, as if she were a brach of f the kennqj ? ” said August to* 
January. 

“ In troth is it/’ answered January, in a frost-bitten tone 
“and so it is also better than doing the braoh-tricks which 
bring fhs {fash into exercise.” • 

“ Humph ! ” said Gillian, in the tone of one who thought her 
husband’s proposition might bear being disputed ; but instantly 
changing the note to that of tender complaint, “ Ah ! Raoul,” 
she said) “ do you not remember how you once beat me because 
our late lord — Our Lady assoilzie him! — took my crimson 
breast-knot for a peony rose ? ” 

“Ay, ay,” said the huntsman; “I remember our old master 
wdUd make such mistakes — Our Lady assoilzie him ! as you 
say — The best hound will hunt counter.” 

“ And how could you think, dearest Raoul, to let the wife of 
thyjpsopi go so long without a new kirtle 1” said his helpmate. 

"Why, thou hast got one from our young lady that might 
serve a £ountess,” said Raoul, his concord jarred by her touch- 
ing this chord — “ how many turtles wouldst thou have 1 ” 

“ Only two, kind Raoul ; just that folk may not count their 
children’s age by the date of Dame Gillian’s last new gown.” 

“ Well, well — it is hard that a man cannot be in good humour 
onee and away without being made to pay for it. But thou 
shalt have a new kirtle at Michaelmas, when I sell the bucks’ 
► hides for the season. The very antlers should bring a good 
penny this year.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Gillian ; “ I ever tell tflee, husband, the horns 
would be worth the hide in a fair market.” # 

Radlri turned briskly round, as if a wasp had stung him, and 
there is no guessing what his reply might have been to this 
seemingly innocent observation, had not a gallant horseman at 
that instant entered the court, and, dismounting like the others, 
gave his horse to the charge of a squire, or equerry, whose attire 
blazed with embroidery. • 

“ By Saint Hubert, a proper horseman, and a destrier for an 
earl,” said Raoul ; “and my Lord Constable’s liveries withal — 
yet I know not the gallant,” 

« But I do, said Gillian ; “ it is Randal de Lacy, the Con- 
stable’s kinsman, and as good a man as eve* came of the name ! ” 

“ Oh I by Saint Hubert, I have heard* of him— men say he 
is aTevdler, and a jangler, and a waster of his goods,” 
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“ Men lie now and then,” s$,id Gillian, drily. 

“And women also,” replied Baoul ; — “why, methinks he 
winked on thee just now.” 

“ That right eye of thine saw never true since our good lord — 
Saint Mary rest him 1 — flung a cup of wine in thy* flue, for 
pressing over boldly into his withdrawing-room.” 

“ I marvel,” said Baoul, as if he heard her not, “ that yonder 
ruffler comes hither. I have heard that he is suspected to have 
attempted the Constable’s life, and that they have nob spoken 
together for five years." 

“ He comes onuny young lady’s invitation, and that I know 
full well,” said Dame Gillian ; “ and he is less like to do the 
Constable wrong than to have wrong at his hand, poor gentle* 
man, as indeed he has had enough of that already.” 

“And who told thee sol" said Baoul, bitterly. 

“ No matter, it was one who knew all about it votyMipll,” 
said the dame, who began to fear that, in displaying her triumph 
of superior information, she had been rather over communicative. 

“ It must have been the devil, or Bandal himself,” Raid Baoul, 
“ for no other mouth is huge enough for such a lie. — But hark 
ye, Dame Gillian, who is he that presses forward next, like a 
man that scarce sees how he goes 1" 

“ Even your angel of grace, my young Squire* Damian,” Baid 
Dame Gillian. 

“ It is impossible ! ” answered Baoul — “ call me blind if thou 
wilt ; — but I have nev^er seen man so changed in a few weeks — 
and his attire is flung on him so wildly as if he wore a horse- 
cloth round him instead of a mantle — What can ail the youth 1 
— he has made a dead pause at the door, as if he saw something 
on the threshold that debarred his entrance. — Saint Hubert, 
but he looks as if he were elf-stricken ! ” 

“ You ever thought him such a treasure 1 ” said Gillian ; “ and 
now look at him as he stands by the side of a real gentleman, 
how he stares and trembles as if he were distraught.” 

“I will speak to him,” said Baoul, forgetting his lameness, 
and springing from his elevated station — “ I will jspeak to him ,* 
and if he be unwell, I have my lancets and fleam%to Meed man 
as well as brute." 

“ And a fit phyBidian for such a patient,” muttered Gillian, 
— “ a dog-leech for a '’dreamy madman, that neither knows his 
own disease nor the way to cure it.” 
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Meanwhile the old huntsman made hi§ way towards the" 
entrance, before which Pamian renfeined standing, in apparent 
uncertainly whether he should enter or not, regardless of the 
crowd around, and at the same time* attracting their attention 
by the singularity of his deportment. 

Raoul had a private regard for Damian ; for which, perhaps, 
it was a chief reason, that of late his wife had been in the habit 
of speaking of him in a tone more disrespectful than she usually 
applied to handsome young men. Besides, he understood the 
youth was a second Sir Tristrem in silvan sports by wood and 
river, and there needed no more to fetter Raoul's soul to him 
with bands of steel. He saw with great concern his conduct 
attract general notice, mixed with some ridicule. 

“He stands,” said the town-jester, who had crowded into 
the gay throng, “before the gate, like Balaam’s ass in the 
Mystery, •when the animal sees so much more than can be seen 
by any one else.” 

A cuts from Raoul's ready leash rewarded the felicity of this 
application* and sent the fool howling off to seek a more favour- 
able audience for his pleasantry. At the same time Raoul 
pressed up to Damian, and with an earnestness very different 
from his usual dry causticity of manner, begged him for God's 
sake not to make himself the general spectacle, by standing 
there as if the devil sat on the doorway, but either to enter, or, 

1 what might be as becoming, to retire, and make himself more 
fit in apparel for attending on a solemnity so nearly concerning 
his house. 

“ Apd what ails my apparel, old man]” said Pamian, turn- 
ing sternly on the huntsman, as one who has been hastily and 
uncivilly roused from a reveria 

“Only with respect to your valour,” answerd the huntsman, 
“men do not usually put old mantles over new doublets; and 
methinks, with submission* that of yours neither accords with 
your dress, nor is fitted for* this noble presence.” 

“Thou art a fool !” answered Damian, “and as green in wit 
as grey in ye^rs. Know you not that in these days the young 
and old consgrt together — contract together — wed together 1 
and should we take more care to make our apparel consistent 
than our actions f” 1 

“For God's sake, my lord,” said Raoul, “forbear these wild 
and dangerous words 1 they may be heard by other ears thin 
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mine, and construed by worse interpreters, frbere may be 
here those who will pretend to track mischief from light words, 
as I would find a buck from his frayings. Your cheek is pale, 
my lord, your eye is bloodshot ; for Heaven’s sake, retire 1" 

“I will not rduire,” said Damian, with yet more <dtstempera- 
ture of manner, “ till I have seen the Lady Eveline.” 

“ For the sake of all the saints,” ejaculated Raoul, “not 
now ! — You will do my lady incredible irgury by forcing your- 
self into her presence in this condition." * 

“Do you t hink sol” said Damian, the remark seeming to 
operate as a sedative which enabled him to collect his" scattered 
thoughts, — “ Do you really think so 1 — I thought that to have 
looked upon her once more — but no — you are in the right, "old 
man.” 

He turned from the door as' if to withdraw, but ere he could 
accomplish his purpose, he turned yet more pale thanHMbre, 
staggered, and fell on the pavement ere Raoul could afford him 
his support, useless as that might have proved. Those who 
raised him were surprised to observe that his gafinents were 
soiled with blood, and that the stains upon his cloak, which 
had been criticised by Raoul, were of the same comjAexion. A 
grave-looking personage, wrapped in a sad-coloured mantle, 
came forth from the crowd. 

“ I knew how it would be,” he said ; “ I made venesection 
this morning, and commanded repose and sleep according to 
the aphorisms of Hippocrates; but if young gentlemen will 
neglect the ordinance of their physician, medicine will avenge 
herself. It es impossible that my bandage or ligature, knit % 
these fingers, should have started, but to avenge the neglect 
of the precepts of art.” 

“What means this prate!” said the voice of the Constable, 
before which all others were silent. He had been summoned 
forth just as the right of espousal or betrothing was concluded, 
on the ccmfiision occasioned by Damian’s situation, and now 
sternly commanded the physician to replace the bandages Which 
had slipped from his nephew’s arm, himself assisting in the 
task' of supporting the patient, with ,the anxiops ana deeply 
agitated feelings of one who saw a near and justly valued rela- 
tive — as yet, the heir.of his feme and family — stretched before 
him in a condition so dangerous. 

Rut the griefs of the powerful and the fortunate are often 
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mingled with* impatience of interrupted prosperity. “What 
means this 9 ” he demanded sternl/ of the leech. “ I sent you 
this morning to attend my nephew on the first tidings of his 
illness, and commanded that he should make no attempt to be 
present 014 this day’s solemnity, yet 1 find Him in this state, 
and in this place.” 

“ So please your lordship,” replied the leech, with a conscious 
self-importance, which even the presence of the Constable could 
not subdue — “ Curatio est canonica , non coacta ; which signifieth, 
my lord, that the physician acteth his cure by rules of art and 
scienceAiby advice and prescription, but not by force or violence 
upon the patient, who cannot be at all benefited unless he be 
voluntarily amenable to the orders of his medicum.” 

“ Tell me not of your jargon,” said De Lacy ; “ if my nephew 
was light-headed enough to attdhpt to come hither in the heat 
of {^delirious distemper, you should have had sense to prevent 
him, had it been by actual force.” 

“ It jpay be,” said Randal de Lacy, joining the crowd, who, 
forgetting "the cause -which had brought them together, were 
now assembled about Damian, “that more powerful was the 
magnet which drew our kinsman hither, than aught the leech 
could do to withhold him.” 

The Constable, still busied about his nephew, looked up as 
Randal spoke, and when he was done, asked, with formal coldness 
of manner, “ Ha, fair kinsman, of what magnet do you speak?” 

“ Surely of your nephew’s love and regard to your lordship,” 
answered Randal, “ which, not to mention his respect for the 
Lady Evdine, must have compelled him hither^ if his limbs 
were £ble to bear him. — And here the bride comes, I think, in 
charity, to thank him for his zeal.” 

“ What unhappy case is this ? ” said the Lady Eveline, press- 
ing forward, much disordered with the intelligence of Damian’s 
danger, which had been suddenly conveyed to her. “ Is there 
nothing in which my poor service may avail ? ” 

“ Nothing, lady ” said the Constable, rising from beside his 
nephew, and taking her hand; “ your kindness is here mistimed. 
This motley jkssembly, # this unseeming confusion, become not 
your presence.” 

“ Unless it could be helpful, my lord,’* said Eveline eagerly. 
“ It is your nephew who is in danger — my ddiverer — one of npj 
deliverers, I would say ” 
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“ He is fitly attended by hip chirurgeon,” said the Constable, 
leading back his reluctant* bride to the convent, while the 
medical attendant triumphantly exclaimed, 

“ Well judgeth my Lord Constable, to withdraw his noble 
lady from the hobt of petticoated empirics, who, litynso many 
Amazons, break in upon and derange the regular course of 
physical practice, with their petulant prognostics, their rash 
recipes, their mithridate, their febrifuges, their amulets, and 
their charms. Well speaketh the Ethnic poet, 

‘Non audet, nisi qu© didicitdare: quod medicorum est, 
Promittunrmedici— tractanx fabrilia fabri. * ff * 0 

As he repeated these lines with much emphasis, the doctor 
permitted his patient's arm to drop from his hand, that he 
might aid the cadence with a flourish of his own. “ There,’* 
said he to the spectators, “ is what none of you undqps^gd — 
no, by Saint Luke, nor the Constable himself.” 

“ But he knows how to whip in a hound that babbles when 
he should be busy,” said Raoul ; and, silenced by this hint, the 
chirurgeon betook himself to his proper duty, of superintending 
the removal of young Damian to an apartment in the neigh- 
bouring street, where the symptoms of his disorder seemed 
rather to increase than diminish, and speedily required all the 
skill and attention which the leech could bestow. 

The subscription of the contract of marriage had, as already 
noticed, been just concluded, when the company assembled on 
the occasion were interrupted by the news of Damian’s illness. 
When the Constable led his bride from the courtyard into the 
apartment where the company was assembled, there Was dis- 
composure and uneasiness on the countenance of both ; and it 
was not a little increased by the bride pulling her hand hastily 
from the hold of the bridegroom, on observing that the latter 
was stained with recent blood, and Jiad in truth left the came 
stamp upon her own. With a faint exclamation she showed 
the marks to Rose, saying at the same time, “What Mies 
this ?— -Is this the revenge of the Bloody-finger already com- 
mencing?” 

* “It bodes nothing, my dearest lady,” said Rose — u it is our 
fears that are projmets, not those trifles which we x take for 
augury. God's Cake, speak to my lord I He is surprised 
at your agitation.” 


* (Horace, Epistle 1. Book 11.] 
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“ Let him ask me the cause ihimself,” said Eveline ; “ fitter 
it should be told at » his bidding, than be offered by me 
unasked.*’ * * 

The Constable, while his bride stood thi^ conversing with 
her maiden, had also observed, that in his anxiety to assist his 
nephew, he had transferred part of his blood from his own 
hands to Eveline’s dress. He came forward to apologise for 
what at such a moment seemed almost ominous. “ Fair lady,” 
said he? “the blood of a true De Lacy can never bode aught 
but peace and happiness tib you.” 

Eveline seemed as if she wofild have answSreil, but could not 
immediately find words. The faithful Rose, at the risk of 
incurring the censure of being over forward, hastened to reply 
to the compliment. “ Every damsel is bound to believe what 
you say, my noble lord,” was her answer, “knowing how 
readily .that blood hath over flowed for protecting the distressed, 
and so lately for our own relief.” 

“ It as well spoken, little one,” answered the Constable : 
“and the # Lady Eveline is happy in a maiden who so well 
knows how to speak when it is her own pleasure to be silent. — 
Come, lady,” he added, “ let us hope this mishap of my kins- 
man is but like a sacrifice to fortune, which permits not the 
brightest hour to pass without some intervening shadow. 
Damian, I trust, will speedily recover; and be we mindful 
that the blood-drops which alarm you have been drawn by a 
friendly steel, and are symptoms rathei of recovery than of 
illness. — Come, dearest lady, your silence discourages our 
friend^ and wakes in them doubts whether we be sincere in 
the welcome due to them. Let me be your sewer,” he said ; 
and, taking a silver ewer and napkin from the standing cup- 
board, which was loaded with plate, he presented them on his 
knee to his bride. 

Exerting herself to shake off the alarm into wliich she had 
been thrown by some supposed coincidence of the present acci- 
dent with the apparition at Baldringham, Eveline, entering 
into h0r betrothed husband’s humour, was about to raise him 
from the ground, when §he was interrupted by the arrival of a 
hasty messenger, who, coming into the roojp without ceremony, 
informed the Constable that his nephew .was so extremely ill, 
that if he hoped to see him alive, it would be necessary be 
should come to his lodgings instantly, 
von, xix. 
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The Constable started up, rnitde a brief adieu to Eveline and 
to the guests, who, dismayed at this new and disastrous intel- 
ligence, were preparing to disperse themselves,, when, as he 
advanced towards the door,' he was met by a Pari tor, or Sum- 
moner of the Eool^iastical Court, whose official dreew Had pro- 
cured him unobstructed entrance into the precincts of the abbey. 

“Dmu vobiteum,” said the pari tor; “I would know which 
of this fair company is the Constable of Chester 1 ” 

“I am he,” answered the elder De Lacy; “but if thy busi- 
ness be not the more hasty, I cannot now speak with thee— I 
am bound on matters of life and death.” 

“I take all Christian people to witness that I have dis- 
charged my duty,” said the paritor, putting into the hand ‘of 
the Constable a dip of parchment. 

“ How ie this, fellow ? ” said the Constable, in great indigna- 
tion — “for whom or what does your master the Archbishop 
take me, that he deals with me in this uncourteous fashion, 
citing me to compear before him more like a delinquent, than a 
friend or a nobleman ? ” 4 

“My gracious lord," answered the paritor, haughtily, “is 
accountable to no one but our Holy Father the Pope, for the 
exercise of the power which is entrusted to him by tbs canons 
of the Church. Your lordship’s answer to my citation i ” 

“ Is the Archbishop present in this city t ” said tbs Constable, 
after a moment’s reflection — “ I knew not of his purpose to 
travel hither, still le$ of his purpose to exercise authority 
within these bounds.” 

“My gracious lord the Archbishop,” said the paritor, “is 
but now arrived in this city, of which he is metropolitan j and, 
besides, by his apostolical commission, a legate a krim hath 
plenary jurisdiction throughout all England, as those may And 
(whatsoever be their degree) who may dare to disobey hie 
summons.” • 

“Hark thee, fellow," said the' Constable, regarding the 
paritor with a grim and angry countenance, “were it net for 
certain respects, which I promise thee thy tawpy hood hath 
little to do with, thou wort better have wallowed Ay citation, 
seal and all, than delivered it to me wish the addition of such . 
saucy term Go haijoe, and tell your I will tee him 
within the space of on hour, during which time I am delayed 
by the necessity of attending a sick relation.” 
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The paritor left the apartment with more Humility in his 
manner than when he had entered, and left the assembled 
guests to look upon each other in silence and dismay. 

The reader cannot fail to remember how severely the yoke of 
the Bdftmn supremacy pressed both on the* clergy and laity of 
England during the reign of Henry II. Even the attempt ot 
that wise and courageous monarch to make a stand for the 
independence of his throne in the memorable ease of Thomas 
h Bechet, had such an unhappy issue, that, like a suppressed 
rebellion, it was fbund to add new strength to the domination 
of the Shuroh. Since the submission of the king in that ill- 
fated struggle, the voice of Borne had double potency whenever 
i? was heard, and the boldest peers of England held it more 
wise to submit to her imperious dictates, than to provoke a 
spiritual censure which had *so many secular consequences. 
Hence the slight and scornful manner in which the Constable 
was treated by the prelate Baldwin struck a chill of astonish- 
ment into the assembly of friends whom he had collected to 
witness Bis espousals; and as he glanced his haughty eye 
around, he saw that many who would have stood by him 
through life and death in any other quarrel, had it even been 
with his sovereign, were turning pale at the very thought of a 
collision with the Church. Embarrassed, and at the Bame time 
incensed at their timidity, the Constable hasted to dismiss 
them, with the general assurance that all would be well-rthat 
his nephew’s indisposition was a triflings complaint, exaggerated 
by a conceited physician, and by his own want of care — and 
that Jihe message of the Archbishop, so unceremoniously de- 
livered, was hut the consequence of their mutual and friendly 
femiliarity, which induced them sometimes, for the jest’s sake, 
to reverse or neglect the ordinary forms of intercourse.— -“If I 
wanted to apeak with the prelate Baldwin on express business 
and in haste, such is th»_ humility and indifference to form of 
that worthy pillar of tlie Church, that I should not fear 
offence,” said the Constable, “did I send the meanest horseboy 
in my troop aak an audience of him.” 

Bo ho spake— but .there was something in his countenance 
winch contradicted his words; and huy friends and relations 
mtfmfl from the splendid and joyfhl ceremony of his espousals 
M from a Amoral feast, with anxious thoughts and sfMb 
downcast eye*. 
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was the on ty person, who, having attentively watched 
progress of the affair daring the evening, ventured 
jh his cousin as he left the house, and asked him, “ in 
vu. of their reunited friendship, whether he had nothing 
to command him?” assuring him, with a look more expressive 
than his words, that he would not find him cold in his service. 

“ I have nought which can exercise your seal, fair cousin,” 
replied the Constable, with the air o{ one who partly questioned 
the speaker's sincerity ; and the parting reverence with Which 
he accompanied his words, left Bandal no pretext for continuing 
his attendance, as he seemed to h&ve designed. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH. 

Oh, were I seated high as my ambition, 

I’d place this naked foot on nodes of monarchs I k 

Mtbtjsmoot Mother. 

The most anxious and unhappy moment of Hugo de Lacy's 
life, was unquestionably that in which, by espousing Eveline 
with all civil and religious solemnity, he seemed to approach 
to what for some time he had considered as the prime object of 
his wishes. He was assured of the early possession of a beauti- 
ful and amiable wife, endowed with such advantage of worldly 
goods, as gratified his ambition as well as his affections— -Yet, 
even in this fertunate moment, the horizon darkened abound 
him, in a mknner which presaged nought but storm and 
calamity. At his nephew's lodging he learned that the pulse 
of the patient had risen, and his delirium had augmented, and 
all around him spoke very doubtfully of his chance of recovery, 
or surviving a crisis which seemed speedily approaching. The 
Constable stole towards the door of the apartment which his 
feelings permitted him not to enter, and listened to the saving 
which the fever gave rise to. Nothing can be mom melancholy 
than to hear the mind at wort; concerning its ordjpary occupa- 
tions, when the body if stretched in pain and danger Upon the 
couch of severe sickness ; the contrast betwixt the ordinary 
staty of health, its joys or its labours, lenders doubly affecting 
the actual helplessness of the patient before wham these visions 
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wre riding, and we feel a corresponding degree of compassion for 
the sufferer, whose thoughts are wandering so far from his real 
condition. 

The Constable felt this acutely, fes he he&d his nephew shout 
the w&wcry of the family repeatedly, appearing, by the words 
of command and direction, which he uttered from time to time, 
to be actively engaged in leading his men-at-arms against the 
Welsh. At another time he uttered various terms of the itum&ge, 
of falconry, and of the chase — he mentioned his unde’s name 
repeatedly on these occasions, as if the idea of his kinsman 
had been connected alike with his martial Encounters, and with 
his sports by wood and river. Other sounds there were, which 
he muttered so low as to be altogether undistinguishable. 

With a heart even still more softened towards his kinsman’s 
Bufferings from hearing the points on which his mind wandered, 
the Constable twice applied his hand to the latch of the door, 
in order to enter the bedroom, and twico forbore, his eyes run- 
ning fester with tears than he chose should be witnessed by the 
attendants. At length, relinquishing his purpose, he hastily 
left the house, mounted his horse, ’and, followed only by four 
of 1 his •personal attendants, rode towards the palace of the 
Bishop, where, as he learned from public rumour, the Arch- 
prelate Baldwin had taken up his temporary residence. 

The train of riders and »of led horses, of sumpter-mules, and 
of menials and attendants, both lay and ecclesiastical, which 
thronged around the gate of the Episcopal mansion, together 
with the gaping crowd of inhabitants who had gathered around, 
some to gaze upon the splendid show, some to have the chance 
of receiving the benediction of the Holy Prelate, was so great 
as to impede the Constable’s approach to the palace-door ; and 
when this obstacle was surmounted, he found another in the 
obstinacy of the Archbishop’s attendants, who permitted him 
not, though announced by name and title, to cross the threshold 
of the mansion, until they should receive the express command 
of their master to that effect. 

The Constable felt the full effect of this slighting reception. 
He had difignounted from his horse in full confidence of being 
instantly admitted into the palace at^ least, if not into the 
Prelate’s presence; and as he now stood on foot among the 
squfres, grooms, and horseboys of the spiritual lord, he was so 
much disgusted, that his first impulse was to remount his horse. 
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and return to Ms pavilion, pitched for the time before the city 
walla, leaving it to the Bishop to seek him there, if he really 
desired an interview. But the necessity of conciliation a lmos t 
immediately rushed on his mind, and subdued the first haughty 
impulse of his offended pride. “ If our wise King," he Weld to 
himself, “hath held the stirrup of one Prelate of Canterbury 
when living, and submitted to the most degrading observances 
before his shrine when dead, surely I need not be more serapu* 
lous towards his priestly sucoessor in the same overgrown 
authority." Another thought, which he dared hardly to ac- 
knowledge, recommended the same humble and submissive 
course. He could not but fed that, in endeavouring to evade 
his vows as a crusader, he was incurring some just censure fron\ 
the Church ; and he was not unwilling to hope, that his present 
cold and scornful reception on Baldwin’s part, might be meant 
as a part of the penance which his conscience informed him -his 
conduct was about to receive. 

After a short interval, De Lacy was at length invited to 
enter the palace of the Bishop of Gloucester, in which he was 
to meet the Primate of England ; but there was more than one 
brief pause, in hall and anteroom, ere he at length was admitted 
to Baldwin’s presence. 

The successor of the celebrated Becket had neither the exten- 
sive views, nor the aspiring spirit, of that redoubted personage ; 
but, on the other hand, saint as the latter had become, it may 
be questioned, whether, jp his professions for the weal of Christ- 
endom, be was half so sincere as was the present Archbishop. 
Baldwin was, in truth, a man well qualified to defend the powers 
which the Church had gained, though perhaps of a character too 
sincere and candid to be active in extending them. The advance- 
ment of the Crusade was the chief business of his life, his suc- 
cess the principal cause of his pride ; and, if the sense of pos- 
sessing the powers of eloquent persuasion, and skill to bend the 
minds of men to his purpose, was blended with his religious zeal, 
still the tenor of his life, and afterwards his death before Ptole- 
maiB, showed that the liberation of the Holy Sepulchre from the 
infidels was the unfeigned object of all his exertion^ Hugo de 
Lacy well 'knew this j and the difficulty* of managing such a 
temper appeared muon neater to him on the eve of the inter- 
view in which the attempt was to be made, than be had suffered 
himself to suppose when the crisis was yet distant 
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The Prelate, a mao of a hapdsome azyl stately form, with 
features rather too severe to be pleasing, received the Constable 
in all the pomp of ecclesiastical dignity. He was seated on a 
chair of oak, richly carved with Gothic ornaments, and placed 
above th% rest of the floor under a niche of 4he same workman- 
ship. His dress was the rich episcopal robe, ornamented with 
costly embroidery, and fringed around the neck and cuffs; it 
opened from the throat and in the middle, and showed an under 
vestment of embroidery, betwixt the folds of which, as if imper- 
fectly concealed, peeped the dose shirt of hair-cloth which the 
Prelate constantly wore under all his pompon# attire. His mitre 
was placed beside him on an oaken table of the same workman- 
ship with his throne, against which also rested his pastoral staff, 
representing a shepherd’s crook of the simplest form, yet which 
had proved more powerful and fearful than lance or scimitar, 
when gelded by the hand of Thomas a, Becket. 

A chaplain in a white surplice kneeled at a little distance 
before^ desk, and read forth from an illuminated volume some 
portion o£ a theological treatise, in which Baldwin appeared so 
deeply interested, that he did not appear to notice the entrance 
of the Constable, who, highly displeased at this additional slight, 
stood on the floor of the hall, undetermined whether to inter- 
rupt the reader and address the Prelate at once, or to withdraw 
without saluting him at all. Ere ho had formed a resolu- 
tion, the chaplain had arrived at some convenient pause in 
the lecture, where the Archbishop stopped him with, " Satis est, 
mi fili." * 

It was in vain that the proud secular Baron strove to conceal 
the Anbarrassment with which he approached the Prelate, whose 
attitude was plainly assumed for the purpose of impressing him 
with awe and solicitude. He tried, indeed, to exhibit a demean- 
our of such ease as might characterise their old friendship, or at 
least of such indifference^ might infer the possession of perfect 
tranquillity ; but he failed in both, and his address expressed 
mortified {Side, mixed with no ordinary degree of embarrass- 
ment The genius of the Catholic Church was on such occasions 
sure to predominate over the haughtiest of the laity. 

“I perceive,” said' De Lacy, collecting his thoughts, and 
ashamed to find he had difficulty in dbing so, — “I perceive 
that an old friendship is here dissolved. Methinks Hugo de 
Lacy might We expected another messenger to summon drim 
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to this reverend presence, an^ that another welcome should 
wait him on his arrival” * 

The Archbishop raised himself slowly in his seat) and made 
a half inclination towards the Constable) who, by an instinctive 
desire of conciliating returned it lower than he had t intended, 
or than the scanty courtesy merited. The Prelate at the same 
time signing to his chaplain/ the latter rose to withdraw, and 
receiving permission in the phrase “Do veniam” retreated 
reverentially, without either turning his back or looking up- 
wards, his eyes fixed on the ground, his hands still folded in 
his habit, and crossed over his bosom. * 

When this mute attendant had disappeared, the Prelate's 
brow became more open, yet retained a dark shade of grave dis- 
pleasure, and he replied to the address of De Lacy, but still 
without rising from his seat. “ It skills not now, my lord, to say 
what the brave Constable of Chester has been to the poQr priest 
Baldwin, or with what love and pride we beheld him assume 
the holy sign of salvation, and, to honour Him by whoinjhe has 
himself been raised to honour, vow himself to the deliverance of 
the Holy Land. If I still see that noble lord before me, in tbc 
same holy resolution, let me know the joyful truth, and I will 
lay aside rochet and mitre, and tend his horse like a groom, if 
it be necessary by such menial service to show the cordial 
respect I bear to him.” 

“ Reverend father,” answered De Lacy, with hesitation, “ I 
had hoped that the propositions which were made to you on my 
part by the Dean of Hereford, might have seemed more satis- 
factory in your eyes.” Then, regaining his native confidence, 
he proceeded with more assurance in speech and mannef; for 
the cold inflexible looks of the Archbishop irritated him. “ If 
these proposals can be amended, my lord, let me know in what 
points, and, if possible, your pleasure shall be done, even if it 
should prove somewhat unreasonable. $ I would have peace, my 
lord, with Holy Church, and am the last who would despise, her 
mandates. This has been known by my deeds in field, and 
counsels in the state ; nor can I think my services have merited 
cold looks and cold language from the Primate of England.” 

“Do you upbraid the Church with you* services,*vain man 1” 
said Baldwin. “ I telf thee, Hugh de Lacy, that what Heaven 
hath wrought for the ©hurch by thy hand, could, had it been 
the tfivine pleasure, have been achieved with as much me by 
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the meanest horseboy in thy host. t It is thoy, that art honoured,* 
in being the chosen instrument by tthich great things have been 
wrought in Israel. — Nay, interrupt me not — I tell thee, proud 
baron, that, in the sight of Heaven, thy wisdom is but as folly 
— thy cowqage, which thou dost boast, but ttil cowardice of a 
village maiden — thy strength weakness — thy spear an osier, and 
thy sword a bulrush.” 

“All this I know, good father,” said the Constable, “and 
have ever heard it repeated when such poor services as I may 
have rendered are gone and past. Marry, when there was need 
for my helping hand, I was the very good lord of priest and 
prelate, and one who should be honoured and prayed for with 
paftons and founders who sleep in the choir and under the high 
altar. There was no thought, I trow, of osier or of bulrush, 
when I have been prayed to couch my lance or draw my weapon ; 
it is onl$ when they are needless that they and their owner are 
undervalued. Well, my reverend father, be it so, — if the 
Church n cast the Saracens from the Holy Land by grooms 
and horseboys, wherefore do you preach knights and nobles from 
the homes and the countries which they are bom to protect 
and defend ?” 

The Archbishop looked steadily on him as he replied, “ Not 
for the sake of their fleshly arm do we disturb your knights and 
barons in their prosecution of barbarous festivities, and mur- 
derous feuds, which you call enjoying their homes and protect- 
ing their domains, — not that Omnipotence requires their arm of 
flesh to execute the great predestined work of liberation, — but 
for the wed of their immortal souls.” These last yords he pro- 
nounced with great emphasis. 

The Constable paced the floor impatiently, and muttered to 
himself, “ Such is the airy guerdon for which hosts on hosts have 
been dmwn from Europe to drench the sands of Palestine with 
their gore — such the vain promises for which we are called upon 
to barter our country, our ldnds, and our lives !” 

“Is it Hugo de Lacy speaks thus?” said the Archbishop, 
arising from hjs seat, and qualifying his tone of censure with 
the appearaneg of shame and of regret— “ Is it he who under- 
prises the renown of a knight — the virtue of a Christian — the 
advancement of his earthly honour — ttft more incalculable 
profit of hisMnmortal soul ?— Is it he who desires a solid and 
substantia! recompense in lands or treasures, to be won by 
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* warring on his less powerful neighbours at home, 'while knightly 
honour and religious faith, his vow as $ knight and his baptism 
as a Christian, call him to a more glorious and more dangerous 
strife! — Can it be indeed Hugo de Lacy, the mirror of the 
Anglo-Norman Chivalry, whose thoughts can conceive such ■ 
sentiments, whose words can utter them ?* 

“ Flattery and fair speech, suitably mixed with taunts and 
reproaches, my lord,” answered the Constable, colouring and 
biting his lip, “may cany your point with others; hat I am 
of a temper too solid to be either wheedled or goaded into 
measures of importance. Forbear, therefore, this ^strain of 
affected amazement ; and believe me, that whether he goes to 
the Crusade or abides at home, the character of Hugh Lacy Will 
remain as unimpeached in point of courage as that of the Arch- 
bishop Baldwin in point of sanfctitude.” 

“May it stand much higher,” said the Arohbishqp, “than 
the reputation with which you vouchsafe to compare it ! but a 
blaze may be extinguished as well as a spark ; and If tell the 
Constable of Chester, that the fame which has sat on his basnet 
for so many years, may flit from it in one moment never to be 
recalled.” • 

“ Who dares to say so ? ” said the Constable, tremblingly alive 
to the honour for which he had encountered so many dangers. 

“A friend,” said the Prelate, “whose stripes should be re- 
ceived as benefits. You think of pay, Sir Constable, and of* 
guerdon, as if you stijj stood in the market, free to chaffer on 
the terms of your service. I tell you, you are no longer your 
own master— you are, by the blessed badge you have voluntarily 
assumed, the soldier of God himself; nor can you fly from 
your standard without such infamy as even coistrels or grooms 
are unwilling to incur.” 

“You deal all too hardly with us, my lord,” said Hugo do 
Lacy, stopping short in his trouWed walk. “You of the 
spirituality make us laymen the p&ck-borses of your own con- 
cerns, and climb to ambitious heights by the help of our 
over-burdened shoulders ; but all hath its limits^-Becket trans- 
gressed it, and” — - 

A gloomy and expressive look corresponded with the tone in 
which he spoke this broken sentence ; and the Prelate, at no 
loss to comprehend His meaning, replied in a firm and deter- 
dined voice, “And he wap murdtrod /—that is what you dare 
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wo hint to me-^even to me, the successor of Jihat glorified saint 
— as a motive for complying with four fickle and selfish wish 
to withdraw your hand from the plough. You know not to 
whom you address such a threat. True, Becket, from a saint 
'militant oluearth, arrived, by the bloody patrf of martyrdom, 
to the dignity of a saint in Heaven ;.and no less true is it, that, 
to attain a seat a thousand degrees beneath that of his blessed 
predecessor, the unworthy Baldwin were willing to submit, 
under Owr Lady’s protection, to whatever the worst of wicked 
men can inflict on his earthly frame.” 

“ There^needs not this show* of courage, eeverend father,” 
said Lacy, recollecting himself, “ where there neither is, nor 
can*be, danger. I pray you, let us debate this matter more 
deliberately. I have never meant to break off my purpose for 
the Holy Land, but only to postjfone it. Methinks the offers 
that I have made are fair, and ought to obtain for me what has 
been granted to others in the like case — a slight delay in the 
time of my departure.” 

“ A slight? delay on the part of such a leader as you, noble 
De Lacy,” answered the Prelate, “wefe a death-blow to our 
holy and most gallant enterprise. To meaner men we might 
have granted the privilege of marrying and giving in marriage, 
even idthough they care not for the sorrows of Jacob ; but you, 
my lord, are a main prop of our enterprise, and, being with- 
drawn, the whole fabric may fall to the ground. Who in 
England will deem himself obliged to jpress forward, when 
Hugo de Lacy falls back? Think, my lord, less upon your 
plighted bride, and more on your plighted word ; # and believe 
not that a union can ever come to good, which shakes your 
purpose towards our blessed undertaking for the honour of 
Christendom . 11 

* The Constable was embarrassed by the pertinacity of the 
Prelate, and began to giveaway to his arguments, though most 
reluctantly, and only because the habits and opinions of the 
time left him no means of combating his arguments, otherwise 
than by solicitation. “ I admit,” he said, 14 my engagements 
for the Crusa<jp, nor have I — I repeat it — farther desire than 
that brief intttwal whick may be necessary to place my im- 
portant affairs in order. Meanwhile, my vassals, led by my 
nephew”-- — 

« promise that which is within thy power,” said the Prelath 
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“ Who knows whether, in repentment of thy seeking after other 
things than his most holy ‘cause, thy pephew may not be called 
hence, even while we speak together V* * 

“ God forbid i n said the Baron, starting up, as if about to 
fly to his nephe Vs assistance ; then, suddenly pausing* he turned 
on the Prelate a keen and investigating glance. “It is not 
well,*’ he said, “that your reverence should thus trifle with 
the dangers which threaten my house. Damian is dear to me 
for his own good qualities — dear for the sake of my only brother. 
— May God forgive us both 1 he died when we were in unkind- 
ness with each trther. — My lord, your words impost that my 
beloved nephew suffers pain and iucurs danger on account of my 
offences.” 

The Archbishop perceived he had at length touched the chord 
to which his refractory penitent’s heart-strings must needs vibrate. 
He replied with circumspection, as well knowing with whom he 
had to deal, — “ Far be it from me to presume to interpret the 
counsels of Heaven ! but we read in Scripture, that when the 
fathers eat sour grapes, the teeth of the children ard set on edge. 
What so reasonable as that we should be punished for our pride 
and contumacy, by a judgment specially calculated to abate and 
bend that Bpirit of surquediy ?* You yourself best know if this 
disease clung to thy nephew before you had meditated defection 
from the banner of the Cross.” 

Hugo de Lacy hastily recollected himself, and found that it* 
was indeed true, tljjrt, until he thought of his union with 
Eveline, there had appeared no change in his nephew’s health. 
His silence.and confusion did not escape the artful Prelate. 
He took the hand of the warrior as he stood before him over- 
whelmed in doubt, lest his preference of the continuance of 
his own house to the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre should have 
been punished by the disease which threatened his nephew's 
life. “Come,” he said, “noble De»Lacy — the judgment pro- 
voked by a moment's presumption may be even yet averted by 
prayer and penitence. The dial went back at the prayer of 
the good King Hezekiah — down, down upon .thy knees, and 
doubt not that, with confession and ^penance, §nd absolution, 
thou mayst yet atone for thy falling away from the cause of 
Heaven.” 

Borne down by the dictates of the religion in which he had 

* Self-importance, or oaiumptiott. 
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been educated, and by the fears lest his delaji was punished by 
his nephew’s indisposition and danger, the Constable sunk on 
his knees before tho Prelate, whom he had shortly before 
well-nigh braved, confessed, as a sin to be deeply repented of, 
'his puipo&«of delaying his departure for Palestine, and re- 
ceived, with patience at least, if not with willing acquiescence, 
the penance inflicted by the Archbishop ; which consisted in a 
prohibition to proceed farther in his proposed wedlock with the 
Lady Eveline, until he was returned from Palestine, where he 
was bound by his vow to abide for the term of three years. 

“And now, noble De Lacy,” ^aid the Prelate, “once more 
my best beloved and most honoured friend — is not thy bosom 
lighter since thou hast thus nobly acquitted thee of thy debt 
to Heaven, and cleansed thy gallant spirit from those selfish and 
earthly stains which dimmed its brightness ] ” 

The Censtable sighed. “My happiest thoughts at this 
moment,” he said, “would arise from knowledge that my 
nephew’s health is amended.” 

“Be not discomforted on the score of the noble Damian, 
your hopeful and valorous kinsman,” said the Archbishop, “ for 
well I trusif shortly ye shall hear of his recovery ; or that if it 
shall please God to remove him to a better world, the passage 
shall be so easy, and his arrival in yonder haven of bliss so 
speedy, that it were better for him to have died than to have 
lived." 

The Constable looked at him, as if to gather from his coun- 
tenance more certainly of his nephew’s fate than his words 
seemed .to imply] and the Prelate, to escape bging farther 
pressed on a subject on which he was perhaps conscious he had 
ventured too far, rung a silver bell which stood before him on 
the table, and commanded the chaplain who entered at the sum- 
mons, that he should despatch a careful messenger to the lodging 
of D amian Lacy, to bring particular accounts of his health. 

“A stranger," answered the chaplain, “just come from the 
sick chamber of the noble Damian Lacy, waits here even now 
to have speech of my Lord Constable.” 

“ Admit hi® instantly,” said the Archbishop — “ my mind 
tells me he brings us joyfhl tidinga-^-Never Jcnew I such humble 
penitence, — such willing resignation of natural affections and 
desires to the doing of Heaven’s service, but’it was rewarded with 
a guerdon either temporal or spiritual.” 
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Ajs he spoke, a man singularly dressed entered the apartment 
His garments, of various colours, and showily disposed, were none 
of the newest or oleanest, neither were they altogether fitting for 
the presence in which he*now stood. 

“How now, sirrah 1” said the Prelate; “whenntas it that 
jugglers and minstrels pressed into the company of such as we 
without permission ? ” 

“ So please you,” said the man, “ my instant business was not 
with your reverend lordship, but with my lord the 0onstable, 
to whom I will hope that my good news may atone for my evil 
apparel.” • • 0 

“ Speak, sirrah, does my kinsman live?” said the Constable, 
eagerly. 

“And is like to live, my lord,” answered the man — “a 
favourable crisis (so the leeches call it) hath taken place in his 
disorder, and they are no longer under any apprehensions for 
his life." 

“ Now, God be praised, that hath granted me so much mercy!” 
said the Constable. * 

“ Amen, amen ! ” replied the Archbishop solemnly. — “About 
what period did this blessed change take place 1” * 

“ Scarcely a quarter of an hour since," said the messenger, “ a 
soft sleep fell on the sick youth, like dew upon a parched field 
in summer — he breathed freely — the burning heat abated — and, 
as I said, the leeches no longer fear for his life.” 

“Marked you th§ hour, my Lord Constable 1” said the 
Bishop, with exultation — “even then you stooped to those 
counsels which Heaven suggested through the meaner of its 
servants 1 But two words avouching penitence — but one brief 
prayer — and Borne kind saint has interceded for an instant 
hearing, and a liberal granting of thy petition. Hoble Hugo,” 
he continued, grasping his hand in a species of enthusiasm, 
“surely Heaven designs to work high things by the hand of 
him whose faults are thus readily forgiven — whose prayer is thus 
instantly heard. For this shall Tt Dram Lmtdwmu be said in 
each church, and each convent of Gloucester, era the world be a 
day older.” . • 

The Constable, unless joyful, though perhaps less able to per- 
ceive an especial providence in his nephew’s recovery, expressed 
his gratitude to the messenger of the good tidings, by throwing 
him his purse. 
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“ I thank you, noble lord,” sak^ the man but if I stoop to* 
pick up this taste of yoiy bounty, it is only to restore it again 
to the donor.” 

“How now, sir?” said the Oonstable, “methinks thy coat 
> seems not* so well lined as needs make thee spurn at such a 
guerdon.” 

“ He that designs to catch larks, my lord,” replied the mes- 
senger, “ must not close his net upon sparrows — I have a greater 
boon to ask of your Lordship, and therefore I decline your present 
gratuity.” 

“ A greater boon, ha !” said the Constable ,— & I am no knight- 
errant, to bind myself by promise to grant it ere I know its im- 
port ; but do thou come to my pavilion to-morrow, and thou wilt 
not find me unwilling to do what is reason.” 

So saying, he took leave of th& Prelate, and returned home- 
ward, failing not to visit his nephew’s lodging as he passed, 
where he received the same pleasant assurances which had been 
communjpated by the messenger of the parti-coloured mantle. 


CHAPTER NINETEENTH. 

He was a minstrel — in his mood 
Was wisdom mix'd with fc^ly ; 

A. tame companion to the good, 

But wild and fierce among the rude, 

And jovial with the jolly. 

. Archibald Armstrong. 

The events of the preceding day had been of a nature so interest- 
ing, and latterly so harassing, that the Constable felt weary as 
after a severely contested battle-field, and slept soundly until the 
earliest beams of dawn saluted him through the opening of the 
tent. It was then that, with a mingled feeling of pain and 
satisfaction, he, began to review the change which had taken 
{dace in his condition since the preceding morning. He had 
then arisen an ardent bftdegroom, anxious to find favour in the 
eyes of his fair bride, and scrupulous about Ids dress and appoint- 
ments, as if he had been as young in years As in hopes and wishes. 
This was over, and he had now before him the painful task t>f 
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leaving his betrothed for a term of years, even before wedlock 
had united them indissolubly, and of .reflecting that she was 
exposed to all the dangers which assail female constancy in a 
situation thus critical. When the immediate anxiety for his 
nephew was removed, he was tempted to think that fo’had been 
something hasty in listening to the arguments of the Archbishop, 
and in believing that Damian's death or recovery depended upon 
his own accomplishing, to the letter, and without delay, his vow 
for the Holy Land. “ How many princes and kings," hefthought 
to himself, “ have assumed the Cross, and delayed or renounced 
it, yet lived and died in wealth' and honour, without sustaining 
such a visitation as that with which Baldwin threatened me ; 
and in what case or particular did such men deserve more* in- 
dulgence than 1 ? But the die is now cast, and it signifies little 
to inquire whether my obedience to the mandates of the Church 
has saved "the life of my nephew, or whether I have not fallen, 
as laymen are wont to fall, whenever there is an encounter of 
wits betwixt them and those of the spirituality. I would to 
God it may prove otherwise, since, girding on mjr sword as 
Heaven's champion, I might the better expect Heaven's pro- 
tection for her whom I must unhappily leave behind ine.” 

As these reflections passed through his mind, he heard the 
warders at the entrance of his tent challenge some one whose 
footsteps were heard approaching it. The person stopped on 
their challenge, and presently after was heard the sound of a 
rote (a small species of lute), the strings of which were managed 
by means of a small wheel. After a short prelude, a manly 
voice, of good compass, sung verses, which, translate/! into 
modem language, might run nearly thus : — 

i. 

“ Soldier, wake— the day is peeping, 

Honour ne’er was won in sleeping. 

Never when the sunbeams still 
Lay unreflected on the drill : 

'Tis when they are glinted hack 
From axe and armour, spear and jack, 

That they promise future story 
Many a page of deathless glory. 

Shields that are the foeman’s terror, 

Ever are the morning’s mirroT. 

t xx. 

•• Arm and up— the morning beam 
Hath call’d the rustic to his team, 
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mm cell'd the falo’mf to the lak* 

Hath {ail'd the huntsmen to the brake ; , 

Tm early Student ponders o'er 
CD* dusty tomes of ancient lore. 

Ssttekt veke—thy herron, feme ; y 
Thylstndy, conquest ; wr, thy gyiM. 

Stowd, that would he foemea’s terror, 

Stffl mould gleam the iflommg’a mirror, 

n. 

“Poor lure repays the rustie’e pain ; 

More peltry etui the sportsman's gain ; 

Vaintst of all, the student’s theme 
Ends in some metajJhysks dream : * 

V«t each U up, sad each has toil’d 
Since first tbs peep of dawn has snuled: 
find each is eagarcr m his aim 
Then he Who barters Jife for fame. 
tfp, up, and atm thee, sonrof terror ' 

„ He thy bnght shield the morning’s mirror." 

» Hfcea the song waa finished, the Constable heard some talk- 
ipg without, and presently Philip Guarine entered the pavilion 
tfh tell that a person, come hither ob Ire said by the Constable’s 
appointment waited permission to speak with him. 

V By my appointment 1 ’’ said De Lacy; “admit him imme 
dijatejy," 

Hie messenger of the preoeding evening entered the tent, 
bcMmg in one hand his smell cap and feather, in the other the 
*)$feK«pwfekh hi hid been just playing* His attire was fta> 

ff4 hi Wto*” than nna intiwr ilrwaa nf varimis rtolmira, 

ftf, of t*| ^ghtest and richest dyes, and disposed so as to 
reolntfc imh each other— the upper garment was a very short 
Norman cloak, in bright green An embroidered girdle bus* 
fehiedrhl lisa if offensive weapons, an inkhoro with its appnr. 
teutrinkift^ one side, «n the other a knife for the purposes 
of tbr wm P» lair w«» cat in hnttstton of the clerical 
woe «Mgnitfi to intimate that he had arrived to 
fepjPlt reek in hfegufesgloft; for thi Jtym Science, m the 
fe of hM hi various reeks, like 


m Rsrtk 
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when kindled by the enthusiasm of his poetical and musical 
exertions, seemed rather to* indicate deep reflection, than the 
thoughtless vivacity of observation which characterised aunt of 
his brethren. His countenance, though not handsome, had 
therefore something in it striking and impressive, evsn from its 
very contrast with the particoloured hues and fluttering shape 
of his vestments ; and the Constable felt something inclined to 
patronise him, as he said, “ Good-morrow, friend, and I thank 
thee for thy morning greeting; it was well song and well meant, 
for when we call forth any one to bethink him how time passes, 
we do him the credit of supposing that he can employ to advan- 
tage that flitting treasure." 

The man, who had listened in silence, seemed to pause And 
make an effort ere he replied. “ My intentions, at least, were 
good, when I ventured to disturb my lord thus early ; and 1 
am glad to learn that my boldness hath not been evil^reoerired 
at Ms hand.” 

“ True," said the Constable ; " you had a boon to as^t of me. 
Be speedy and say thy request — my leisure is short/’ 

“ It is for permission to follow you to the Holy Land, my 
lord,” said the man. 

“ Thou hast asked what I can hardly grant, my friend," 
answered De Lacy — “ Thou art a minstrel, art thou not I" 

“An unworthy graduate of the Gay Science, my lord,” said 
the musician ; “yet let me say for myself, that I will not yield 
to the king of minsfcela, Geoffrey Rudel, though the King of 
England hath given him four manors for one song. I would be 
wilting to cop tend with him in romance, lay, or foble, were the 
judge to bo King Henry himself” ' 

“Ton have ‘your own good word, doubtless,” mid De turn; 
“ nevertheless, Sir Minstrel, thou goest not wtih> me, , The 
Crusade has bear already too much encumbered by meets# % 
idle profession; and if thou dost add to the number, it shall not 
be under my protection. I am Mb old to be charmed fcythy 
art, charm thou never so wisely.” ‘ \ 

“He that is young enough to seek for, and jo win, the love 
el beauty," said the minstrel, but in n submissive if 

foeri^ Ms freedom might give offing “ sbouia not taran tin 
self too Md to feel u, ehaims of minstiehy.* » . r 

Tkd drilled, not to tjm ibtotagy vUA 

^^**4 to him |hi cteraeter of a yomspf g allant , u 9M 
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art a jester,” *he said, “ I warranj; me, in addition to thy other 
qualities.” * 

“ No,” replied the minstrel, “ it is a branch of our profession 
which I have for some time renounced — my |artunes hare put 
me out cfiune for jesting.” 

“Nay, oomrade,” said the Constable, “if thou hast been 
hardly dealt with in the world, and canst comply with the rules 
of a family so strictly ordered as mine, it is possible we may 
agree together better than I thought. What is thy name and 
country i thy speech, methinks, sounds somewhat foreign.” 

“I am an American, my lord, from the merry shores of 
Morbihan; and hence my tongue hath some touch of my 
country speech. My name is Renault Vidal.” 

“ Such being the case, Renault,” said the Constable, “thou 
ahalt follow me, and 1 will givb orders to the master of my 
household to have thee attired something according to thy 
Amotion, but in more orderly guise than thou now appearest 
in. Dqat thou understand the use of a weapon f ” 

“ Indifferently, my lord,” said the Armorican ; at the same 
time taking a sword from the wall, he drew, and made a pass 
with it enclose to the Constable’s body as he sat on the couch, 
that he started up, crying, “Villain, forbear!” 

“La you! noble sir,” replied Vidal, lowering with all sub- 
mission the point of his weapon — “ I have already given you a 
proof of sleight which has alarmed even your experience — I 
have ad hundred other besides.” 

“It may be so," said De Lacy, aomewnac asnamea at navmg 
shown himself moved by the sudden and lively potion of the 
jugglef; “hut I love not jesting with edge-tools, and have too 
much to do with sword and sword-blows in earnest to toy with 
them } so I pray you let us have no more of this, bat aril me 
mg squke and my chamberlain, for I am about to array me and 
go to mam” • 

$h* religious duties of the morning performed, it was the 
Constable's intention to visit the Lady Abbess, and oommuni- 
esta, ‘With th% necessary precautions and qualifications, the 
altered relations in which he was placed towards her niece, by 
the msatatkmhe had Been compelled to^ adopt, of departing 
tat the Crusade before aoeompHshing his marriage, in the terms 
af the precontract already entered into. So was conscious that 
tt would be difficult to reconcile the good lady to this change 
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of measures, and H delayed some time ere he oouM think of 
the hast mode of communicating and ^oftenin^ the unpleasant 
intelligence. An interval was also spent ip a visit to hie nephpw, 
whose state of convalescence continued to be as &voumKlj9 fc a« if 
in truth it had been a miraculous consequence of the 0on*tiihltfl 
having complied with the adyice of the Archbishop. 

From the lodging of Danuan, the Constable proceeded to the 
convent of the Benedictine'Abbess. But she tod been already 
made acquainted with the circumstances which he canm>to com- 
municate, by a still earlier visit from the Archbishop Baldwin 
himself. The Primate tod undertaken the office of mediator on 
this occasion, conscious that his success of the evening before 
must have placed the Constable in a delicate situation with the 
relations of his betrothed bride, and willing, fay his countenance 
and authority, to reconcile thfa disputes which might ensue. 
Perhaps he had better have left Hugo de Lacy to plead, his dVfn 
cause ; for the Abbess, though she listened to the communica- 
tion with all tho respect due to the highest dignitary of the 
English Church, drew consequences from the Constable’s change 
of resolution which the Primate had not expected. She van* 
tured to oppose no obstacle to De, Lacy’s accomplishment of his • 
vows, but strongly argued that the contract with tor niece 
should be entirely set aside, and each party left to liberty to 
form a new choice. 

It was in vain $tot the Archbishop endeavoured to dag, to 
the Abbess with the Jjitore honours to be won fay the Constable 
in the Holy Land ; tike splendour of which would attach not to 
his Lady slope, but to all in the remotest degree allied to or 
connected with tor. All Lis eloquence was to no purpose, though 
upon so favourite a topic to exerted it to the tomcat. The 
Abbeaa it is time, remained silent for a moment after hi* argu- 
ments tod been exhausted, but it was only to <xm*id#to§r aha 
should intimate in a suitable and reverent- .that 

children, the usual attendants of a happy union, 
enoe of which aha looked to for the continuation to-mftiiaeto 
tor fettor and toother, could not to foS with 117#!* 
tobflity, unless the precontract was foUow»l told 

the tmlmm of the married parties foUto stoop She 

therefore Initiated that the Constable having aStssed tos intea- 
tioag jp mat partic alar, ftp jb# 

entirely atoogated and set aside ; and ah* 4 anumdcd of, the 
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rranate, as an act of justice, that,, as he hafl interfered to pre- 
rent the bridegroom's execution of his original purpose, he should 
now assist with his influence wholly, to dissolve an engagement 
which had been thus materially innovated upoft. 

The rtfbate, who was sensible he had himself occasioned 
De Lacy’s breach of contract, felt himself bound in honour and 
reputation to prevent consequences so disagreeable to his friend, 
as tire dissolution of an engagement in which his interest and 
indinatibns were alike concerned. He reproved the Lady 
Abbess for the carnal and secular views whicji she, a dignitary 
of the cHUrch, entertained upoif the subject of matrimony, and 
coqeerning the interest of her house. He even upbraided her 
with selfishly preferring the continuation of the line of Berenger 
to the recovery Of the Holy Sepulchre, and denounced to her 
that Heaven would be avenged of the short-sighted and merely 
human policy, which postponed the interests of Christendom to 
those of an individual family. 


AJhWtigs severe homily, the Prelate took his departure, 
leaving the Abbess highly incensed, though Bhe prudently for- 
bon returning any irreverent answer to bis paternal admonition. 

La this*humour the venerable lady was found by the Con- 
stable himself, when. With some embarrassment, he proceeded to 
explain to her the necessity of his present departure for Palestine. 

She received the communication with sullen dignity; her 
ample black robe and scapular seeming, as it were, to swell out 
in yet prouder folds as she listened to*the reasons and the 
emergencies which compelled the Constable of Chester to defer 
the mintage which he avowed was the dearest* wish of his 
heart, until after his return from the Crusade, for which he was 
about to sht forth. 

"VkAtekg? replied the Abbess, with much coldness, “if 


tbta coatH&ilai'Sitimi is meant for earnest, — and it were no fit 
hliaipnm t myself no fit person, —for jesting with — methinks 
the ft ohsfcaWs resolution should have been proclaimed to us 
i^i^'^fow'the JtabfaUU* had united his troth with that 
k Ihrrae Berenger, undefc expectations very different from those 
hOWrfmnmmoes - 

Oft the word of a knight and a gentleman, reverend lady," 
the Constable, “I had nit then the slightest thought that 
t mM be called upon to take a step no leu distressing to me, 
than, as l nta with pain, it is unpleasing to you.” 
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“I can scarcely conceive," replied the Abbess, “the regent 
reasons, which, existing as they must have done yesterday, have 
nevertheless delayed their operation until to-day. 

“I own,” said* De Lacy* reluctantly, “that I entertained too 
reedy hopes of obtaining a remission from my vow* Hich my 
Lord of Canterbury hath, . in his seal for Heaven’s service, 
deemed it necessary to refuse me.” 

“At least, then," said the Abbess, veiling heir resentment 
under the appearance of extreme coldness, “your lordship will 
do us the justice to place us in the same situation in which we 
stood yesterday Aoming; and, 1 by joining with myvdece and 
her friends in desiring the abrogation of a marriage-contract, 
entered into with very different views from those which yon 
now entertain, put a young person in that state Of liberty of 
which ahe is at present deprived by her contract with yon.” 

“Ah, madam 1” said the Constable, “what do you ask of 
me ? and in a tone how cold and indifferent do you demand me 
to resign hopes, the dearest which my bosom ever entertained 
since the life-blood warmed it 1 ” * 

“I am unacquainted with language belonging to such feel- 
ings, my lord,” replied the Abbess; “but metitink* the pro- 
spects which could be so easily adjourned for years, might, by 
a little, and a very little, farther self-control, he altogether 
abandoned.” 

Hugo de Lacy paced the room in agitation, nor did he answer 
until after a considerable pause. “ If your niece, madam, shares 
the sentiments which you have expressed, 1 could not, indeed, 
with justice, to her, or perhaps to myself, desire to retain that 
interest in her, which our solemn espousals have given me. 
But I must know my doom from her own lips ; and if it is as 
severe as that which your expressions lead me to frar, I wffl go 
to Palestine tim better soldier of Heaven, that 2 shall Save 
tittle left on earth that can interest me.” 4 

The Abbess, without farther answer, called on her jpnteosa- 
tfix, end desired her to command her nieoft attqpdrettl im* 
mediately. The Prmeentrix bowed reverently, #nd Witipwh 
“May I presume to inquire," said jDa Laey,* M whetbte the 
Hvetine hath been possessed of the ejreumpta&ees' l *Meh 
bm» otestk&ed this unhappy alteration in 
“I town ooimunfcated the winds to m mm jtotat to 
pfort," said tire Abbess “even as it was explained to me this 
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morning by my Lord of Canterbury (for with him I have 
already spoken Upon the subject), and cozffinned but now by 
year lordship's own month." 

“I am little obliged to the Archbishop," said the Con- 
stable, “/or baying forestalled my excuses in (he quarter where 
it was most important for me that they should be accurately 
stated, and favourably received." • 

“ That,” said the Abbess, “ is but an item of the account be- 
twixt you and the Prelate — it concerns not us." 

“ Dam I venture to hope,” continued De Lacy, without tak- 
ing offence at the dryness 5f the Abbess’s meaner, “ that Lady 
Eveline Has heard this most unhappy change of circumstances 
without emotion — I would say, without displeasure 1 ” 

“ She ia the daughter of a Berenger, my lord," answered the 
Abbess, “ and it is our custom to punish a breach of fiuth or to 
contemn it— -never to grieve over it. What my niece may do 
in this &se I know not. I am a woman of religion, sequestered 
from the world, and would advise peace and Christian forgive- 
ness, Wfth/i proper sense of contempt for the unworthy treat- 
ment which she haa received. She has followers and vassals, 
and friends, doubtless, and advisers, who may not, in blinded 
seal for vfortdly honour, recommend to her to sit down slightly 
with this injury, but desire she should rather appeal to the Sing, 
or to the aims of her father's followers, unless her liberty is re- 
stored to her by the surrender of the contract into which she 
hSS been enticed. — But she comes to answer for herself." 

Eveline entered at the moment, leanbfe on Bose’s am. She 
had laid aside mourning since the ceremony of the fianfaillu, and 
jras dressed in a kirtle of white, with an upper robe of pale blue. 
Her head was covered with a veil of white gauze, so thin, as to 
flout about her like the misty cloud usually pointed around the 
dodntenanoe of a seraph. But the face of Eveline, though in 
beauty tot unworthy one of this angelio order, was at present 
for from resembling that d£ a seraph in tranquillity of expression. 
Her limbs trembled, her cheeks were pale, the tinge of red 
droufcd the eyelids expressed recent tears; yet amidst these 
mm»l signs trf distress and uncertainty there was an air of pro- 
found kimkrMim -- a resolution to discharge her duty in every 
ffioSbergSUCe referring in the solemn expression of her eye and eye- 
brow, and shotting her prepared to govern the agitation which 
she could got entirely subdue. And so well were these oppos 
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mg qualities of timidity and resolution mingled on hex dwelt} 
that Eveline, in the utmost pride of her beauty, never looked 
more fascinating than at that instant; and Http de JU$ey, 
hitherto rather an unimpassioned lover, stood in her presence 
with feelings as if all the exaggerations of romanee were realised, 
and his mistress were a being of a higher sphere, from whose 
doom he was to reoeire happiness or misery, life or death. 

It was under the influence of such a feeling that the warrior 
dropped cm one knee before Eveline, took the hand which the 
lather resigned than gave to him, pressed it to his lips fervently, 
and, ere he parted with it, moistened it with one of theJsw team 
which he was ever known to shed. But although surprised, and 
carried out of hie character by a sudden impulse, he regained His 
composure on observing that the Abbess regarded his humiliation, 
if it can be so termed, with an ‘air of triumph ; and he entered 
on his defence before Eveline with a manly earnestness, tut 
devoid of fervour, nor free from agitation, yet made in a toon of 
firmness and pride, which seemed assumed to meet ant^oontrol 
that of the offended Abbess. * 

“ Lady," be said, addressing Eveline, “ you have heard from 
the venerable Abbess in what Unhappy position I have been 
placed since yesterday by the rigour of the Archbishop— t per- 
haps I should rather say by bis just though severe interpretation 
of my engagement in the Crusade. I cannot doubt that all tills 
has been stated with accurate truth by the venerable lady ; $ut 
as I must no longer caU her my friend, let me fear whether she 
has done me justice in ner commentary upon the unhappy neces- 
sity which must presently compel me to leave my country, and 
with my country to forego — at best to postpone— the rnjrest 
hopes which man ever entertained. !Tbe, venerable lady lath 
upbraided me, that being myself the cause that the eawartjanof 
yeateaday’s contract ia postponed, I would fein keep *M , 
over your bead for an indefinite term pf years. Eta one) . _ . 
willingly such rights af yesterday gave me; and let*j»a spesA ,t_ 
boastful word, sooner than yield them up tq men «f.*ew*» 
bona, I would hold a feir field against all oomew. with ftinjfti 
sword and sb«p spear, from sunrise to sme^lff fttWhAirf 
apace, Bat wh#t I would retain at the pries <# • thousand 
lives, t m Willing tcftenounoe if it would oust you a stftgfe 
sigh. If, therefore, you think you cannot lamak happy eg 
the- betrothed of De Lacy, you m*y command <my mmsmt 
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to have the contract annulled, tynd make some more fortunate 
man happy.” 

He would have gone on, but felt the danger of being over- 
powered again by those feelings of tenderness so new to his 
srte&dy n&tme, that he blushed to give way to them. 

Eveline remained silent. The Abbess took the word. “Kins- 
woman/* she said, “ you hear that the generosity — or the justice 
—of the Constable of Chester proposes, in consequence of his de- 
parture mpon a distant and perilous expedition, to cancel a con- 
tract entered- into upon the specific and precise understanding 
that he wee to remain in England for its fulfilment. Ton can- 
not, methinks, hesitate to accept of the freedom which he offers 
yo&, with thanks for his bounty. For my part, I will reserve 
mine Own Until I Shall see that yjrar joint application is sufficient 
to win to your purpose his Grace of Canterbury, who may again 
tnterafeae with the actions of his friend the Lord Constable, over 
whom he has already exerted so much influence— for the weal, 
doubtless, of his spiritual concerns." 

“ If it iff meant by your words, venerable lady," said the Con- 
stable, <* that I have any purpose of sheltering myself behind 
the Prelate’s authority, to avoid doing that which I proclaim my 
readiness, though not my willingness, to do, I can only say, that 
you am the first who has doubted the faith of Hugh de Lacy.” 
— And while tiie proud Baron thus addressed a female and are- 
’ duqe, be oeuld not prevent his eye from sparkling, and his cheek 
from flushing. 

“ My gracious and venerable kinswoman," said Eveline, sum- 
moning together her resolution, " and you, my good lord, be not 
offended if I may you not to increase by groundless suspicions 
and hasty resentments your difficulties and mine. My lord, the 
obligations which I lie under to you are such as I can never dis- 
charge, since they comprehend fortune, life, and honour. Know 
thtkitt my anguish of mind, when besieged by the Welsh in 
my Castle of the Garde Doloureuse, I vowed to the Virgin that 
{ary honour sate) I utauld place myself at the disposal of him 
Wteta Our Lady should employ as her instrument to relieve me 
finQte yoteter fyur of agony. In giving me a deliverer, she gave 
air* master: nor could’ I desire a more npble one than Hugo 
da’Ssty.* 

“ God forbid, lady," said the Constable, speaking eagerly, as 
if he WSS afraid his resolution should foil ere he could get the' 
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renunciation uttered, “ that I should, by snoh a' tie, to which 
yon subjected yourself in the extremity of your distress, bind 
you to any resolution in my favour which owe put force on your 
own inclinations !£' ' 

The Abbess herself oould not help expressing her applause of 
this sentiment, declaring it yas spoken like a Norman gentle- 
man; but, at the same time, her eyee, turned towards her niece, 
seemed to exhort her to beware how she declined to profit t>y 
the candour of De Lacy. * 

But Eveline prooeeded, with her eyes fixed op tfie ground, 
and a slight colour overspreading her face, to statelier own 
sentiments, without listening to the suggestions of any one. 

“ I will own, noble sir,” she said, “ that when your valour had 
rescued me from approaching destruction, I oould have wished 
— honouring and respecting yoh as I had done your late friend, 
my excellent father — that you could have accepted a daughter’s 
service from me. I do not protend entirely to have surmounted 
these sentiments, although I have combated them, as tying un- 
worthy of me, and ungrateful to you. But, from the moment 
yon were pleased to honour me by a claim on this poor hand, I 
have studiously examined my sentiments towards you,, and taught 
myself so for to make them ooinoide with my duty, that X may 
call myself assured that De Lacy would not find jjp ftydine 
Berenger an indifferent, far lew an unworthy bride. In this, 
sir, yon may boldly confide, whether the union you have sought > 
for takes place instantly, or is delayed till a longer season. Still 
farther, 1 must acknowledge that the postponement of these 
nuptials will be more pgreeable to me than their immediate 
accomplishment. I am at present very young; and totally in- 
experienced. Two or three yean will, I trust, sender m yet 
more worthy, the regard of a man of honour.” 

At this de c larat i on in his favour, however odd and qudifieci 
De Lacy had as much difficulty to, restrain his traa^ons as 
formerly to moderate his agitation, * , „ 

« Angd of bounty and of Wmiw j” he said, apt 

Hfl Jftft fy q p iji ppgsAflgj fl g q £ Juty* W L rn tf Sl if J 

ougbttin honour to resign voluntarily those 
mm to nriah from mo forcibly. 

which VOU hlNfetf i&$L n(HI fit 
a'distance-r4l»t whhh you shall know of am whan near ypp- 
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may gw* to your sentiments a pore tender warmth than they 
now express; and, in. the meanwhile, blame me not that I 
accept your plighted faith anew, under the conditions which 

J on attach to it, lam conscious my wooingrhas been too late 
i life td expect the animated returns proper to youthful passion 
— Blame me not if I remain satisfied with those calmer senti- 
ments which make life happy, though they cannot make passion 
rapturous. Your hand remains in my grasp, but it acknow- 
ledges not my pressure — Oan it be that it refuses to ratify what 
your lips have said ? " 

* “ Never, noble De Lacy l”iBaid Eveline, ‘with more anima- 
tion than ehe had yet expressed ; and it appeared that the tone 
wfo at length sufficiently encouraging, since her lover was em- 
boldened to take the lips themselves for guarantee. 

It was with an air of pride, mingled with respect, that, after 
having received this pledge of fidelity, he turned to conciliate and 
to appease the offended Abbess. “ I trust, venerable mother," 
he* Said* “that you will resume your former kind thoughts of 
me, which* I am aware were only interrupted by your tender 
anxiety for the interest of her who should be dearest to us both. 
Let me hope that 1 may leave this fair flower under protection 
of the honoured lady who is her next in blood, happy and secure 
as she must ever be, while listening to your counsels, and redd- 
ing within these sacred walls.” 

•'But the Abbess was too deeply displeased to be propitiated 
by a compliment, which perhaps it hade been better policy to 
hay* delayed till a calmer season. “ My lord," she said, “ and 
yon, fair kinswoman, yon ought needs to be awan^how little my 
oounsebn-not frequently given where they are unwillingly listened 
to— -can be of avail to those embarked in worldly affairs. I 
am a woman dedicated to religion, to solitude, and seclusion— 
to the service, in brief, of Our Indy and Saint Benedict. I 
hfcv* been already censured by my superior because I have, for 
love of you, feir niece, mixed more deeply in secular affaire than 
..became tim head of a convent of recluses- 1 will merit no farther 
Djftme wn such an account ; nor can you aspect it of me. My 
Mother 1 * daughter unfettered by worldly ties, had been the wel- 
come tfcaier of my pow solitude. But tjus house is too mean 
for the residence of the vowed bride of a mighty baron ; nor do 
{, In my lowbnees and inexperience, feeTfitness to exercise over 
such aa one that authority, which must belong to me over every 
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one ■whom this roof protects. ,The grave tenor of onr devotion*, 
and the tenner contemplation to which the females of this boose 
are devoted,* continued the Abbess, with increasing beat and 
vehemence, “ shall not, for the sake of my worldly connections, 
be disturbed by the intrusion of one whose thoughts tbdst needs 
be on the worldly toys of love and marriage.” 

“ I do indeed believe, reverend mother," said the Constable, 
in his turn giving way to displeasure, "that a richly-doWered 
maiden, unwedded, and unlikely to wed, were-a fitter add more 
welcome inmate to the convent, than one who cannot be sepa- 
rated from the worid, and whose "wealth is not likely twincrease 
the House's revenues.” 

The Oonstable did the Abbess great injury in this hasty m- 
sinuation, and it only went to confirm her purpose of rejecting 
all charge of her niece during his absence. She was in froth 
as disinterested as haughty; and her only reason for anger against 
her niece was, that her advice had not been adopted without 
hesitation, although the matter regarded Eveline’s happiness 
exclusively. * 

The ill-timed reflection of the Constable confirmed her in the 
resolution which she had already, and hastily, adopted! “ May 
Heaven forgive you, Sir Knight,” she replied, "your injurious 
thoughts of His servant* • It is indeed time, fbr your teal's sake, 
that you do penance in the Holy Land, having snob rash judg- 
ments to repent of. — For you, my niece, yon cannot want tint 
hospitality, which, without verifying, or seeming to verify, unjust 
suspicions, I cannot now grant to you, while you have, in your 
kinswoman of, Baldringham, a secular relation, whose rtepnees 
of blood approaches mine, and who may open her gates to jrOU 
without incurring the unworthy censure, that dm mOMfr id) en- 
rich herself at your cost." * 

The Constable saw the deadly paleness which e* fete wit 
Eveline’s cheek at this proposal, and, without knotriaglhe drab 
of her repugnance, he hastened to relieve her from the hgjMmte 
sfons which she seemed evidently to entertain. « Ho, 
mother," he said; “since yw so hSmhly ^cot 

IdnSWomaa, she shall not be a burden to Say of hgr frthHWA 
tim While Hugd dp Lacy hath six gaDant and tytafy 
a rnsner betides, temaintain fire upontheb beartty, lit betrothed 
bride shall burden no bne with her society, ndte naty regard ft 
as otherwise than a great honour; and metiftnks I were taich 
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poorer than Eteaven hath made me, could loot furnish friends 
and followers sufficient to serve, ohfey, and protect her.” 

“No, my lord," said Eveline, recovering from the dejection 
into which she had been thrown by the unkiiglness of her rela- 
tive; “Since acme unhappy destiny separates me from the pro- 
tection of my father’s sister, to wl)om I could so securely have 
resigned myself, I will neither apply for shelter to any more 
distant relation, nor accept of that which you, my lord, so gene- 
rously offer ; since my doing so might excite harsh, and, I am 
sure, undeserved reproaches, against her by whom I was driven 
to ohooaan less advisable dwelling-place. I bore made my resolu- 
tion. I have, it is true, only one friend left, but Bhe is a power- 
ful* one, and is able to protect me against the particular evil fate 
which seams to follow me, as well as against the ordinary evils 
of human life." * 

“The, Queen, I suppose,” said the Abbess, interrupting her 
impatiently. 

“ Th% Queen of Heaven ! venerable kinswoman,” answered 
Eveline j ‘‘■Our Lady of the Garde Doloureuse, ever gracious to 
our house, and so lately my especial guardian and protectress. 
Methinks,«sinoe the vowed votaress of the Virgin rejects me, it 
is to her holy patroness whom I ought to apply for succour.” 

The venerable dame, taken somewhat »t unawares by this 
answer, pronounced the interjection “ Umph I ” in a tone better 
’ befitting a Lollard or an Iconoclast, than a Catholic Abbess, and 
a daughter of the House of Berenger, Truth is, the Lady Abbess’s 
hereditary devotion to the Lady of the Garde Doloureuse was 
much decayed since she had known the full merits of another 
gifted Image, the property of her own convent. 

Beoollecting herself however, she remained silent, while the 
Constable alleged the vicinity of the Welsh, as what might 
mnibly again render the abode of his betrothed bride at the 
tiptfa Doloureuse m .perilous as she bad on a former occasion 
found ft . To this 'Eveline replied, by reminding him of the 
great strength of hen native fortress— the various sieges which 
ft fad withstood — and the important circumstance, that, upon 
the late occasion, it was only endangered, because, in compliance 
with* point or honour, Her father Eaymon^ had sallied out with 
tits garrison, and fought at disadvantage a battle under the 
walk She farther suggested, that it was* easy for the Constable 
to name, from among his own vassals or hem, a seneschal of such 
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approved prudence end valour^as might ensure the safety of the 
place, and of its lady. 

Ere De Lacy could reply to her arguments the Abbess rose, 
and, pleading her total inability to give counsel in secular affairs, 
and the rules of her order, which called her, as she said, with a 
heightened colour and raised, voice, “to the simple and peaceful 
discharge of her conventual duties,” she left the betrothed parties 
in the locutory, or parlour, without any oompany, save Bose, 
who prudently remained at some distance. * 

The issue of their private conference seemed agreeable to both j 
and when Eveline <old Bose that they were to return presently 
to the Garde Doloureuae, under a sufficient escort, and were to 
remain them during the period of the Crusade, it was in a tone 
of heartfelt satisfaction, which her follower had not heard her 
make use of for many days. She spoke also highly in praise of 
the kind acquiescence of the Constable in her wishes, aqd of his 
whole conduct, with a warmth of gratitude approaching to a 
more tender feeling. R 

“And yet, my dearest lady,” said Bose, “if you twill speak 
unfeignedly, you must, I am convinced, allow that you look upon 
this interval of years, interposed betwixt your contract and your 
marriage, rather as a respite than in any other light.” 

“ I confess it,” said Eveline ,* “ nor have J concealed from my 
future lord that such are my feelings, ungracious as they may 
seem. But it is my youth, Bose, my extreme youth, which 
makes me fear the duties of De Lacy’s wife. Then those evil 
auguries hang strangely about me. Devoted to evil by one kins- 
woman, expelled almost from the roof of another, I seem to my* 
self, at present, a creature who must cany distress with her, 
pass where she wilL This evil hour, and, what is mose, the 
apprehensions of it, will give way to time, Whan I shall have 
attained the age of twenty, Bose, 1 shall be a fell-grown woman, 
with all the soul of a Berenger strong within me, to overcame 
those doubts and tremors which agitato the girl of seventeen,” 

“Ah I my sweet mistress,” answered Bose, “ nugr Gotland our 
Lady of the Garde Doioureuse guide all fee thq hatojMBat I 
would that this oontract had not token place, or. having taken 
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CHAPTER TWENTIETH. 

W 

The King call’d down hie merry-men all, 

By one, and by two, and three ; 

Egrl Marshal was wont t6 he the foremost man, 

Bat the hindmost man was he. 

Out Ballad. 

Iv the Lady Eveline retired satisfied and pleased from her 
private interview with De Lauy, the joy on the part of the 
Constable arose to a higher pitch of rapture than he was in the 
habit of feeling or expressing ; and it was augmented by a visit 
of tiie leeches who attended his nephew, from whom he re- 
ceived a minute and particular Account of his present disorder, 
with evyty assurance of a speedy recovery. 

Hie Constable caused alms to be distributed to the convents 
and to ^he poor, masses to be said, and tapers to be lighted. 
He visited Vihe Archbishop, and received from him his full ap- 
probation of the course which he proposed to pursue, with the 
promise, that out of the plenary power which he held from the 
Pope, the Prelate was willing, in consideration of his instant 
obedience, to limit his stay in the Holy Land to the term of 
three years, to became current from his leaving Britain, and to 
include the space necessary for his return to his native country. 
Indeed, having aucoeeded in the main point, the Archbishop 
judged it wise to concede every inferior consideration to a 
person o t the Constable’s rank and character, whose good-will 
to thd proposed expedition was perhaps as essential to its 
suoceas as his bodily presence. 

In short, the Constable returned to his pavilion highly satis- 
fied with the manner in which he had extricated himself from 
time difficulties which in the meaning seemed almost in- 
superable; and when his officers assembled to disrobe him (for 
gnat feudal lords had their levees and couohees, in imitation 
of sovereign minces), he distributed gratuities among them, 
and jested laughed in a much gayer humour than they 
had mm before witnesses. 

“ Vut thee,” he said, taming to Vidal the minstrel, who, 
sumptuously dressed, stood to pay his respects among the other 
attendant*, “ I will give thee nought at present ; but do thou 
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remain by my bedside until I am asleep, and I will next morn- 
ing reward thy minstrelsy ad 1 like it,” s 

“ My lord,” said Vidal, “I am already rewarded, both by the 
honour, and by tfee liveried, which better befit a royal minstrel 
than cue of my mean fame j but assign me a subject, and I 
will do my best, not out of greed of future largess, but gratitude 
for past favours.” 

“ Grameroy, good follow,” said the Constabla, “ Guaritte,” 
he added, addressing his squire, “ let the watch be posted, a&d 
do thou remain within the tent — stretch thyself on the bear- 
hide, and sleep, ot listen to the. minstrelsy, as then ljkest best. 
Thou thinkeet thyself a judge, I have heard, of such gear/ 

Zt was usual in those insecure times, for seme faithful 
domestic to sleep at night within the tent of every gnat baron, 
that, if danger arose, he might not be unsupported or unpro- 
tected. Guarine accordingly drew his sword, and, taking it hi 
his hand, stretched himself on the ground in such a manner, 
that, on the slightest alarm, he could spring up, sword jn hand. 
His broad black eyes, in which sleep contended with a desire 
to listen to the music, were fixed on Vidal, who saw them gut- 
tering in the reflection of the silver lamp, like those of a dragon 
or a basilisk, 

After a few preliminary touches on the chords of his rote, 
the minstrel requested of the Constable to name the subject on 
which he desired the exercise of his powers. 

“The truth of wo$an,” answered Hugo de Lacy, as he laid 
his head upon hie pillow. 

After a shqrt prelude, the minstrel obeyed, by singing nearly 
as follows : — ' 

L 

“ Woman’s faith, and woman's treat— 

Write the ehancfan in dost : 

Stamp them, os the rensntg ttreajb, 

Print them «8 the moon's pale Warn, 

Attd oiofc oruiMMMttt 

Khali oloftjtsr, firmer, tat&eri 

And more permanent, I were, 

Than the thing those letters mass. 

n, 

“1 hsvehtnip’d the apMer’a thread, 
gainst the promise of e mala : ' 

1 have weigh'd s grain of $oM ' 

’OWaet Ut plight of heart and hand 5 
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i told my true love of the token, . 

How her faith proved light? and her word waa broken ; 

Again her worn and troth she plight, 

And I believed them again «p night." 

“ Sow* sow, air knave,” said the Constable, raising himself 
on his elbow, “from what drunken, rhymer did you learn that 
half-witted satire 1" 

“From an old, ragged, crossgrained friend of mine, called 
Experience,” answered Vidal “ 1 pray Heaven he may never 
take your ‘lordship, or any other worthy man, under his 
tuition."** 

“Go to, Mow," said the Constable, in reply ; “ thou art one 
of those wiseacres, 1 warrant me, that would fain he thought 
witty, because thou canst make, a jest of those things which 
wiser men hold worthy of most worship, — the honour of men, 
and the truth of women. Dost thou call thyself a minstrel, and 
hast no tele of female fidelity V 

“ I hqd right many a one, noble sir, but I laid them aside 
when I auntaed my practice of the jesting part of the Joyous 
Science. Nevertheless, if it pleases your nobleness to listen, I 
con sing yon an established lay upon such a subject." 

De Lacy made a sign of acquiescence, and laid himself as if 
to slumber ; while Vidal began one of those interminable and 
almost innumerable adventures concerning that paragon of true 
lovers, fair Ysolte ; and of the constant and uninterrupted frith 
and affection which she displayed, in numerous situations of 
difficulty and peril, to her paramour, the gallant Sir Tristram, 
at the expense of her lass favoured husband, the luckless King 
Mack df Cornwall; to whom, as all the world knows, Sir 
Trietram waa nephew.* 

This was not the lay of love and fidelity which De Lacy would 
have ohosen ; but a feeling like shame prevented his interrupt- 
ing it, perhaps because he was unwilling to yield to or acknow- 
ledge toe unpleasing sensations excited by the tenor of the tele. 
He soon fell asleep, or feigned to do so; and the harper, 
continuing for q time his monotonous chant, began at length 
hi me a lf to feel the influence of slumber; bis words, and the 
notes which be continued bo touch upon th% harp, were broken 
and interrupted, end seemed to escape drowsily from hie 

* |]Bm tea motat metrical romance of “Sir fcfetrem," in Sir Walter 
Scott’s Poatieal Work*, vol v.] 
von. xix. 
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fingers and voice. «At length the sounds ceased entirely, and 
the minstrel seemed to haVe' sunk into profound repose, with 
his head reclining on his breast, and one aim dropped down by 
his aide, while 6he other rested on his harp. His slumber, 
however, was not very long, .and when he awoke from it, and 
cast his eyes around him, reconnoitring, by the light of the 
night-lamp, whatever was in the tent, he felt a heavy hand, 
which pressed his shoulder as if gently to solicit his attention. 
At the same time the voice of the vigilant Philip.Guarfns 
whispered in his ear, “ Thine office for the night is ended— 
depart to thine onin quartern with all the silence thoiunagst*” 
The minstrel wrapt himself in his cloak without reply, though 
perhaps not without feeling some resentment at a dismissal so 
unceremonious. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIRST. 

Oh i then I see Queen Mah has been with yon. 

Rowso mm Jet aw. 

Thb subject on which the mind has last been engaged at night 
is apt to occupy our thoughts even during slumber, whan Imagi- 
nation, unconnected by the organs of sense, weaves her own fan- 
tastic web out of whatever ideas rise at random in the sleeper. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that He Lacy in his dreamt had 
some confused idea of being identified with the unlucky Mark 
of Cornwall; and that he awakened from such unpleasant visions 
with a brow more clouded than wheat he was preparing fin bis 
oooch on the evening before. He was silent, mi seemed loat 
in thought, while his squire assisted at his levee wath>thowtpect 
now only paid to sovereigns. “ Qaaxine,” ** 

“ know you the stout Fleming, who was said to hake borne him 
so well at the siege of the Garde Holowes»el~t.a tail* Mg, 
ftggWgtyr gum,” 4 i ► 

“Surely, my lord,*’ answered his squint; ‘*| know Wlkin 
Rammoek— I taw him but yesterday * < , i 

’‘Indstdl” relied the Constable— 1 “ Hem, awsMrt Hum I— 
in thh city of GlowAter V* >, . , 

“Assuredly, my good lord, He came hither pertly about 
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hia merchandise, partly, I think, |o see his daughter Rose, who 
ia in attendance on the gracious young Lady Eveline.” 

“ He is a stout soldier, is he not 1 ” 

“Like most of his kind— a rampart to a ofctle, hut rubbish 
in the fiflldf said the Norman squire. 

“ Faithful, also, is he not!” continued the Constable. 

“ Faithful as most Flemings, while you' can pay for their 
ftith,” replied Guarine, wondering a little at the unusual interest 
taken in one whom he esteemed a being of an inferior order; 
when, after some farther inquiries, the Constable ordered the 
FlemingWttendance to be presently commanded. 

Other business of the morning now occurred (for his speedy 
dejSirtttm required many arrangements to be hastily adopted), 
when, as the Constable was givipg audience to several officers 
of his troops, the bulky figure of Wilkin Flammock was seen 
at the entrance of the pavilion, in jerkin of white cloth, and 
having only a knife by his side. 

“ Le&ye the tent, my masters,” said De Lacy, “but continue 
in attendadbe in the neighbourhood; for here comes one I 
must speak to in private.” 

The officers withdrew, and the Constable and Fleming were 
left alone. “You are Wilkin Flammock, who fought well 
against the Welsh at the Garde DoloureuBe f ” 

“I did my heat, my lord,” answered Wilkin — “ I was bound to 
it by my bargain ; and X hope ever to act like a man of credit." 

“ Methlnfes,” said the Constable, “ that you, so stout of limb, 
and, as I hear, so bold in spirit, might look a little higher than 
this weaving trade of thine." • 

i “"No* one is reluctant to mend hia Btation, my lord,” said 
Wfikk; ♦‘yet I am so far from complaining of mine, that I 
would willingly consent it should never be better, on condition 
IoouM be' assured it were. newt worse.” 

► “ Nay, but, Flanunock,"«aid the Constable, “ I mean higher 
tfcfega'ffir you than your modesty apprehends — I mean to leave 
thee in a charge of great trust.” 

“Let it concern bales of drapery, my lord, and no one will 
perform it better," said the Fleming. 

“Away 1 thou art too lowly minded," .said the Constable. 
“Wfefd think* thou of being dubbed knight, as thy valour 
mill deserve*, end left as Ohattelain of the* Garde Doloureuse t," 

“ For the knighthood, my lord, } should crave your forgive 
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ness; for it would 'sit on nja like a gilded helmet on a hog. 
For any charge, whether of castle or oottage, I trust' I might 
discharge it as well as another.” 

“ I fear me th$ rank must be in some way mended,** said the 
Constable, surveying the unmilitary dress of the flgme before 
him; “it is at present toe mean to befit the protector and 
guardian of a young lady of bigh birth and rank." 

“I the guardian of a young lady of birth and rank I" said 
Hammock, his light large eyes turning larger, lighter, and 
rounder as he spo^e. 

“ Even thou,” said the Constable. “ The Lady EvfeHne pro- 
poses to take np her residence in her castle of the Gqrde 
Doloureuse. I have been casting about to whom I may entrant 
the keeping of her person as well as of the stronghold. Were 
I to choose some knight of name, as I have many in my house- 
hold, he would he setting about to do deeds of vassalage upon 
the Welsh, and engaging himself in turmoils, which would 
render the safety of the castle precarious; or he would be 
absent on feats of chivalry, tournaments, and hunting parties ; 
or he would, perchance, have shows of that light nature under 
the walls, or even within the courts of the esstle, tuning the 
secluded and quiet abode, which becomes the situation rf the 
Lady Eveline, into the misrule of a dissolute revel.— Thee I 
can confide in — thou wilt fight when it is requisite, yet wilt 
not provoke danger for the sake of danger itself— thy birth, ‘ 
thy habits, will lead*thee to avoid those gaieties, which, how- 
ever fascinating to others, cannot bat be distastefhl to time — 
thy management will be as regular, as I will take care. that it 
shall be honourable ; and thy relation to her favourite, Bose, 
will reader thy guardianship more agreeable to the-iLady 
Eveline, than, perchance, one of her own raak-nAadyto Speak 
to thee a language which thy nation readily «mqwhlita%ibs 
reward, Fleming, for the regular dipCharge of this nicst Weighty 
trust, thill he beyond thy most flattering hope.” > 

The Fleming had listened to the first part of this dSaooume 
with an expression of surprise, which gnflrmflp#«e may to one 
of deem ana anxious reflecting. He gpsed flAHy on ($& earth 
for a minute after the Oonsbable had eaased speaking, and than 
raising up Us eyes suddenly, said, “It is hashes -w seek far 
round^bdut<«X<Xti«i. This cannot ha yaw earnest, my lord— 
but if it is, tiie scheme is nanght" 
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“ How nod wherefore 1 ” asked the Constable, with displeased 
surprise. . ' 

“ Another man may gtasp at your bounty/’ continued Wilkin, 
"and leave you to take chance of thA value you were to receive 
for it ; IftO I am a downright dealer, I will not take payment 
for aerrtoe I cannot render.” 

“But I demand, once more, wherefore thou canst not, or 
rather wilt not, accept this trust 1 " said the Constable. "Surely, 
if J am trilling to oonfer such confidence, it ia well thy part to 
answer it.” 

“Tdte^my lord,” said the* Fleming; “tat methinks the 
noble Lord de Lacy should feel, end the wise Lord de Lacy 
shmild foresee, that a Flemish weaver is no fitting guardian 
for his plighted bride. Think Jier shut up in yonder solitary 
castle, under such respectable protection, and reflect how long 
the place will be solitary in this land of love and of adven- 
ture i We shall have minstrels singing ballads by the threave 
under oar windows, and such twangUng of harps as would 
he enough *to frighten our walls from their foundations, as 
clerks say happened to those of Jericho — We shall have as 
many knightaemmt around us as ever had Charlemagne, or 
King Arthur. Mercy on me 1 A less matter than a fine and 
noble recluse immured — so will they term it — in a tower, 
under the guardianship of an old Flemish weaver, would bring 
half the chivalry in England round us, to break lances, vow 
vows, display love-liveries, and I know net what follies besides. 
—■Think you such gallants, with the blood flying through their 
veina Jike quicksilver, would much mind my bidding them 
begone?" 

“Draw bolts, up with the drawbridge, drop portcullis,” said 
tins Constable, with a constrained smile. 

“And thinks your lordship such gallants would mind these 
impediments? such are the very essence of the adventures which 
they come to seek.— The Knight of the Swan would swim 
through the moat— he of the Eagle would fly over the walls — 
hoof the Thunderbolt would burst open the gates.” 

’“•Plycsoesfom awl nymgonel,” said De Lacy. 

it* Arid ha besieged in form,” said the Fleming, “like the 
Canto of Tfotadgd in the eM hangings, all fix the love of fair 
leflyf-^And tinea them gay dames and demoiselles, who go upon 
adventure from castle to castle, from tournament to tournament. 
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with bare bosoms, haunting plumes, poniards at their skies, and 
javelins In their hands, chattering like magpies, and flattering 
like jays, and, ever and a^on, booing like doves— how am I to 
exclude such frorii the Lady Eveline's privacy!" 

“By keeping doors shut, I tell thee," answered thfl fonataMfc 
still in the same tone of forced jocularity; "a wooden far will 
be thy warrant” 

“ Ay, hut,” answered Flammock, “ if the Flemish weaver wy 
tbit, when the Norman young lady says open, think Wifleh has 
beet chance of bging obeyed. At a word, my lord, for tile 
matter of guardianship, ana such like, I wash my hands of it— 
I would not undertake to be guardian to the chaste Susannah, 
though she lived in an enchanted castle which ho living thing 
could approach.” 

“Thou holdest the language and thoughts,” said De Lacy, 
“of a vulgar debauchee, who laughs at female constancy, 
because he has lived only with the most worthlosB of tits sex. 
Yet thou ehouldst know the contrary, having, as I «fenow, a 
most virtuous daughter " * 

“Whose mother was not less so,” said Wilkin, breaking in 
upon the Constable’s speech with somewhat more emotion than 
he usually displayed. “But law, my lord, gave me authority 
to govern and direct my wife, as both law and nature give me 
power and charge over my daughter. That which I can govern, ( 
I can be answerable for ; but how to discharge me bo wall o t a 
delegated trust, is afibther question.— ‘Stay at home, my good 
lord,” continued the honest Fleming, observing that his speech 
made some impression upon De Lacy ; “ let a fool's adyiee fin 
once bo of avail to change a wise man’B purpose, taken, let me 
say, in no wise hour. Remain in your own land, Mile yw it own 
vassals, and protect your own bride. Yon only efa tWtti tar 
cheerful love and ready obedience; and lure I ttn, th*f,< With- 
out pretending to guess what she n do if separated 1 from you, 
she will, tinder you* own eye, do the duly Of a Mtbftl and a 
loving spouse.” 

“Asa the Holy Sepulchre!” said the Ootutttide,Witir* sigh, 
Ids heart confessing the wisdom of the adviee,ewhfeh tirenm- 
stances Prof Cnted him from fallowing. * 

“'Let' those wbokqtthe Holy Sepulchre taut* ft, my fad,” 
wpHed ffanmtidk. “ tf those IMm art ’wall, *» they eatl 
tiiem, are' no better man than X have heart* it vary 
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little whether they or the heathen hare the country that has 
cost Swope so much blood and triasure.” 

“ Zu good faith,” said the Constable, “ there is sense in what 
thou say’st j but I caution thee to fepeat itlnot, lest thou be 
taken fiftp heretic or a Jew. For me, my word and oath are 
pledged beyond retreat, and I hare only to consider whom I 
may best name for that important station, which thy caution 
baa -'•not without some shadow of reason — induced thee to 
decline.* < 

“There is no man to- whom your lordship can so naturally 
or honourably transfer such a •charge,” said*Wilkin Mammock, 
“as td the kinsman near to you, and possessed of your trust; 
yd muoh better would it be were there no such trust to be 
reposed in any one.” 

“ If,” said the Constable, “by my near kinsman, yon mean 
Randal *de Laoy, I ears not if I tell you, that I consider him 
as totally worthless, and undeserving of honourable confidence.” 

“ Nay, I mean another,” said Mammock, “ nearer to you by 
Mood, and, unless I greatly mistake, much nigher also in 
affection— -I had in mind your lordship’s nephew, Damian de 
Laoy.” t 

The Constable started, as if a wasp had stung him; but 
instantly foptied, with forced composure, “Damian was to have 
gone in my stead to Palestine — it now seems I must go in his ; 
for, since this last illness, the leeches have totally changed their 
minds, and consider that warmth of the climate as dangerous, 
which they formerly decided to be salutary. But our learned 
doctop, like our learned priests, must ever be in tip right, change 
their counsels as they may ; and we poor laymen still in the 
wrong. I can, it is true, rely on Damian with the utmost con- 
fidence j but be is young, Mammock— very young — and, in that 
particular, resembles but too nearly the party who might be 
cftwwisft committed to b*s charge.” 

“ Then once pore, my ford,” said the plain-spoken Meming, 
“ remain at home, and be yourself the protector of what is 
WtaraOy 90 dew to you.” 

“Once m$re, I repeat, that I cannot,” answered the Con- 
stable. “ The step winch I -have adopt*! as a great duty, may 
peripp* be a great error — I only know that it is irretrievable.” 

. M Tract yew nephew, then, my lord,”’ replied Wilkin — “ he 
is boats* and true; cad it is better trusting young linns Qum 
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old wdves. He may err, perhaps, hut it will not be from 
premeditated treachery.” * * t v 

“Thou art right, Hammock,” said (he Constable; “and 
perhaps I ought fc> wish Pbad aooner asked thy counsel, blunt 
as it is. But let what has passed be a secret betwkrtUa j and 
bethink thee of something ttyat may advantage the* mete than 
(he privilege of speaking about my af&irs,” • 

“That account will be easily settled, nay lord,” replied 
Fl&mmock ; “for my ohjeot was to ask your lordship’s fhYour 
to obtain certain extensions of our privileges, in yonder wild 
comer where we Mornings have made our retreat.” •» 

“ Thou ahalt have them, so they be not exorbitant,” said (he 
Constable. And the honest Fleming, among whose good qua- 
lities scrupulous delicacy was not the foremost, hastened to 
detail, with great minuteness, the particulars of his request or 
petition, loqg pursued in vain, but to which this interview was 
the means of insuring success. 

The Constable, eager to execute the resolution whichehe had. 
formed, hastened to tire lodging of Damian de Lacy, ‘and to the 
no small astonishment of his nephew, intimated to him his change 
of destination; alleging his own hurried departure, «Damiaa’» 
late and present illness, together with the necessary protection 
to be afforded to the Lady Eveline, as reasons why his nephew 
must needs remain behind him — to represent him during his 
absence — to protect the family rights, and assert tire family 
honour of the house ypf De Lacy — above all, to act as the 
guardian of the young and beautiful bride, whom bis unde and 
patron had been in some measure compelled to abandon for a 
time. 

Damian yet occupied his bed while the Constable communi- 
cated (his change of purpose. Perhaps he migjht (he 
circumstance fortunate, that in (bis position he could nances) 
from his unde's observation (he various emotions whwhhe iqouM 
not help feeling ; while the Constable, with the eagerness of one 
who is desirous of hastily finishing what he has to say on. an 
unpleasant subject, hurried over an account of thqseraagsmenis 
which ho had made, in order (hat his nephew might have ttho 
moans qf dSi^hargiuftt jdth sufficient effect, the tamrtttfc trait 
committed to him. 

The youth listened *s to a voice in a dsqtin, which 1m led 
not ‘the power of interrupting, though these was something 
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within, him winch whispered there would be both prudence and 
integrity in remonstrating against his uncle's alteration of plan. 
Something he accordingly attempted to say, when the Constable 
at length paused ; but it was too fewly spoMbn to shake a re- 
solution HaBf though hastily adopted and explicitly announced, 
by cue not inthe use to speak before his purpose was fixed, or 
to alter it when it was declared 

The remonstrance of Damian, betides, if it could be termed 
each, was spoken in terms too contradictory to be intelligible. 
In one moment he professed his regret for the laurels which he 
had hoped to gather in Palestine, and imploAd his uncle not to 
titer hit purpose, but permit him to attend his banner thither : 
at|A in the next sentence, be professed his readiness to defend 
tire safety of Lady Eveline with .the last drop of his blood De 
Lacy aaw nothing inconsistent in these feelings, though they 
were for the moment contradictory to each other. It was 
natural, he thought, that a young knight should be desirous to 
win honour — natural also that he should willingly assume a 
charge so Hbnourable and important as that with which he pro- 
posed to invest him ; and therefore he thought that it was no 
wonder that, assuming his new office willingly, the young man 
should yet feel regret at losing the prospect of honourable ad- 
venture* which he must abandon. He therefore only smiled in 
reply to the broken expostulations of his nephew ; and, having 
confirmed his former arrangement, left the young man to reflect 
at leisure on his change of destination, while he himself, in a 
second visit to the Benedictine Abbey, communicated the pur- 
pose which he had adopted, to the Abbess, and.to bis bride- 
elect.' 

The displeasure of the former lady was in no measure abated 
by this communication ; in which, indeed, she affected to take 
very little interest She pleaded her religious duties, end her 
want' of knowledge of secular aflairs, if die should chance to 
mistake the usages of the world; yet she had always, she 
odd, understood, that the guardians of the young and beau- 
tifol of her own sex wave chosen from the more mature of the 
QttMC, -i 

•tffVtour own unkindnees, lady” answered the Constable, 
“leam me no better choice than I have made. Since the Lady 
Evdiae's nearest friends deny her the privilege of their roof, t 0n 
aeoottnfc of the claim with which dm has honoured me, I, on my 
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side, were worse than ungrateful did I not secure for her the 
protection of my nearest male heir. Damian is young, but he 
is true end honourable; nqr does the ohivalry of England afford 
me a better chohfo.” 

Eveline seemed surprised, and even struck with 3 fonsternw 
tfon, at the resolution whieh her bridegroom thus suddenly 
announced; and perhaps it was fortunate that the xemeris of 
the Lady Abbess made the answer of the Constable necessary, 
and prevented Mm from observing that her colour shifted more 
than once from pajp to deep red. 

Rose, who was not excluded from the conference, drew dose 
up to her mistress ; and, by affecting to adjust her vaB, while 
in secret she strongly pressed her hand, gave her time and 
encouragement to compose her .mind for a reply. It was brief 
and decisive, and announced with a firmness which showed that 
the uncertainly of the moment had passed away or been sup- 
pressed. “ In case of danger,” she said, “ she would not fail to 
apply to Damian de Lacy to come to her aid, as he had once 
done before ; but she did not apprehend any danger* at present, 
within hor own secure castle of the Garde Doloureuse, when it 
was her purpose to dwell, attended only by her own household. 
She was resolved,” she continued, “in consideration of het 
peculiar condition, to observe the strictest retirement, which she 
expected would not be violated even by the noble ydung knight 
who was to act as her guardian, unless some apprehension for 
her safety made his vteit unavoidable.” 

The Abbess acquiesced, though coldly, in a proposal, which 
her ideas of« decorum recommended; and preparation^ were 
hastily made for the Lady Eveline’s return to the castle of her 
father. Two interviews which intervened before her leaving tbo 
convent, were in their nature painful. The first -was# When 
Damian was formally presented to her by his untied tit tits 
delegate to whom he had committed the charge d *Ms«tatii 
property, and, which was much dearer to him, as he affirmed, 
the protection of her person and interest. > “ * > 

Eveline scarce trusted herself with one glame jf«tbttV"'timt 
tingle look comprehended and reported, to ho th« ravage 'wMoh 
disease, aided by secret grief, had made on ite asaniy raMNttd 
handsome countenance of the youth before font * She rpe efr e d 
hJp gefatat i a n in & manner is f ^T inTTtiifWI ] - fefe tiM Hi iraMb It 
wis made; iHd| to Irit hflritottag proffer ot wrfcfe* anwwiwA 
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that the trusted only to be obliged to him for his good-will dur- 
ing the intern! of his unde’s absence. 

Her parting with the Constable ms the next trial which she 
ms to undergo. It was not without emoAon, although she 
pmarreS her modest composure, and De Lacy his cahn gravity 
of department. His voice faltered, however, when he came to 
atmoanoe, “that it were unjust she should be bound by the 
engagement which she had been graciously contented to abide 
under.’ * Three yean he had assigned for its term ; to which 
space the Archbishop Baldwin had consented to shorten the 
period ofriiis absence. If I appear not wheif these are elapsed,” 
he t said, “let the Lady Eveline conclude that the grave holds 
He lacy, and seek out for her mate some happier man. She 
cannot find one more grateful, though there are many who 
better deserve her.” 

On these terms they parted; and the Constable, speedily 
afterwards embarking, ploughed the narrow seas for the shores 
of Flanders, where he proposed to unite his forces with the 
Count of mat rich and warlike country, who had lately taken 
the Cross, and to proceed by the route which should be found 
most practicable on their destination for the Holy Land. Hie 
broad pennon, with the arms of the Lacys, streamed forward 
with a favourable wind from the prow of the vessel, as if 
pointing to the quarter of the horizon where its renown was to 
be augmented ; and, considering the fame of the leader, and 
the excellence of the soldieis who followed him, a more gallant 
band, in proportion to their numbers, never went to avenge on 
the Sgraoeus the evils endured by the Latins of Balestine. 

Meanwhile Eveline, after a cold parting with the Abbess, 
whose offended dignity bad not yet forgiven the slight regard 
Which she had paid to her opinion, resumed her journey home- 
Wkid to her paternal castle, where her household was to be 
arranged in a manner suggested by the Constable, and approved 
of tyhendf 

M it same preparations were made for her accommodation at 
(Very hidting-plaoe which rite had experienced upon her journey 
to. Gloucester, ' and a* before, the purveyor was invisible, 
ribtherigh aha could be at tittle torn to guess his name. Yet it 
appeared as if the character of these preparations was in some 
rtipiia altered All the realities of convenience and aoeammo- 
4mm, with tha meet perfect aaauranoes of safety, accompanied 
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her everywhere on the route ; bat they were no long* mingled 
with that display of tender gpllantcy agd taste, which marked 
that the attentions were pud to a young and beautifid female. 
The slearest fouritain-head} end the moat shady grove, were no 
longer selected for the noontide repast ; but the hois# of sosoe 
franklin, or a small abbey, afforded the necessary hospitality. 
All seemed to be ordered with the most severe attention to rank 
and decorum — it seemed as if a nun of some strict order* rather 
than a young maiden of high quality and a rich inheritance, had 
been journeying through the land ; and Eveline, though pleased 
with the delicacy ^hich seemed 4hus to respect her uaproteoted 
and peculiar condition, would sometimes think it unnecessary, 
that, by so many indirect hints, it should be forced on herW 
ooltecttan. 

She thought it strange also, that Damian, to whose care she 
had been so solemnly committed, did not even pay hisj-espeote 
to her on the road. Something there was which whispered to 
her, that dose and frequent intercourse might be unbecoming 
— even dangerous ; but surely the ordinary duties df a knight 
and gentleman enjoined him some personal communication with 
the maiden under his escort, were it only to ask if her accom- 
modations had been made to her satisfaction, or if die had any 
special wish which was ungratified. The only intercourse, how* 
ever, which took place betwixt them, was through moans of 
Amdot, Damian de Lacy’s youthful page, who came at morning 
and evening to receive Eveline’s commands concerning their 
route, and the hours of journey and repose. 

These formalities rendered the solitude of Eveline’s return 
less endurable ; and had it not been for the society of Rose, 
she would have found herself under an intolerably irksome 
degree of constraint She even hazarded to her attendant some 
remarks upon the singularity of De Lacy's conduct, who, autho- 
rised as he was by his situation, seeped yet as much amid to 
approach her as if she had been a basilisk, 

Bose let the first observation of this nature pass as if It had 
h&sk ttfitoued ; bat whea bet joriatogs made a iMii MsMikite 
ths same purpose, alw arwwmed, with tip troth tfteftttfkwttf 
m dtameter, though^xxhaps with lass of haodiriffyiMdlMtit 
u Damian cteLacy judges well, noble lady, «d#» to, pda* U » 
safe toping of * ityslateasuro is entBaaft^^ddetet indi^ 
himself tee “Often by gating upon it” 
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Eveline blushed, wrapt herself dosser in her veil, nor did she 
again during their journey mention the name of Damian da 
hUf . 

When the grey turrets of the (Janie Dolouffeuse greeted her 
sight on*t8e evening of the second day, and she once more 
beheld her father’s burner floating from its highest watch-tower 
hr honour of her approach, her sensations were mingled with 
pain ; but, upon the whole, she looked towards that ancient 
home ufa place of refuge, where she might indulge the new 
train of thoughts which droumstanoes had opened to her amid 
toe sameCtoenes which had sheltered her infancy and Childhood 
$he pressed forward her palfrey, to reach the ancient portal 
aa soon as possible, bowed hastily to toe well-known faces which 
showed themselves on all aides, Jrat spoke to no one, until, dis- 
mounting at toe chapel door, she had penetrated to the crypt, in 
which was preserved the miraculous painting. There, prostrate 
on toe ground, she implored the guidance and protection of the 
Holy Virgin through those intricacies in which toe had involved 
herself, by the fulfilment of the vow which she had made in her 
anguish before the same shrine. If toe prayer was misdirected, 
its purport was virtuous and sincere ; nor are we disposed to 
doubt that it attained that Heaven towards which it was devoutly 
addressed. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SECOND., 

The Virgin’s image fills — yet some, I ween, 

Not unforglven the suppliant knee might bend, 

As to s visible power, in whioh might blend 
AU that eras mix'd, sod reconciled in her. 

Of mother’s iovg with ma i den 's purity. 

Of Ugh with low/ celestial with terrene. 

Wordsworth. 

An household of toe Lady Eveline, though of an establishment 
btoamhg beg present $nd future rank, was of a solemn and 
aeq u est o red char&cter, corresponding to her place of reeidenoe, 
and toe privacy connected with her situation, retired as toe wee 
fttoatoe mm of maidens who are yet tfhengaged, and yet not 
united with tost of matrons, who enjoy toe protection of a 
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'married name. Her immediate female attendants, with whom 
the reader is already acquainted, constituted almost her whole 
society. The garrison of the castle, besides household servants, 
consisted of veteten* of tnfed faith, the followers of Berehgwr an! 
of De Lacy m many a bloody field, to whom the duties bfwateh* 
ing and warding were as familiar as any of their mote ordinary 
occupations, and whose courage nevertheless, tempered by age 
and experience, was not likely to engage in any rash adventure 
or accidental quarrel. These men maintained a constant and 
watchful guard, commanded by the steward, but under the eye 
of Father Aldrovaftid, who, besides discharging bis eodesiasried 
functions,- was at times pleased to show some sparkles of his 
ancient military education. 

Whilst this garrison afforded security against any Sudden 
attempt on the part of the Welsh to surprise the castle, a strong 
body erf forces were disposed within a few miles of the Garde 
Doloureuse, ready, on the least alarm, to advance to defend the 
place against any more numerous body of invaders, who, unde* 
terred by the fide of Gwenwyn, might have the h&rdihood to 
form a regular siege. To tide band, which, under the eye Of 
Damian de Lacy himself, was kept in constant readiness for 
action, could be added on occasion all the military forte of the 
Marches, comprising numerous bodies of Fleming*, and other 
foreigners, who held their establishments by military tenure. 

While tire fortress was thus secure from hostile violence, the 
life of its inmates was bo unvaried and simple, as might have 
excused youth and beauty for wishing far variety, even at the 
expense of aojne danger. The labours of the needle wow only 
relieved by a walk round the battlements, where Eveline, as 
she passed am in am with Bose, received a military salute 
fr om each sentinel in turn, or in the courtyard, where the Caps 
and bonnets of the domestics paid hw the same respect Which 
die received above from the pikes and javelins of the Srurdete. 
Did they wish to extend their airing beyond die castle-gate, it 
wap not sufficient that doom and bridges were to he opened 
and lowered ; there was, besides, an escort in get unite* ^arms, 
who, an foot or horseback, as the case might' reqgfos, attended, 
fop foe security of the Lady Evdteate person. 
military attendance they eould not in safety move write renter 

ip where hottes t -Wilkin Flamattdiit Me widflte deeds 

fosgottm, was i coopted with his WNsfoaM IdmM. Bat tf 
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a ferther distort waa intended, and the fcady of the Garde 
Doloureuse proposed t$ hunt of ‘hawk for a few hours, her 
safety was not confided to a guard so feeble as the garrison of 
the castle might afford. It was necessary that Raoul should 
annoonee he? purpose to Damian by a special messenger 
despatched the evening before, that there might be time before 
daybreak to scour, with a body or light cavalry, the region in 
which she intended to take her pleasure; and sentinels were 
placed kn all suspicious places while she continued in the field. 
In troth, she tried, upon one or two occasions, to make an 
CXCuraioa, without any formal, annunciatiorf of her intention ; 
bat all her purposes seemed to be known to Damian as soon as 
th«y were formed, and she was no sooner abroad than parries 
of archers and spearmen from his camp were seen scouring 
the valleys, and guarding the' mountain-pass, and Damian’s 
own plgme waa usually beheld conspicuous among the distant 
soldiers. 

The •formality of these preparations so much allayed the 
pleasure derived from the sport, that Eveline seldom resorted to 
amusement which was attended with such bustle, and put in 
morion soanany persons. 

Tbs day being worn out as it best might, in the evening 
father Aldrovand was wont to read out of some holy legend, 
or from the homilies of some departed saint, such passages as 
he deemed fit for the hearing of his little congregation. Some- 
times also he read and expounded a chapter of the Holy Scrip- 
ture ; but in such oases, the good man’s attention was so strangely 
tamed to the military part of the Jewish history, that he was 
never Vbie to quit the books of Judgea and of Sings, together 
with the triumphs of Judas Maccabeus; although the manner 
in which he illustrated the victories of the children of Israel 
IMP my yUji muw fog to himself t han edifying to bis female 
audience. • 

Sometimes, bat rarely, Rose obtained permission for a stroll- 
ing minstrel to entertain an hour with his ditty of love and 
ehhaby; aon^times a pilgrim from a distant shrine, repaid by 
long stales flCJha wonders which he bad. seen in other lands, the 
kmpitaUty waioh the Garda Dolourous* afforded; and some- 
times also it happened, that the interest and intercession of the 
■rildagcromaa obtained admission for travelling merchants, or 
pedlars, ♦ho, at the risk of their lives, found profit by catty- 
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ing from castle to castle the materials of rich dresses and female 
ornaments. 

The usual visits of mendicants, of jugglers, of travelling 
jesters, are not tfr he forgotten in this list of amusements; and 
though Us nation subjected him to close watch and sbierotion, 
aim the Welsh hard, with his huge harp strung with horse- 
hair, was sometimes admitted to vary the uniformity of their 
secluded life. But, saving such amusements, and saving also 
the regular attendance upon the religious duties at the chapel, 
it was impossible for life to glide away in more wearisome 
monotony then at 1 the castle of. the Garde Dolourous*. Since 
the death of its brave owner, to whom feasting and hospitality 
seemed as natural aa thoughts of honour and deeds of chivalry, 
the gloom of a oonvent might be said to have enveloped the 
ancient mansion of Raymond Berenger, were it not that the pre- 
sence of so many aimed warders, stalking in solemn state cm 
the battlements, gave it rather the aspect of a state-prison ; and 
the temper of the inhabitants gradually became infected) by the 
character of their dwelling. * 

The spirits of Eveline in particular felt a depression, which 
her naturally lively temper was quite inadequate to jurist ; and 
as her ruminations became graver, had caught that calm and 
contemplative manner, which is so often united With an ardent 
and enthuaiastical temperament She meditated deeply Upon 
the former accidents of her life; nor can it be wondered that 
her thoughts repeatedly wandered hack to the two several 
periods on which she had witnessed, or supposed that she had 
witnessed, a supernatural appearance. Then it was that it often 
seemed to her, as if a good and evil power strove far mastery 
over her destiny. 

Solitude is favourable to fadings of selfimpoitanoe; and it 
is .when alone, and occupied only with their own thoughts, Hat 
ftuatiw have reveries, and imaginednsaints lose HemuMmlt in 
imaginary ecstasies. With Eveline the influence of enthusiasm 
went not such a length, yet it seemed to her as If in the vision 
o t the »%ht She saw sometimes the aspect of He Dady c t the 
Garde Dokxtreuse, bending upon her dances of grit y* oomfert; 
amlpretwtioo ; sometimes He ominous Torn of the ftsitafr westfe 
of Bddriagham, holding up the bloody hand .ns wtibess of He 
injuries with which she had been treated while in life, and 
menacing with revenge the ctexadant of her murdsner. 
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On. awaking from such dreams, Eveline*would reflect that 
she was the last branch of her hdhse — a house to which the 
tutelage and protection of the miraculous Image, and the enmity 
and evil influence of the revengeftd Vanda, haft been peculiarly 
attached foaages. It seemed to her as if she wen the prise, 
for the disposal of which the benign saint and vjpdiethre fiend 
wen now to play their last and keenest game, 

thus thinking, and experiencing little interruption of her 
meditations from any external circumstance of interest and 
amusement, she became pensive, absent, wrapt herself up in 
contemplations which withdrew <her attention* from the conver- 
sation around her, and walked in the world of reality like one 
wbw is still in a dream. When she thought of her engagement 
with the Constable of Chester, it was with resignation, hut 
without a wish, and almost without an expectation, that she 
would be 0 called upon to fulfil it. She had accomplished her 
vow by accepting the faith of her deliverer in exchange for her 
own; agd although she held herself willing to redeem the 
pledge — nay, would scarce confess to herself the reluctance 
with which she thought of doing so— yet it is certain that she 
entertained unavowed hopes that our Lady of the Garde 
Doloureuse would not be a severe creditor ; but, satisfied with 
the readiness she had shown to accomplish her vow, would not 
insist upon her chum in its frill rigour. It would have been the 
•blackest ingratitude, to have wished that her gallant deliverer, 
whom she had so much cause to pray for, Should experience any 
of those fatalities which in the Holy Land so often changed tho 
laurel-wreath into cypress ; but other accidents chanced, when 
men had been long abroad, to alter those purposes with which 
they had left home. 

-patrolling minstrel, who sought the Garde Doloureuse, had 
recited, fee the amusement of the lady and household, tile cele- 
brated lay of the Count ofi Gldohen, who, already married in 
his own country, laid himself under so many obligations in the 
East to a Saracen princess, through Whose mesas he achieved 
hit freedom, that he married her also. The Tope end his con- 
clave were pleajed to approve of the double wedlock, in a case 
so sttyaordinary; sad the good Count of cGReieben shared his 
nuptial bed between two Wives of equal rank, and now sleeps 
b^twsen.them under the same monument. * 

The commentaries of the inmates of the oastle had been 
von. xix. a 
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various and discrepant upon this legend. Father Aldrovand 
considered it to altogether false, and an unworthy calumny on 
the head of the church, in affirming his Holiness would coun- 
tenance such ufjegularity. Old Margery, with the tender- 
heartedness of an ancient nune, wept bitterly for .pity during 
the tale, and, never questioning either the power of the Pope 
or the propriety of his decision, was pleased that a mode of 
extrication was found for a complication of love distresses 
which seemed almost inextricable. Dame Gillian declared it 
unreasonable, that, since a woman was only allowed one 
husband, a man would, under .any circumstances, be permitted 
to have two wives ; while Baoul, glancing towards her a look of 
verjuice, pitied the deplorable idiocy of the man who could be 
fool enough to avail himself of such a privilege. 

“Peace, all the rest of you,’’ said the Lady Eveline; “and 
do you, my dear Bose, tell me your judgment upon the Count 
of Gleichen and his two wives.” 9 


Bose blushed, and replied, “ She was not much accustomed 
to think of such matters ; but that, in her apprehension, the 
wife who could he contented with but one half of her husband’s 
affections, had never deserved to engage the slightest share of 
them." 

“ Thou art partly right, Bose," said Eveline ; “ and mejthinks 
the European lady, when she found herself outshone by the young 
and beautiful foreign princess, would have best consulted her 
own dignity in resigning the place, and giving the Holy Father 
no more trouble than in annulling the marriage, aa has been 
done in cases of more frequent occurrence.” 

This she "said with an air of indifference and even gaiety, 
which intimated to her faithful attendant with how little effort 
she herself could have made such a sacrifice, and served in indi- 
cate the state of her affections towards the Constable. E^t there 
was another than the Constable on whom her thoughts turned 
mere frequently, though involuntarily, titan perhaps iuptttdence 

a they should have done. 

The recollections of Damian de Lacy had net been , erased 
ft Eveline’s mind. They were, indeed, renewed by hearing 
( tftfte t ao often mentioned, and by hpowhft that he was 
almost kxmstantly in the neighbourhood, with h» Whol* atten- 
tion find non her convenience, internet, aodsafefcr; whilst, on 
t he other 90 fkur frojft waiting oa iff to pontiff « ho o$ver 
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even attempted, by a direct communication. with herself, to con- 
sult her pleasure, even upon what*most concerned her. 

The messages conveyed by Father Aldrovand, or by Bose, to 
Amelot, Damian's page, while they ’gave an Sir of formality to 
their intetaourae, which Eveline thought unnecessary, and even 
unkind, yet served to fix her attention upon idle connection be- 
tween them, and to keep it ever present to her memory. The 
remark by which Bose had vindicated the distance observed V 
her youihfbl guardian, sometimes arose to her recollection ; and 
while her sod repelled with scorn the suspicion, that, in any 
case, his, presence, whether at intervals or dhnstantly, could be 
prejudicial to his uncle’s interest, she conjured up various argu- 
ments for giving him a frequent place in her memory. — Was 
it not her doty to think of Damian often and kindly, as the 
Constable’s nearest, best beloved, and most trusted relative t — 
Was he, not her former deliverer and her present guardian t— 
And might he not be considered as an instrument specially 
employed by her divine patroness, in rendering effectual the 
protection with which she had graced her in more than one 

EveHnufs mind mutinied against the restrictions which were 
laid on their intercourse, as against something which inferred 
suspicion and degradation, like the compelled seclusion to which 
she had heard the Paynim infidels of the East subjected their 
females. Why should she see her guardian only in the benefits 
which he conferred upon her, and the carenhe took for her safety, 
and hear his sentiments only by the mouth of others, as if one of 
them had been infected with the plague, or some ( other fatal or 
infectious disorder, which might render their meeting dangerous 
to the other 1— And if they did meet occasionally, what else 
could be the consequence, save that the care of a brother towards 
a sister— of a trusty and kind guardian to the betrothed bride 
of his near relative and. honoured patron, might render the 
melancholy seclusion of the* Garde Doloureuse more easy to be 
endured by one so young in years, sad, though dejected by 
present circumstances, naturally so gay in temper! 

Yet, though this train of reasoning appeared to Eveline, 
whan fimeinglt in her otm mind, so conclusive, that she several 
times resolved to communicate her view of the ease to Boae 
Hammock,, it so chanced that, whenever die looked cm the 
calm steady blue eye of the Flemish maiden, and nmembstad 
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that her unblemished feith was mixed with a sincerity and plain 
dealing proof against every bonsideratfyn, she feared lest she 
might be snbjeoted in the opinion of her attendant to suspfchms 
from which her Own mind freed her ; and her proud Norman 
spirit revolted at the idea of being obliged to justify herself to 
another, when she stood self-fcquitted to her own mind. “ Let 
things be as they are,” she said; “and let us endure all the 
weariness of a life whioh might be so easily rendered more cheer 
ful, rather than that this zealous hut punctilious friend*fihould, 
in the strictness and nicety of her feelings on my account, con- 
ceive me capable of encouraging an intercourse which could lead 
to a less worthy thought of me in the mind of the most scrupu- 
lous of man — or of womankind.” But even this vacillation 'of 
opinion and resolution tended to bring the image of the hand- 
some young Damian more frequently before the Lady Eveline’s 
fancy, than perhaps his uncle, had he known it, would altogether 
have approved of. In such reflections, however, ehe never 
indulged long, ere a sense of the singular destiny which had 
hitherto attended her, led her back into the more melancholy 
contemplations from which the buoyancy of her youthful fiuuy 
had for a short time emancipated her. * . 


CHAPTER TWENTY- THIRD. 

‘ Ohm is the skle, 

Where at what fowl we please oar hawk shall flie. 

Randolph. 

Onje bright September morning old Raoul was busy in the 
mtws where he kept his hawks, grumbling all the while to him- 
self aa he surveyed the condition of each bird, sad blaming alter- 
nately toe carelessness of toe under-falconer, and ton situation 
of toe building, and the weather, and toe wind,, and til things 
around him, for the dilapidation which time and dtoase had made 
in toe neglected hawking establishment of the Garde Dolouretis*. 
While is these unpleasing meditations, he was surprised by toe 
voice of his beloved Ddme Gillian, who seldom was m> early riser, 
and yet more rarely visited him when he was in hie sphere of 
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peculiar authority. “ Raoul, Raoul I where art thou, man? — 
Ever to seek far, when, thou cansVmake aught ef advantage for 
thyself or me 1 ” 

“ And Whet want’st thou, dame ? ,r said Ramil ; “ what means 
thy screaming worse than the seagull before wet weather ? A 
murrain on thy voice 1 it is enough to fray every hawk from the 
perch." 

“ Hawk 1 ” answered Dame Gillian j " it is time to be looking 
for hawks, when here is a cast of the bravest falcons come hither 
fat sale, that ever flew by.lake, brook, or meadow !” 

“ Kitaj! like her that brings the news,” slid Raoul. 

“ No, nor kestrils like him that hears it,” replied Gillian , 
“ hut brave jerfalcons, with large nares, strongly armed, and 
beaks short and something bluish” 

“ Pshaw, with thy jargon! — Where came they from?” said 
Raoul, interacted in the tidings, but unwilling to give his wife 
the satisfaction of seeing that he was so. 

“Jfrqjjn the Isle of Man,” replied Gillian. 

“ They must be good, then, though it was a woman brought 
tidings of them,” said Raoul, smiling, grimly at his own wit ; 
then, leaving the mews, he demanded to know where this famous 
falcon-merchant was to be met withal. 

“Why, between the barriers and the inner gate,” replied 
Gillian, “ where other men are admitted that have wares to utter 
■ — Where should he be ?” 

“And who let him in ? ” demanded themuspicious Raoul. 

“ Why, Master Steward, thou owl ! ” said Gillian ; “ he came 
but now to my chamber, and sent me hither to call you.” 

“Oh, the steward — the Bteward — I might have guessed as 
much. And he came to thy chamber, doubtless, because he 
oould not have as easily come hither to me himself. — Was it not 
bo, sweetheart?" 

“ I do not know why ha chose to come to me rather than to 
you, Raoul,” said Gillian; “and if I did know, perhaps I would 
not tdl you. Go to — miss your bargain, or make your bargain, 
I care not which — the man will not wait for you — he has good 
p roffers from the Seneschal of Malpas, and the Welsh Lord of 

“ { come**! oome,” said Raoul, who felt the necessity of em- 
bracing this opportunity of improving hie lfawHng establishment, 
and hastened to the gate, where he met the merchant, attended 
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fay a servant, who kupt in sei»fate cages the three'falcons whidb 
he offered for sfte. 

The first glance satisfied Raoul that they were of the best 
breed in Europe, and that, if their education were in correspond- 
ence to their race, there could scarce be a more valuabWaddition 
even to a royal mews. The merchant did not fail to enlarge 
upon all their points of excellence ; the breadth of their shoulders, 
the strength of their train, their full and fierce dark eyes* the 
boldness with which they endured the approach of Strangers, 
and the lively spirit and vigour with which they pruned their 
plumes, and shook,' or, as it was technically termed, roused them* 
selves He expatiated on the difficulty and danger with which 
they were obtained from the rock of Ramsey, on which they 
were fared, and which was an eyry unrivalled even on the coast 
of Norway. 

Raoul turned apparently a deaf ear to all these commenda- 
tions. “ Friend merchant,” said he, “ 1 know a falcon as well 
as thou dost, and I will not deny that thine me fine (mm ; but 
if they he not carefully trained and reclaimed, I wbuld rather 
have a goshawk on my peroh than the fairest falcon that ever 
stretched wing to weather.” 

“I grant ye,” said the merchant; “but if we agree on the 
price, for that is the main matter, thou shalt see the birds fly 
if thou wilt, and then buy them or not as thou Kkest. tarn no 
true merchant if thou ever saw’st birds beat them, whether at 
the mount or the stoOp." 

“ That I call fair,” said Raoul, “ if tire price he equally so.” 

“ It shall be corresponding,” said the hawk-merchant ; “ for I 
have brought six casts from the island, by the good favour of 
good King Reginald of Han, and I have sold every feather of 
them save these; and so, having emptied my cage* and filled 
my purse, I desire not to be troubled longer with tike residue ; 
ami if a good follow, and a judge, as«thou securest to be, Should 
like the hawks when he has seen' them fly, he shall nave the 
price of his own making.” 

“Go to,” said Raoul, “we will have no blind bargains; my 
lady, if the hawks be suitable, is moreahle to pa j for them titan 
thou to giro them away. Will a bezant be a oonform&ble price 
for the oastt” 

/‘A bezant, Maatrf IWoonerl— By my foith, you are no bold 
bodeamaa I nevertheless, double your offer, and I will consider it,” 
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“ If the hafrks are well reclaimed,” said Jtaoul, “ I will give 
yon a bezant and a half; but -I wlH see them slpike a heron ere 
I will be so rash as deaf with you.” 

“ It is well,” said the merchant, “ and I hacf better take your 
offer than he longer cumbered with them ; for were I to cany 
them into Wales, I might get paid in a worse fashion by some 
of their long knives.— Will you to torse presently 1 " 

“Assuredly,” said Raoul; “and, though March be the fitter 
month for hawking at the heron, yet I will show you one of 
these frogpeckers for the trouhle of riding the matter of a mile 
by the WQjber-aide." , * 

“ Content, Sir Falconer,” said the merchant, “ But are we 
to go alone, or is there no lord or lady in the castle who would 
take pleasure to see a piece of game gallantly struck 1 I am 
not afraid to show these hawks to a countess.” 

“My .lady used to love the sport well enough," said Raoul; 
“ but I wot not why, she is moped and mazed ever since her 
father’^ , death, and lives in her fair castle like a nun in a 
cloister, without disport or revelry of any kind, nevertheless, 
Gillian, thou canat do something witji her — good now, do a 
kind deed/or once, and move her to come out and look on this 
morning’s sport — the poor heart hath seen no pastime this 
summer." 

“That I will do,” quoth Gillian; “and, moreover, I will 
show her such a new riding-tire for the head, that no woman 
bom could ever look at without the wishgo toss it a little in the 
wind." 

As Gillian spoke, ig appeared to her jealous-ijated husband 
that tta surprised a glance of more intelligence exchanged 
betwixt her and the trader than brief acquaintance seemed to 
warrant, even when allowance was made for the extreme frank- 
ness of Dame Gillian’s disposition. He thought also, that on 
lafiting more closely at tljp merchant, his lineaments were not 
totally unknown to him ; and proceeded to say to him dryly, 
“We have met before, friend, but I cannot call to remem- 
brance whew." 

'“ Like enough," said the merchant; “I have used this 
ocnntty often,* and may tom taken mongy of you in the way 
of trade, If I were in fitting place, I would, gladly bestow a 
pottle of wine to our better acquaintance/’ 

“ Hot so fiat, friend," said the old huntsman , “ere I drink 
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to bettor acquaintance with any one, I must be well pleased 
with what I akeadjr know of him. We will see thy hawks fly, 
and if their bleeding match thy bragging, we may perhaps 
crush a cup together. — And here come grooms and equerries, in 
faith — my lady has consented to come forth." „ . 

The importunity of seeing this rural pastime had offered 
itself to Eveline, at a time when the delightful brilliancy of the 
day, the temperance of the air, and the joyous work of harvest, 
proceeding in every direction around, made the temptation to 
exercise almost irresistible. 

As they proposed to go no farther than the sidp of the 
neighbouring river, near the fatal bridge, over which a small 
guard of infantry was constantly maintained, Eveline dispensed 
with any farther escort, and, contrary to the custom of the 
castle, took no one in her train save Bose and Gillian, and one 
or two servants, who led spaniels, or carried appurtenanoto of 
the chase. Raoul, the merchant, and an eqtferry, attended her 
of course, each holding a hawk on his wrist, and seriously 
adjusting the mode in which they should throw them off, so 
as best to ascertain the extent of their powers and training. 

When these important points had heat adjusted,, the party 
rode down the river, carefully looking on every side for the 
object of their game ; but no heron was seen stalking on the 
usual haunts of the bird, although there was a heronry at no 
great distance. 

Few disappointments of a small nature are more teasing than 
that of a sportsman, who, having set out with all meauB and 
appliances for destruction of game, finds that there is none to be 
met with •» because he conceives himself,' with his full shooting 
trim and his empty game-pouch, to be subjected to the sneer of 
every p ass in g rustic. The party of the Lady Eveline fjdt all 
the degradation of auch disappointment. i 

“A flair country this,” said the merchant, “where, on two 
milee of river, you cannot find one poor heron 1” < 

“It is the clatter those d — d Flemings make with their 
water-mills and fulling-mills,” said Raoul ; “they destroy good 
sport and good company wherever tiny come. But were m 
lady willing to ride n mile at so farther to tbcf Red Fool, I 
oorud show you a Idgelmakad follow who would make ytnlr 
hanks ehnoeuertill their brains were giddy” * 

?The Bed Pool 1” said Bose; “thou Imowest it is more 
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tnan three miles beyond the bridge, and lies up towards thd 
bilk" 

“Ay, ay,” said Radlil, “another Flemish 'freak to spoil 
pastime i They are not so scarce on the Mantis these Flemish 
wenches, they should fear being hawked at by Welsh 

haeMMwItt W 

“ Raoul is right, Rose,” answered Eveline ; “it is absurd to 
be cooped up like birds in a cage, when all around ns has been 
so unifoqnly quiet. I am determined to break out of bounds 
for once, and see sport in our old fashion, without being sur- 
rounded with armed men like prisoners ok state. We will 
merrily m the Red Pool, wench, and kill a heron, like free 
maids of the Marches.” 

“ Let me bat tell my fhther, at least, to mount and follow 
us,” said Rose — for they were now near the re-established 
manufacturing houses of the stout Fleming. 

“I care not if thou dost, Rose,” said Eveline; “yet, credit 
me, giiL we will be at the Red Pool, and thus far on our way 
home again, ere thy fhther has donned his best doublet, girded 
on his two-handed sword, and accoutred his strong Flanderkin 
elephant of a horse, which he judiciously names Sloth — nay, 
frown not, ‘and lose not, in justifying thy fhther, the time that 
may be better spent in calling him out.” 

Rose rode to the mills accordingly, when Wilkin Flammock, 
.at the command of his liege mistress, readily hastened to get 
his steel cap and habergeon, and ordered half-a-dozen of his 
kinsmen and servants to get on horseback. Rose remained 
with him, to urge him to more despatch than his methodical 
dispoeition rendered natural to him ; but in spift of all her 
efforts to stimulate him, the Lady Eveline had passed the 
bridge more Hum half-an-hour ere her escort was prepared to 
follow her. 

Meanwhile, apprehensive of no evil, and riding gaily on, 
with the sensation of one escaped from confinement, Eveline 
moved forward on her lively jennet, as light aa a lark ; the 
plumes with wbioh Dame Gillian had decked her riding- 
bonnet dancing* in the wind, and her attendants galloping 
bAind tmr, dogs, pouches, lines, sari all other appurte- 
nances of the royal sport of hawking. After passing the river, 
the wild greensward paHr which they pursued began to wind 
upward among small eminences, sometimes bare and craggy, 
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sometimes overgrown with hazel, sloethorn, and other dwarf 
shrubs, sad at, length, suddenly .descending, brought them to 
the verge of a mountain rivulet, that, like a lamb at play, 
leapt merrily ftfcm rock ’to rock, Beamingly uncertain which 
way to run. , . 

“ This little stream was always my favourite, Dame Gillian,” 
said Eveline, “and now mdthinks it leaps the lighter that it 
sees me again.” 

“Ah ! lady,” said Dame Gillian, whose tun for oonyetsation 
never extended in such cases beyond a few phrases of gross 
flattery, “many U* fair knight would leap shoulderdpaght for 
leave to look on you as free as the brook may 1 more especially 
now that you have donned that riding-cap, which, in exquisite 
delicacy of invention, methinks, is a bow-shot before aught 
that 1 ever invented — What thinkest thou, BaoulS” 

“I think,” answered her well-natured helpmate, “that 
women's tongues were contrived to drive all the gumb out of 
the country. — Here we come near to the spot where we hope 
to speed, or nowhere; wherefore, pray, my sweet lady, he 
silent yourself, and keep your followers as much so as their 
natures will permit, while we steal along the bank of the pool, 
under the wind, with our hawks’ hoods cast loose, all ready for 
a flight.” 

As he spoke, they advanced about a hundred yards up the 
brawling stream, until the little vale through which it flowed, • 
making a very suddqp turn to one side, showed them the Bed 
Pool, the superfluous water of which formed the rivulet itself. 

This mountain-lake, or tarn, as it is called in some countries, 
was a deep Basin of about a mile in circumference, hub rather 
oblong than circular. On the side next to our falconets arose 
a ridge of rock, of a dark red hue, giving name to tht pool, 
which, reflecting this massive and dusky barrier, appeared to 
partake of its colour. On the opposite side was a haM^y btU, 
whose autumnal bloom had not ypt- faded from purple to russet; 
its surface was varied by the dark green forte and the font, and 
in many pl&oes grey diffe, or loose atones of the MMne,0dk«r, 
formed a contrast to the ruddy precipice to ’’which they lay 
opposed. A natural road of beautifol sand Wttf foraged by a 
beach, which, extending all the way around the lake, separated 
its waters from tiro prodpitoua rook on the one ImA, and 0« 
the other from the steep and broken bfol ; and being nowhere 
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teas than fire six yards in breadth, and injnost places greatly 
more, offered around its t whole circuit a tempting opportunity 
to the rider, who desired to exercise and breathe the horse on 
which he was mounted. The verge of the pcH on the rooky 

• side was hole and there strewed with fragments of large size, 
detached from the precipice above, but not in such quantity as 
to encumber this pleasant horse-course. Many of these rocky 
masses, having passed the margin of the water in their fall, lay 
immersed there like small islets ; and, placed amongst a little 
archipelago, the quick eye _ of Raoul detected the heron which 
they wer&in search of. 

A moment’s consultation was held to consider in what manner 
theSf should approach the sad and solitary bird, which, uncon- 
scious that itself was the object of a formidable ambuscade, 
stood motionless on a stone, by the brink of the lake, watching 
for such^mall fish or water-reptiles as might chance to pass by 
its lonely station. A brief debate took {dace betwixt Raoul and 
the haw|-merchant on the best mode of starting the quany, so 
as to alptw fijady Eveline and her attendants the most perfect 
view of the flight. The facility of killing the heron at the far 
jettee or at, the jettee ferri — that is, upon the hither or farther 
side Of tike pod-— was anxiously debated in language of breath- 
less importance, as if some great and perilous enterprise was 
about to be executed. 

* At length the arrangements were fixed, and the party began 
to advance towards the aquatic hermit, wh#, by this time aware 
of their approach, drew himself up to his ftdl height, erected 
his long lean neck, spread his broad fan-dike wings, uttered his 
usual cftmging cry, and, projecting his length of thin legs far 
behind him, rose upon the gentle breeze. It was than, with a 
load whoop of encouragement, that the merchant threw off the 
noble hawk he bore, having first unhooded har to give her a 
view of her quarry. 

Eager as a frigate in chase of some rich galleon, darted the 
Moon towards the. enemy, which she had been taught to pursue ; 
wtdle. preparing for defence, if he should he unable to escape by 
flight, the heron exerted all his powers of speed to escape from 
an enemy so formidable. ' Plying his almost unequalled strength 
of Wing, he ascended high and higher in the air, by short 
gyrations, that the hawk might gain no vantage-ground ftr 
pouncing at him ; while his spiked beak, at the extremity of uo 
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long a neck as cabled him to strike as object at a yard's 
distance in eviry direction, possessed for any less spirited assail- 
ant all the tenors of a Moorish javelin. 

Another hawk was now thrown off, and encouraged by the 
halloos of (he falconer to join her companion. < Both kept 
mounting, or scaling the air, as it were, by a succession of email 
circles, endeavouring to gain that superior height which the 
heron on his part was bent to preserve; and, to the exquisite 
delight of the spectators, the contest was continued ^ until all 
three were well-nigh mingled with the fleecy clouds, from which 
was occasionally heard the harsh and plaintive cry of the quarry, 
appealing as it were to the heaven which he was approaching, 
against the wanton cruelty of those by whom he was persecuted. 

At length one of the felcona had reached a pitch from which 
she ventured to stoop at the heron ; but so judiciously did the 
quarry maintain his defence, as to receive on his beak tjp stroke 
which the falcon, shooting down at full descent, had made 
against his right wing; so that one of his enemies spiked 
through the body by his own weight, fell fluttering into the 
lake, very near the land, on the side fartheet from the falconers, 
and peruhed there. , 

"There goes a gallant falcon to the fishes," said Raoul 
“ Merchant, thy cake is dough." 

Even as he spoke, however, the remaining bird had avenged 
the fate of her sister ; for the success which the heron met with 
on one ride, did nod prevent his being assailed on the other 
wing ; and the falcon stooping boldly, and grappling with, or, as 
it is called ip falconry, binding his prey, both came tumbling 
down together, from a great height in the air. It was Khun no 
small object on the part of the felconers to come in as soon as 
posable, lest the falcon should receive hurt from the bask or 
talons of tile heron ; and the whole party, the men setting spurs, 
and the females switching their palfrpys, went off like the wind, 
sweeping along the fur and smooth beach betwixt the rock sad 
the water. * 

Lady Eveline, for better mounted than any of her train, her 
spirit! stated by the sport, and by the meed at which aim moved, 
was much sooner than any of her attendants at the spot where 
the folooi and heron, still engaged in their mortal struggle, lay 
fighting upon the mess; the wing of the kttek having been 
btbken by the stoop of the former. The duly of * falconer hi 
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such a crisis ifas to nm in and assist the hawk, by thrusting 
the heron’s bill into the earth; and ’breaking hia^egs, and tlnw 
permitting the felcon to despatch him on easy terms. 

Neither would the sex nor quality at the Lady Eveline "have 
•excused her becoming second to the faloon in tins cruel manner , 
but, just as shtf had dismounted for .that purpose, she was sur- 
prised to find hesself seized on by a wild form, who exclaimed 
in Welsh,- that he seized her as a waif, for hawking on the 
demesnes* of Dawfyd with the one eye. At the same time 
many other Welshmen, to ihe number of more than a score, 
showed themselves from behind crags and bushes, all aimed at 
point with the axes called Welsh hooks, long knives, darts, and 
bows and arrows. 

Eveline screamed to her attendants for assistance, and at the 
same time made use of what Welsh phrases she possessed, to 
move the a fear8 or excite the compassion of the outlawed moun- 
taineers, for she doubted not that she had fallen under the 
power 04 such a party. When ehe found her requests were 
unheeded, and she perceived it was their purpose to detain her 
prisoner, she disdained to use farther entreaties, but demanded 
at their peril that they should treat her with respect, promising 
in that case that she would pay them a large ransom, and 
threatening them with the vengeance of the Lords Marchers, 
and particularly of Sir Damian de Lacy, if they ventured to use 
tar otherwise. 

The mm seemed to understand her, ands although they pro- 
ceeded to tie a bandage over her eyes, and to land her arms 
with her own veil, yet they observed in these acts qf violence a 
certain tlelicaoy and attention .both to her feelings and her 
safety, which led 'her to hope that her request had had some 
effect on them. They secured her to the saddle of her palfrey, 
and fed her away with them through the recesses of the hills ; 
while she had the additional distress to hear behind her the 
noise of a conflict, occasioned by the fruitless efforts of her 
retinue to procure her rwcue. 

Astonishment Jhad at flnt seized the hawking party, when 
they saw from some distance their sport interrupted by £» violent 
asilM&t oto thofr miatrem 'Old Raoul valiantly put spurs to his 
horse, and Hifag on the rest to follow him to the rescue, rode 
foriously towards the banditti; but having" no other arms save 
a hawking’ pole and short sword, he and those who followed hM 
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' in his meritorious but ineffectual attempt weie easily foiled, 
and Raoul aM one or two ef the foremost severely beaten ; the 
banditti exercising upon thorn their 'own poles till they were 
broken to splinfuers, but generously abstaining from the use of > 
more dangerous weapons. The rest of the retinue, completely 
discouraged, dispersed to give the alarm, and the merchant and 
Dame Gillian remained by'the lake, filling the air with sh ri eks 
of useless fear and sorrow. The outlaws, meanwhile, drawing 
together in a body, shot a few arrows at the fugitives,,.but more 
to alarm than to injure them, and then marched off in a body, 
as if to cover their companions who had gone before, with the 
Lady Eveline in their custody. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOURTH 

* 

Four ruffians seised ine yeeter mom— 

Alas I a maiden most forlorn 1 

They choked my cries with wicked might, 

And hound me on a palfrey white. 

• COiaHUDUJIL 

Such adventures as are now only recorded in works of mere 
fiction, were not uncommon in the feudal ages, when might was 
so universally superior to right; and it followed that these 
whose condition exgpsed them to frequent violence, were more 
prompt in repelling, and more patient in enduring it, than could 
otherwise have been expected from their sec and age. 

The Ladjr Eveline felt that she was a prisoner, noftfas she 
devoid of fears concerning the purposes of this assault : bat 
she suffered neither her alarm, nor the violence with which she 
was hurried along, to deprive her of the power iff obprrfog 
and reflecting. From the noise o£ hoofs which now increased 
around, she concluded that the greater part of the ruffians by 
whom she had been seised had betaken themselves to their 
homes. That she knew was consonant to the practice Of the 
Welsh marauders, who, although the small and slightness 
of their nags made them totally unfit i for efifrjtan in 
availed .themselves of $w r activity end soreness of foot to 
transport them with the necessary celerity to and from* Dm 
of th$ir repine; eqsuriug Atm & jipi uw anpereeivad 
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. approach, and a secure and speedy retre#. These animals 
traversed without difficulty, and “beneath the hmd of a heavy 
soldier, the wild mountain-paths b^r which tne country was 
intersected, and ifc one of which Lady Eveline Berenger con- 
eluded she* was now engaged, from the manner in which her 
own palfrey, supported by a man on foot at either rein, seemed 
now to labour up some precipice, and anon .to descend with still 
greater risk on the other side. 

At one of those moments, a voice which she had not yet dis- 
tinguished, addressed her in the Anglo-Norman language, and 
asked, with apparent interest, jf she sat safely on her saddle, 
offering at the same time to have her accoutrements altered at 
hep pleasure and convenience. 

“ Insult not my condition with the mention of safety,” Baid 
Eveline; “you may well believe that I hold my safety alto- 
gether irreconcilable with these deeds of violence. If I or my 
vassals Thave done injury to any of the Cymry* let me know, 
and it shall be amended — If it is ransom which you desire, 
name tne sum, and I will send an order to treat for it; but 
detain me not prisoner, for that can hut injure me, and will 
avail you nothing.” 

“ The Lady Eveline,” answered the voice, still in a tone of 
courtesy inconsistent with the violence which she sustained, 
“ will speedily find that our actions are more rough than our 
' purposes." 

“If you know who I am,” said Evelina* “you cannot doubt 
that this atrocity will he -avenged — you must know by whose 
banner my lands are afe present protected.” s 

“ Under Do Lacy’s,” answered the voice, with a tone of in- 
difference. “ Be it so — Moons fear not falcons.” 

At this moment there was a halt, and a confused murmur 
arose amongst those around her, who had hitherto been silent, 
unless when muttering to^each other in Welsh, and as briefly 
M possible, directions which way to hold, or encouragement to 
use haste. 

These murmurs ceased, and there was a pause of several 
minutes; at length Eveline again heard the voice which for- 
merly addrpuJed her, giving directions «rhich she could not 
namnitSML He then spoke to herself; “Yon will preseatly 
see," he said, “ whether I have spoken ‘truly, when I said I 

. * CymVi, or Wolih. 
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Scorned the ties by which you are fettered. BUt you are at, 
once tile cause^pf strife and *the reward of victory— your safety 
must he cared for as time will admit ; and, strange as the 
mode of protection is to which we are to entrust you, I trust 
the victor in the approaching struggle will find«you un- 
injured*” ' 

“Do not, for the sake of the blessed Virgin, let there be 
strife and bloodshed I" said Eveline; “rather unbind my eyes, 
and let me speak to those whose approach you dread. Xf 
friends, as it would seem, to me, I will be the means of (lease 
between you." * , •• 

“ I despise peace,” replied the speaker. “ I have not under- 
taken a resolute and daring adventure, to resign it, as a child 
doth bis plaything, at the first frown of fortune. Please to 
alight, noble lady 5 or rather he not offended that I thus lift 
you from the seat, and place you on the greensward." 

As he spoke, Eveline felt herself lifted from her palirey, and 
placed carefully and safely on the ground, in a sitting jposture. 
A moment after, the same peremptory valet who had aided her 
to dismount, disrobed her of her cap, the masterpiece of Dame 
Gillian, and of her upper mantle. “ I must yet farther require 
you,” said the bandit leader, “ to creep on hands and knees into 
narrow aperture. Believe me, I regret the nature of the 
sin gular fortification to which I commit your person for safety.” 

Eveline crept forwards as directed, conceiving resistance to ' 
be of no avail, and thinking that compliance with the request 
of one who spoke like a person of consequence, might find her 
protection against the unbridled fury of the Welsh, to whom she 
was obnoxious, as being the cause of Gwenwyn’s death, tfhd the 
defeat of the Britons under the walls of the Garde Doloureusa. * 
She crept then forwards through a narrow and dump passage, 
built on either side with rough stones, and so low that she reWd 
not have entered it in any other posture. When she had pro- 
ceeded about two or three yards, the passage opened into * eon* 
cavity or apartment, high enough to permit her to sit at her ease, 
aqd of irregular, but narrow, dimensions. At .the same time 
idm became sensible, from the noise which she heard behind her, 
that the ruffians were stopping up the passage by which abe hid 
been thus introduced into the bowels of the earth. Bhe could 
distinctly hear the clattering of atone with wWoh th*y dosed 
the entrance, and she became sensible that the current of fresh 
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air which had rushed through the opening was gradually fail* 
tag, and that the atmosphere - of # the subterranean apartment 
became yet more damp, earthy, and oppressive |ean at first. 

At this moment came a distant sound from without, in which 
* Eveline thought she could distinguish cries, blows, the tramp- 
ling Of horse, the oaths, shouts, and.screams of the combatants, 
but all deadened, by the rude walls of her prison, into a con- 
fused hollow murmur, conveying such intelligence to her ears as 
we may suppose the dedd to hear from the world they have 
quitted. - 

Influenced by desperation, under circumstances so dreadful, 
Eveline struggled for liberty with such frantic energy, that she 
partly effected her purpose by forcing her arms from the bonds 
which confined them. But this only convinced her of the im- 
possibility to escape ; for, rending off the veil which wrapt her 
head, sh0 found herself in total darkness, and flinging her arms 
hastily around her, she discovered she was cooped up in a sub- 
terranean cavern of very narrow dimensions. Her hands, which 
groped arouifd, encountered only pieces of decayed metal, and a 
substance which, at another moment, would have made her 
shudder, being, in truth, the mouldering bones of the dead. At 
present, not even this circumstance could add to her fears, im- 
mured as she seemed, to be, to perish by a strange and subter- 
ranean death, while her friends and deliverers were probably 
within a few yards of her. She flung her arms wildly around 
in search of some avenue of escape, but efrery effort she made 
for liberating herself from the ponderous circumvallation, was 
as ineffectual as if directed against the dome of a cathedral. 

The ffoise by which her ears were at first assailed increased 
rapidly, and at one moment it seemed as if the covering of the 
vault under which she lay sounded repeatedly to blows, or the 
shock of substances which had fallen, or been thrown, against 
it. ft was impossible that e human brain could have withstood 
these terrors, operating upon it so immediately; but happily 
this extremity lasted not long. Sounds, more hollow, and 
dying away in distance, argued that one or other of the parties 
had retreated ; ^nd at length all was silent 

Eveline was now left to the undisturbed contemplation of 
her own disastrous situation. The fight was over, and, as cir- 
cumstanoes led her to infer, her own fridhds were conquerors ; 
for otherwise the victor would have relieved her from her place 
VOL. xxx, B 
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of confinement, and carried her away captive with him, as hia 
words had menaced. But vfhat Could the success of her foithfol 
Mends and followers avail Eveline, who, pent np under a place 
of concealment which, whatever was its character, must have 
escaped their observation, was left on the field of battle, to 1 
become again the prize of the enemy, should their band venture 
to return, or die in darkness and privation, a death ae horrid 
as ever tyrant invented, or martyr underwent, and which the 
unfortunate young lady could not even bear to think of without 
a prayer that her agony might at least be shortened. 

In this hour of dread she recollected the poniard* which she 
wore, and the dark thought crossed her mind, that, when life 
became hopeless, a speedy death was at leaBt within her r&ch. 
As her soul shuddered at so dreadful an alternative, the ques- 
tion suddenly occurred, might not this weapon be put to a more 
bellowed use, and aid her emancipation, instead of qbndging 
her sufferings 1 

This hope once adopted, the daughter of Baymond JSerenger 
hastened to prove the experiment, and by repeated efforts suc- 
ceeded, though with difficulty, in changing her posture, so as to 
admit of her inspecting her place of confinement all around, but 
particularly the passage by which she had entered, and by which 
she now attempted again to return to the light of day. She 
crept to the extremity, and found it, as she expected, strongly 
blocked up with large stones and earth, rammed together in such 
a manner as nearly to extinguish all hope of escape. The work, 
however, had been hastily performed, and life and liberty were 
prizes to stimulate exertion. With her poniard she cleared away 
the earth and sods— with her hands, little accustomed l to Such 
labour, she removed several stones, and advanced in her task 
so far as to obtain a glimmering of light, and, what was scarce 
less precious, a supply of purer air. But, at the same time, she 
had the misfortune to ascertain, that, from the size and tnattive- 
neas of a huge stone which closed the extremity of the passage, 
there was no hope that her unassisted strength could effect her 
extrication. Yet her condition was improved by the admission 
Of air and light, as wdl as by the opportunity pfforded of call- 
ing out for assistance. • 

Such cries, indeed, were for some time uttered in vain— the 
field had probably been left to the deed and the dying; for lew 
ahd indistinct groans were the only answer which she received 
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for several minutes, At length, as she repeated lur exclamation, 
a voice, faint m that of one* just Awakened feta a swoon, pro- 
nounced these words in answer :• — “ Edris of the Earthen House, 
dost thou call from thy tomb to the wretch who just hastens to 
his ownt-wAre the boundaries broken down whioh connect me 
with the living 1 — And do I already hear, with fleshly ears, the 
faint and screaming accents of the dead 1 ” 

“It is no spirit who speaks,” replied Eveline, overjoyed at 
finding she could at least communicate her existence to a living 
person — “No spirit, but .a most unhappy maiden, Eveline Ber- 
enge; bgtpame, immured beneath this dark vault, and in danger 
to perish horribly, unless God send me rescue 1” 

Eveline Berenger!” exclaimed he whom she addressed, In 
the accents of wonder. “It is impossible! — I watched her 
green mantle — I watched her plumy bonnet as I saw her hur- 
ried from the field, and felt my own inability to follow to the 
rescue ; nor did force or exertion altogether leave me till the 
wavin^of the robe and the dancing of the feathers were lost to 
my eyes, and all hope of rescuing her abandoned my heart.” 

“ Faithful vassal, or right true friend, or courteous stranger, 
whichsoever I may name thee,” answered Eveline, “know thou 
hast beep abused by the artifices of these Welsh banditti — the 
mantle and head-gear of Eveline Berenger they have indeed 
with them, and may have used them to mislead those true 
friends, who, like thee, are anxious for my fate. Wherefore, 
brave sir, devise some succour, if thou sanst, for thyself and 
me; since I dread that these ruffians, when they shall have 
escaped immediate pmpuit, will return hither, li^e the robber 
to the hoard where he has deposited his stolen booty.” 

“Now, the Holy Virgin be praised,” said tbe wounded man, 
“ that I can spend the last breath of my life in thy just and 
honourable service 1 I would not before blow my bugle, lest 1 
recalled from the pursuits the aid of my worthless self some 
of those who might bo effectually engaged in thy rescue ; may 
Heaven grant that the recall may now be heard, that my eyes 
may yet see the Lady Eveline in safety and liberty 1” 

The words though spoken in a feeble tone, breathed a spirit 
of enthusiasm 'and were followed by the blast of a horn, faintly 
winded, to which no answer was made save the echoing of the 
dell A sharper and louder blast was then sent forth, but sunk 
so suddenly, that it seemed the breath of him who sounded the 
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instrument ha&feiled.in the effort. — A strange thought crossed 
Eveline's mind iyen in that feomeht of .uncertainty and terror. 
“ That,” she saict “was the note of a De Laty— surety you 
cannot he my gentle kinsman, Sir Damian !” 

“ I am that unhappy wretch, deserving of death fcr*the evil 
care which I have taken of. the treasure entrusted to me. — 
What was my business to trust to reports and messengers! 
I should have worshipped the saint who was committed to my 
keeping, with such vigilance as avarice bestows on the dross 
which he calls treasure — I should have rested nowhere, save at 
your gate; outwatched the brightest stars in the. horizon ; 
unseen and unknown myself, I should never have parted from 
your neighbourhood ; then had you not been in the presort dan- 
ger, and— much less important consequence— thou, Damian do 
Lacy, had not filled the grave of a forsworn and negligent caitiff!" 

“Alas! noble Damian,” said Eveline, “break not njy heart 
by blaming yourself for an imprudence which is altogether my 
own. Thy succour was ever near when I intimated the least 
want of it ; and it embitters my own misfortune t tf know that 
my rashness has been the cause of your disaster. Answer 
me, gentle kinsman, and give me to hope that the wounds you 
have suffered are such as may be cured. — Alas ! how much of 
your blood have I seen spilled, and what a fate is mine, that 
I should ever bring distress on all for whom I would most 
willingly sacrifice my own happiness ! — But do not let us em- 
bitter the moments given us in mercy, by fruitless repinings — 
Try what you can to stop thine ebbing blood, which is so dear 
to England — to Eveline — and to thine uncle.” 

Damian groaned as she spoke, and was silent ; whilS, mad- 
dened with the idea that he might be perishing for want of 
aid, Eveline repeated her efforts to extricate herself for her 
kinsman’s assistance, as well as her own. It was all in tain, 
and she had ceased the attempt in despair ; and, passing from 
one hideous subject of terror to another, she sat listening, with 
sharpened ear, for the dying groan of Damian, when — reding 
of ecstasy i— the ground was shaken with horses^ feet advancing 
tapidly, Yet this joyful sound, if .decisive of # life, did not 
assure her of UbertyA.it -might be the banditti at vie moun- 
tains returning to seek their captive. Even then titty would 
safety allow her ieavfc to lobk upon and bind op the wound* 
of Damian do Lacy ; for to keep him as a captive might van- 
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fcage them more in many degrees, than qpuld his death. A 
horseman came up — Eveline inteked his assistance, and the 
first word she heard whs an exclamation in. flemish from the 
faithful Wilkin Flammock, which n6thing safe some spectacle 
of the most unusual kind was ever known to compel from that 
phlegmatic person. 

His presence, indeed, was particularly useful on this occasion ; 
for, being informed by the Lady Eveline in what condition she 
was placed, and implored at the same time to look to the situa- 
tion of Sir Damian de Lacy, he began, with admirable compo- 
sure and, JK>me skill, to stop the wounds of*the one, while his 
attendants collected levers, left by the Welsh as they retreated, 
and were soon ready to attempt the liberation of Eveline. 
With much caution, and under the experienced direction of 
Flammock, the stone was at length so much raised, that the 
Lady Eveline was visible, to the delight of all, and especially 
of the'&ithftd Bose, who, regardless of the risk of personal 
ham, guttered around her mistress's place of confinement, 
like a bird •robbed of her nestlings around the cage in which 
the truant urchin has imprisoned them. Precaution was neces- 
sary to rqpnove the stone, lest falling inwards it might do the 
lady injury. 

At length the rocky fragment was so much displaced that 
she could issue forth ; while her people, as in hatred of the 
coercion which she had sustained, ceased not to heave, with 
bar and lever, till, totally destroying the ^balance of the heavy 
mass, it turned over from the little flat on which it had been 
placed at the mouth of the subterranean entrance, and, acquir- 
ing force as it revolved down a steep declivity, was at length 
put into rapid motion, and rolled, crashed, and thundered 
down the Mil, amid flashes of fire which it forced from the 
reeks, and clouds of smoke and dust, until it alighted in the 
channel of a brook, wherg it broke into several massive frag- 
ments, with a noise that might have been heard some miles off. 

With garments rent and soiled through the violence which 
she had sustained ; with dishevelled hair, and disordered dress ; 
faint from the stifling effect of her confinement, and exhausted 
by the efforts "she had zdade to relieve herself, Eveline did not, 
nevertheless, waste a single minute in considering her own con- 
dition; but with the eagerness of a sister hastening to the assist- 
anoe of her only brother, betook herself to examine the several 
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severe woundt^ol' Dgmian de Lacy, and to use proper means to 
stanch the Moot and recall Mta from his swoon. We have said 
elsewhere tbat,lyke other latUee of the* time, Eveline was sot 
altogether unacquainted with the surgical art, and she now dis- 
played a greater share of knowledge than she had been* thought 
capable of exerting. There was prudence, foresight, and tender- 
ness, in every direction which she gave, and the softness of the 
female sex, with their officious humanity, ever ready to assist in 
alleviating human misery, seemed in her enhanced, and aendered 
dignified, by the sagacity of a strong and powerful understanding. 
After hearing with wonder for a jninute or two the prudent and 
ready-witted directions of her mistress, Bose seemed at once to 
recollect that the patient should not be left to the exclusive 
care of the Lady Eveline, and joining, therefore, in the task, she 
rendered what assistance she could, while the attendants were 
employed in forming a litter, on which the wounded knight was 
to be conveyed to the castle of the Garde Dolonreuse 


CHAPTER TWENTY- FIFTH. 

A merry place, Hie said, in times of yore, 

But something ails it now — the place is cuised. 

Wordsworth. 

This place on which the skirmish had occurred, and the deliver- 
ance of the Lady Eveline had been effected, was a wild and 
singular spot, ‘being a small level plain, forming a sort oft stage, 
or resting-place, between two very rough paths, one of which 
winded up the rivulet from below, and another continued the 
ascent above. Being surrounded by hills and woods, ft whs a 
celebrated spot for finding game, and in former days a Welsh 
prince, renowned for Ms universal hospitality* bis love of one 
and of the chose, had erected a forest lodge, where he used to 
toast his friends and followers with a profusion unexampled in 
Cambria. , 9 

The flinty pf the bards, always captivated with* mag ni ficence, 
and barring no Objections to the peculiar species of proftwion 
practised by this potentate, gave him the surname of Edna of 
t;ha Goblets ; sad celebrated Mm in their odes in tenhs as high 
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as those which exalt the heroes of the famous Hiring Hum. The 
subject of their praises, howeyer,,&U finall/a vilfiiu to his pro- 
pensities, having been Stabbed to the heart in oA of those scenes 
of confusion and drunkenness which wore frequently the conclu- 
sion of hjs renowned banquets. Shocked at this catastrophe, the 
assembled Britons interred the relics of the Prince on the place 
where he had died, within the narrow vault where Eveline had 
been confined, and having barricaded the entrance of the sepul- 
chre wijh fragments of rock, heaped over it an immense cairn, 
or pile of stones, on the summit of which they put the assassin 
to death. Superstition guarded the spot ; and for many a year 
this memorial of Edris remainSd unviolated, although the lodge 
had gone to ruin, and its vestiges had totally decayed. 

In latter years, some prowling band of Welsh robbers had dis- 
covered the secret entrance, and opened it with the view of ran- 
sacking the tomb for arms and treasures, which were in ancient 
times Often buried with the dead. These marauders were dis- 
appointed, and obtained nothing by the violation of the grave of 
Edris, Excepting the knowledge of a secret place, which might 
be used for depositing their booty, or even as a place of retreat 
for one of their number in a case of emergency. 

When Ifche followers of Damian, five or six in number, ex- 
plained their part of the history of the day to Wilkin Flam- 
mock, it appeared that Damian had ordered them to horse at 
break of day, with a more considerable body, to act, as they 
understood, against a party of insurgent peasants, when, of a 
sudden, he had altered his mind, and, dividing his force into 
small bands, employed himself and them in reconnoitring more 
than one mountain-pals betwixt Wales and the Marches of the 
English country, in the neighbourhood of the Garde Doloureuse. 

This was an occupation so ordinary for him, that it excited 
no particular notice. These manoeuvres were frequently under- 
taken by the warlike marchers for the purpose of intimidating 
the Welsh in general, more especially the bands of outlaws, 
who, Independent of any regular government, infested those wild 
frontiers. Yet it escaped not comment, that, in undertaking 
such service at this moment, Damian seemed to abandon that 
of dispersmg'the insurgents, which hadjbeen considered as the 
chief otyect of the day. 

It was about noon, when, falling in, §s good fortune would 
have it, frith one of the fugitive grooms, Damian and his j to- 
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mediate attendants received information of the .violence com- 
mitted on thd'Siadjf Eveline, „and,.by their perfect knowledge of 
the country, wWe able to intercept the ruffians at the Pass of 
Edna, as it was foiled, by which tire Welsh rovers ordinarily re- 
turned to their strongholds in the interior. It is probpble that 
tire banditti were not aware of the small force which Damian 
headed in person, and at the- same time knew that* there would 
be an immediate and hot pursuit in their rear : and these cir- 
cumstances led their leader to adopt the singular expedient of 
hiding Eveline in the tomb, while one of their own number, 
dressed in her clothes, might serve as a decoy to decave their 
assailants, and lead them from 'the spot where she has really 
concealed, to which it was no doubt the purpose of the banditti 
to return when they had eluded their pursuers, 

‘ Accordingly, the robbers had already drawn up before the 
tomb for the purpose of regularly retreating, until they should 
find some suitable place either for making a stand, or* where, 
if overmatched, they might, by abandoning their horses, and 
dispersing among tire rocks, evade the attack of tj>e Norman 
cavalry. Their plan had been defeated by the precipitation of 
Damian, who, beholding, as he thought, the plumes and mantis 
of the Lady Eveline in the rear of the party, charged them with- 
out considering either the odds of numbers, or tire lightness of 
his own armour, which, consisting only of a headpiece and a buff 
surcoat, offered but imperfect resistance to the Welsh knives and 
glaives. He wm accordingly wounded severely at the onset, and 
would have been slain, but for the exertions of bis few followers 
and the fears of the Welsh, that, while thus continuing the battle 
in front, they might be assaulted in the Aar by the followers of 
Eveline, whom they must now suppose were all in aims and 
motion. They retreated, therefore, or rather tied, and .the 
attendants of Damian were despatched after them by {fair 
fallen master, with directions to let no consideration induce 
them to leave off the c|u»e until the fiaptive lady of the Garde 
Doloureuse was delivered from her raviahers. , 

The outlaws, secure in their knowledge of tbs paths, and the 
activity of their small Welsh horses, made an orderly retreat, 
with the exception of two or three of their rear-guard, cut down 
by Damian^ in his furious onset. They shot arrows from time 
to time at the mamataowb and laughed at the iaefiMaial efforts 
wlfeh these heavy-armed warriors, with tbeir barbed horses, made 
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to overtake them. But the scene was change^ by the appearand! 
of Wilkin Flammook on his puissant war-horse, who was begin- 
ning to ascend the pass, 'leading a party consis^pg both of foot 
and horse. The fear of being intercepted caused the outlaws 
. to have rgcqprse to their last stratagem, and, abandoning their 
Welsh nags, they betook themselves to the cliffe, and by superior 
activity and dexterity baffled, generally speaking, the attempts 
of their pursuers on either hand, dll of them, however, were 
not equally fortunate, for two or three fell into the hands of 
Flammock’a parly; amongst others, the person upon whom 
Eveline^, clothes had been placed, and who V>w, to the great 
disappointment of those who had attached themselves to his 
pursuit, proved to be, not the lady whom they were emulous to 
deliver, but a fair-haired young Welshman, whose wild looks 
and incoherent speech seemed to argue a disturbed imagination. 
This would not have saved him from immediate death, the usual 
doom of* captives taken in suoh skirmishes, had not the feint 
blast of Damian’s horn, sounding from above, recalled his own 
"party, aid summoned that of Wilkin Hammock to the spot ; 
while, in the confusion and hurry of their obeying the signal, 
the pily or the contempt of his guards suffered the prisoner to 
escape. Tfiey had, indeed, little to learn from him, even had he 
been disposed to give intelligence, or capable of communicating 
it. All were well assured that their lady had fallen into an 
•ambuscade, formed by Dawiyd the One-eyed, a redoubted free- 
booter of the period, who had ventured upon this hardy enter- 
pise in the hope of obtaining a large ransom for the captive 
Eveline, and all, incensed at his extreme insolence and audacity, 
devoted dus head and limbs to the eagles and the livens. 

These were the particulars which the followers of Hammock 
and of Damian learned by comparing notes with each other, on 
the incidents of the day. As they returned by the Bed Pool 
they vrere joined by Dam^ Gillian, who, after many exclama- 
tions of joy at the unexpected liberation of her lady, and as 
many of sorrow at the unexpected disaster of Damian, pro- 
ceeded to inform the men-at-arms, that the met chant, whose 
hawks had been the original cahae of these adventures, had been 
taken prisoner by two or three of the Welsh in their retreat, 
and that rite herself and the wounded Raoul would have shared 
the same fete, but that they had no horse left to mount her 
upon, and did not consider old Raoul as worth either ransom or 
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'the trouble of killing. One had, indeed, flung & stone at him 
as he la; on tps hill-side, hot happily, as his dame said, it fell 
something shorn of him. “ It was but ‘a little fellow who threw 
it,” she said — ‘"there was a big man amongst them— if he had 
tried, it’s like, by Our Lady’s grace, he had cast jt a thought . 
farther.” So saying, the dame gathered herself up, and adjusted 
her dress for again mounting on horseback. 

The wounded Damian was placed on a litter, hastily con- 
structed of boughs, and, with the females, was placed in the 
centre of the little troop, augmented by the rest of the young 
knight’s follower!, who began to rejoin his etamj/vd. The 
united body now marched witfi military order and precaution, 
and winded through the passes with the attention of men«pre- 
pared to meet and to repel injury. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIXTH. 

What ! fair and young, and faithful too > 

A miracle, if this ho true. 

Wajjak. 

Rose, by nature one of the most disinterested and affectionate 
maidens that ever breathed, was the first who, hastily oonsider-t 
ing the peculiar condition in whioh.her lady was placed, and 
the marked degree of restraint which had*hitherto characterised 
her intercourse with her youthful guardian, became anxious to 
know how the wounded knight was fo be disposed ef j and 
when she came to Eveline’s side for the purpose of asking this 
important question, her resolution well-nigh failed her. 

The appearance of Eveline was indeed such as might* hare 
made it almost cruelty to intrude ypon her any other subject 
of anxious consideration than those with which her wind had 
been so lately assailed, and was still occupied. Her countenance 
was as pale as death could have made it, unlaw where it was 
specked with drops of blood ; her veil, tom and disordered, was 
soiled with dust and vrith gore; heft hair, wildly dishevelled, 
fell in elfMa on her brew and shoulders, and a single broken 
and ragged feather, which was all that remained of her head- 
gaar, had been twisted among her tresses and still flawed them, 
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as if in mockefy, rather than ornament. Hpr tsyjp were fixed* 
on the litter where Damian was deposited, and Jhe rode close 
beside it, without apparently wasting a though on anything, 
save the danger of him who was extended there. 

Bose plainly saw that her lady was under feelings of excita- 
tion, which might render it difficult for her to take a wise and 
prudent view of her own situation. 'She endeavoured gradually 
to awaken her to a sense of it. “ Dearest lady,” said Rose, 
“ will it please you to take my mantle 1 ” 

“ Torment me not," answered Eveline, with some sharpness 
in her aocggt. . * 

“ Indeed, my lady,” stud Dame Gillian, bustling up as one 
who* feared her functions as mistress of the robes might be 
interfered with — “indeed, my lady, Rose Mammock speaks 
truth; and neither your kirtle nor your gown are sitting as 
they should do ; and, to speak truth, they are but barely decent. 
And so, & Rose will turn herself, and put her horse out of my 
way,” continued the tire-woman, “1 will put your dress in 
better oroer in the sticking in of a bodkin, than any Fleming of 
them all could do in twelve hours.” 

“ I care pot for my dress,” replied Eveline, in the samo man- 
ner as before. 

“Care then for your honour — for your fame,” said Rose, 
riding dose to her mistress, and whispering in her ear ; “ think, 
•and that hastily, how you are to dispose of this wounded young 
man!” 

“ To the castle,” answered Eveline aloud, as if scorning the 
affectation of secrecy ; “.lead to the castle, and that straight as 
you cany 

"Why not rather to his own camp, or to Malpas?” said 
Rose— “ dearest lady, believe it will be for the best." 

“ Wherefore not — wherefore not? — wherefore not leave 
him on the wayside at once, to the knife of the Welshman, and 
the teeth of the wolf? — Onoe — twice— -three times has he been 
my preserver. Where I go, he shall go ; nor will I be in safety 
myself a moment sooner than I know that he is so.” 

Bose saw that she ‘could make no impression on her mistress, 
and her own inflection told her that the* wounded man’s life 
might be endangered by a longer transportation than was 
absolutely necessary. An expedient occurred to her, by which 
aha imagined > this objection might be obviated; but it was 
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'necessary slje should consult her father. She stfuek her palfrey 
with her riqng-rod, and hr a moment her diminutive, though 
beautiful figiuvand her spirited little* jennet, were by the side 
of the gigantic Fleming and hia tall black hone, and riding, as 
it were, in their vast shadow. “ My dearest father, "•said Bose,. 
“ the lady intends that SirDamian be transported to the castle, 
where it is like he may be a long sqjourner; what think you! 
— is that wholesome counsel 1 ” 

“ Wholesome for the youth, surely, Roschen,” answered the 
Fleming, “because be will better escape the risk of a fever/' 

“ True ; but is*it wise for my lady 1 ” continued Rose. 

“ Wise enough, if she deal wisely. But wherefore shouldst 
thou doubt her, Roschen t" * 

. “ I know not,” said Rose, unwilling to breathe even to her 
father the fears and doubts which Bhe herself entertained ; ft but 
where there are evil tongues, there may be evil wheatring. 
Sir Damian and my lady are both very young — MethinSs it were 
better, dearest father, would you offer the shelter of your roof 
to the wounded knight, in the stead of his being earned to the 
castle.” 

“ That I shall not, wench,” answered the Fleming, hastily — 
“ that 1 shall not, if I may help. Norman shall not cross my 
quiet threshold, nor Englishman neither, to mock my quiet thrift, 
and consume my substance. Thou dost not know them, because 
thou art ever with thy lady, and hast her good favour; but I* 
know them well ; and the best I can get from them is Lazy 
Flanderkin, and Greedy Flanderkin, and 'Flemish sot — I thank 
the saints they cannot say Coward Flatyierkin, since Gwenwym’s 
Welsh uproaS." • 

“ I had ever thought, my father,” answered Rose, “ that your 
spirit was too calm to regard these base calumnies. Bethink 
yen we are under this lady’s banner, and that aha has been my 
loving mistress, and her father was your good had ; to the: Con- 
stable, too, are you beholden, for ‘enlarged privileges. Money 
may pay debt, but kindness only can requite kindness; end I 
forebode that you will never have such an opportunity to do 
kindness to the houses of Berenger and Do Lacy. as by opening 
the doors, of your house to this wounded knight.* * 

“Tbs doors of my house 1” answered the Fleming— “do I 
know how long I may call that, or any house upon earth mgr 
own T Alas, my daughter, we canto hither to fly from the rage 
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of the elements* but who knows how soon we,may perish by the" 
wrath of men 1" t * *• 

“Ton speak strangely* my father,” said Bose# “it holds not 
with your solid wisdom to augur such general evil from the rash 
enterprise «f * Welsh outlaw.” 

“ I think nbt of the One-eyed robber,” said Wilkin ; “ al- 
though the increase and audacity of such robbers as Dawfyd is 
no good sign of a quiet country. But thou, who livest within 
yonder walls, hearest but little of what passes without^ and 
your estate is less anxious ; — you had knowy nothing of the 
news famine, unless in case I hpd found it neoessaiy to remove 
to dhother country.” 

“ To remove, my dearest father, from the land where your 
thrift and industry have gained you an honourable competency 1 ” 
“ Ay, and where the hunger of wicked men, who envy me the 
produoe of my thrift, may likely bring me to a dishonourable 
death. There have been tumults among the English rabble in 
mare thap one oounty, and their wrath is directed against those 
of our nation; as if we were Jews or heathens, and not better 
Christians and better men than themselves. They have at York, 
Bristol, and,elsewhere, sacked the houses of the Mornings, spoiled 
• their goods, misused their families, and murdered themselves. — 
And why I— except that we have brought among them the skill 
and industry which they possessed not; and because wealth, 
*which they would never else have seen in Britain, was the 
reward of our art and our toil. Boschen, thitevil spirit is spread- 
ing wider daily. Here we are more safe than elsewhere, because 
we farm a colony of somg numbers and strength, {hit I confide 
notin odr neighbours j and hadst not thou, Bose, been in security, 
I would long ere this have given up all, and left Britain.” 

u Given up all, and left Britain 1 " — The words sounded pro- 
digious in the ears of his daughter, who knew better than any 
<m how successful her father had been in his industry, and how 
unlikely one of his firm and sedate temper was to abandon known 
and present advantages for the dread of distant or contingent 
peril At length she replied, “ If such be your peril, my father, 
methinks your house and mods cannot have a better protection 
than the presence of this noble knight. Where lives the man 
who dare aught of violence against the house which harbours 
Damian de Lacy 1 ” * 

“ I know not that,” said the Fleming, in the same composed 
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*»ud steady, hut ominous tone. — “ May heaven forgive it me, it 
it be sin 1 dm I see little 'save* folly in these Crusades, which 
the prieethood\ave preached up so successfully. Hero has the 
Constable been absent for nearly three years, and no certain 
tidings of his life or death, victory or defeat. He marched from- 
hence, as if he meant not to draw bridle or sheathe sword until 
the Holy Sepulchre was won from the Saraoens, yet we can hear 
with no certainty whether even a hamlet has been taken from 
the Saracens. In the meanwhile, the people that are at home 
grow discontented; their lords, with the better part of their 
followers, are in Palestine — deqd or alive we scarcely know; the 
people themselves are oppressed and flayed by stewards and 
deputies) whose yoke is neither so light nor so lightly endured 
As that of the actual lord. The commons, who naturally hate 
the knights and gentry, think it no had time to make some head 
against them — ay, and there be some of noble blood who would 
not care to be their leaders, that they may have their share in 
the spoil; for foreign expeditions and profligate habits have 
made many poor ; and he that is poor will munler his father for 
money. I hate poor people ; and I would the devil hod every 
man who cannot keep himself by the work of his owp hand I” 

The Fleming concluded, with this characteristic imprecation, 
a speech which gave Bose a more frightful view of the state ot 
England, than, shut up as she was within the Garde Doloureuse, 
she had before had an opportunity of learning. “ Surely," she* 
said — “ surely these* violences of which you speak are not to he 
. dreaded by those who live under the banner of Be Lacy and of 
Berengerf” 

“ Berengef subsists but in name,” answered Wilkin Ham- 
mock, “ and Damian, though a brave youth, hath not his unde's 
ascendency of character and authority. His man also complain 
that they are harassed with the duty of watching for protection 
of a castle, in itself impregnable, ang sufficiently garrisoned, and 
that they lose all opportunity of honourable enterprise, as 
they call it — that is, of fight and spoil— -in this inactive and 
inglorious manner of life. They say that Damian the beard- 
less was a man, but that Damian with the moustache is no better 
than a woman; and«that age, which has darkmAd his upper lip, 
hath at the same time bunched his courage,— And they say 
morn, which were but wearisome to tell." 
f “ Nay, but, let me know what they eay j let me know it, for 
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Heaven’s sake ) ’’ answered Rose, “ if it concgm, aa*it must con- 
cern, my dear lady.” 

“ Even ao, Roschen,"" answered Wilkin. “ (there are many 
among the Norman men-at-arms who talk, over their wine-cups, 

. how that .Damian de Lacy is in love' with his unde’s betrothed 
bride ; ay, and that they correspond together by art magic.” 

“ By art magic, indeed, it must be,” said Bose, smiling scorn- 
fully, "for by no earthly means do they correspond, as I, foi 
one, can bear witness.” 

"To art magic, accordingly, they impute ^it,” quoth Wilkin 
Mammock* “that so soon as evpr my lady stirs beyond the por- 
tal of her castle, De Lacy is in the saddle with a party of his 
cavalry, though they are positively certain that he has received 
no messenger, letter, or other ordinary notice of her purpose-; 
nor have they ever, on such occasions, scoured the passes long, 
ere they have Been or heard of my Lady Eveline’s being abroad.” 

“ ThiS has not escaped me,” said Bose ; “ and my lady has 
expressed herself even displeased at the accuracy which Damian 
displayed u> procuring a knowledge of her motions, as well as 
at the officious punctuality with which he has attended and 
guarded t^em. To-day has, however, shown,” she continued, 
“ that his vigilance may serve a good purpose ; and as they never 
met upon three occasions, but continued at such distance as ex- 
cluded even the possibility of intercourse, methinkB they might 
• have escaped the censure of the most suspicious.” 

“ Ay, my daughter Boschen,” replied Wilkin, “ but it is pos- 
sible to drive caution so far as to excite suspicion. Why, say 
the men-at-arms, should these two observe such constant, yet 
such guarded intelligence with one another 1 Wh f should their 
approach be so near, and why, yet, should they never meet ? If 
they had been merely the nephew and the uncle's bride, they 
mtwt have had interviews avowedly and frankly; and, on the 
other hand, if they be two qperet lovers, there is reason to believe 
that they do find their own 'private places of meeting, though 
they have art sufficient to oonoeal them.” 

“ Every word that you speak, my father," replied the generous 
Bose, “increases the absolute necessity that you receive this 
wounded youtbf into your Rouse. Be the evils you dread ever so 
greet, yet may you rely upon it that they cannot be augmented 
by MWflifog him, with a few of his faith til followers.” 

“ Not oike follower, ’’ said the Fleming, hastily, “ not one beef- 
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fed knave o^thenv, Bare the page that is to tend him, and the 
doctor that is to attempt hisioure.” > 

“ But I m&yVffer the shelter of your roof to these three, at 
least 1" answered Bose, 

“Do as thou wilt, do as thou wilt,” said the delating father. - 
“ By my faith, Boschen, it ,is well for thee thoil hast sense and 
moderation in asking, since I am so foolishly prompt in grant- 
ing. This is one of your freaks, now, of honour or generosity 
— but commend me to prudence and honesty. — Ah I Base, Bose, 
those who would jlo what is better than good, sometimes bring 
about what is worse than bad l?— But 1 think I shall he quit of 
the trouble for the fear ; and that thy mistress, who is, with 
reverence, something of a damsel-errant, will stand stoutly for 
the chivalrous privilege of lodging her knight in her own bower, 
and tending him in person.” 

The Fleming prophesied true. Bose had no sooner made the 
proposal to Eveline, that the wounded Damian should be left 
at her father’s house for his recovery, than her mistress briefly 
and positively rejected the proposal. “ He has Been my pre- 
server,” she said, “ and if there be one being left for whom the 
gates of the Garde Doloureuse should of themselves .fly open, it 
is to Damian de Lacy. Hay, damsel, look not upon me with 
that suspicious end yet sorrowful countenance— they that am be- 
yond disguise, my girl, contemn suspicion — It is to God and Our 
Lady that I must answer, and to them my bosom lies open!” * 

They proceeded i* silence to the castle gate, when the Lady 
Eveline issued her orders that her Guardian, as die emphati- 
cally termed ( Damian, should be lodged in her father's apart- 
ment ; and, with the prudence of more advanced age, fhe gave 
the necessary direction for the reception and accommodation of 
his followers, and the arrangements which such an accession 'of 
guests required in the fortress. All this die did with’ the 
utmost composure and presence of mind, even before she altered 
or arranged her own disordered drete. 

Another step still remained to be taken. She hastened to 
the Ohapel of the Virgin, and prostrating hsnielf before her 
divine protectress, returned thanks for her Second deKvenmce, 
and imposed, her guidance and direction, nod, through *hte fetor- 
cession, that of Almighty God, for the disposal and regulation 
of tot ocnduet. “Thou knoweet,” she mid, “that from no 
confidence in my own strength, have I thrust mpM into danger. 
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Oh, make me strong where I am most weak*-LetTiot my grati- 
tude and my compassion be ahfiatf to me; and while I strive 
to discharge the duties which thankfulness imposes on me, save 
me horn the evil tongues of men— and save— eh, save me from 
the insidious devices of my own heart I ” 

She then told her rosary with devout fervour, and retiring 
from the chapel to her own apartment, summoned her women 
to adjust her dress, and remove the external appearance of the 
violence to which she had been so lately subjected. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

Julia. — Gentle sir, 

a are our captive — hut veil use yon so, 

yon shell think your prison joys may match 
Whate’er your liberty hath known of pleasure. 

R%t ierifr. No, forest, we have trifled here too long J 
Aid, lingering to see your roses blossom, 

I’ve let my laurels wither. 

. Ova Plat. 

Ajuuy sp in garments of a mourning colour, and of a fashion 
mom matronly than perhaps altogether befitted her youth — 
••{dain to an extremity, and devoid of all ornament, save her 
rotary— Eveline now performed the duty *f waiting upon her 
wounded deliverer ; a duty which the etiquette of the time not 
only permitted, but peremptorily enjoined. She was attended 
by Roes and Dame (Julian. Margery, whose element was a 
ajeMuwnbets had been already despatched to that of the young 
knight, to attend to whatever hie condition might require. 

Eveline entered the mom with a light step, ae if unwilling 
tp> disturb the patient,* ljit paused at the door, and cast her 
eyas around her. It had been her father's chamber; nor had 
aha*ntemd R since hie violent death. Around the walls hung 
a part of hie amour and weapons, with Imwkiag-gtoves, hnntiag- 
ptdad, andotber Instruments of silvan Sport These rebos brought 

S fa wwe imflving form before bar the stately presence of dd 
Esmond* “ Erown not any father,”— her fes formed the 
though her voice did not utter them— “frown not— 
Stadias will tootoat be unworijhv of thee.” * 

VOL. xrt. 
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father dddnmmd, and Arnett, the page of Damian, were 
seated by the. bedside. Tb’ey rose eg Lady Eveline entered; 
and the first, Wuo meddled a little with the healing art, odd to 
Eveline, "that the knight had slumbered for some time, sad 
was now about to awake." * 

Amelot at the same time came forward, and in a hasty and 
low voice begged that the chamber might be kept quiet, and 
the spectators requested to retire. " My lord,” he said, "ever 
once his illness at Gloucester, is apt to speak something wildly 
as he awakes from sleep, and will be displeased with me should 
I permit any one to be near him.” • • 

Eveline accordingly caused her women and the monk to retire 
into the anteroom, while she herself remained standing by the 
'door-communication which connected the apartments, and heard 
Damian mention her name as he turned himself painfully on his 
couch. "Is she safe and unharmed V was his first ^question, 
and it was asked with an eagerness which intimated how for it 
preceded all other considerations. When Amelot repljpd in the 
affirmative, he sighed, as one whose bosom is relieved from some 
weighty load, and in a less animated voice asked of the page 
where they were. " This apartment," he said, " with its furni- 
ture, are all strange to me.” 

"My dear master," said Amelot, “you are at present too 
weak to ask questions and receive explanations.” 

" Be I where I will,” said Damian, as if recovering his reool- 
lection, “lam noHn the place where my duty call* me. Tell 
my trumpets to sound to hone— to hone, and let Ralph Ganvil 
carry my banner. To hone— to horse 1 — we have not a moment 
tolosel" 

The wounded knight made some effort to rfae, whisk, in We 
state ci weakness, Amelot was easily able to frustrates *4 Thou 
art right,” he said, as he sunk back, into his redlining posture— 
“ thou art right— I am week— but.why should ubwAimwete 
when honour is ket 1” K . 

tffto unhappy young um ooturui hi* fuu# |jfk toM Jpurrthfr 
ittd ttfoaned in turonr. which mmwd more- thftfe >a# Ah* tibia 

of (k$ bndy. vMy Er&liBt ftppwftfhod Mi 
(idMhimii finrinw sb& knew vtftfhivknib^to intMw 

tik&iyfttoMI did frii in {fan distmuMi of the < 2 
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“ WhaAmeans this strange passion, Sir Knight ? "w&id Eveline) 
with, a Toiee which, at first weak *Aui trembling, gradually ob- 
tained steadiness and composure. “ Ought it to grieve you so 
much, sworn to you are to the duties of (Rivalry, that Heaven 
hath twite tnade you its instrument to save the unfortunate 
Eveline Bereagert ” 

*' Oh no, no!” he exclaimed with rapidity; "since you are 
saved, aB is well— but time presses— it is necessary I should 
preeentiy'depart — nowhere ought I now to tarry — least of all, 
within this castle — Once more, Amelot, let them get to horse I” 

"Nay, nay good lord,” said the damsel, “this must not be. 
As your ward, I cannot let my guardian part thus suddenly — 
as a^Aytitian, I cannot allow my patient to destroy himself— 
It is impossible that you can brook the saddle.” * 

“A titter— a bier — a cart, to drag forth the dishonoured 
knight %nd traitor— all were top good for me— a coffin were 
best of all 1— But see, Amelot, that it be framed like that of 
the meanest churl — no spurs displayed on the pall — no shield 
with the anbient coat 'of the De Lacye — no helmet with their 
knightly crest must deok the hearse of him whose name is dis- 
honoured 1 *. 

“Is his brain unsettled 1 ” said Eveline, looking with terror 
from the wounded man to his attendant; “or is there some 
dreadful mystery in these broken words t— If so, speak it forth ; 
'find if it may be amended by lifo or goods, my deliverer will 
sustain no wrong.” 

Amelot regarded her with a dejected and melancholy air, 
shook his head, sad looked down on his master wjjh a counte- 
nance Which stented to express that the questions which she 
nakstitenldaot bo prudently answered in Sir Damian’s presence, 
i, The Lady Eveline, observing this gesture, stepped back into the 
outte apartment, and made Amelot a sign to follow her. He 
obepBd, after wglanoe at his master, who remained in the same 
disconsolate posture as formerly, with his hands crossed over 
his tees, l&eone who wished to exclude the tight, and all which 
tto'Ugfel visible. 

‘When Amelot was in the wardrobe, Eveline, making signs 
tiWWr attendants to keep ad mwb distaste as the room per- 
muted; fuMtmad him stately mi the cause of his master's 
dtentewta teMteastea of terror and mmowtf "Thonknovaat," 
aha said, “ Oak I am bound* to suooour % lord, if I may, both 
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from gtatittffie, anyone whom he hath served to &e peril of hi« 
life — and also from kiiwmaasMp’ Tell me, therefore* in what 
case he stands,' that I mhy help Mm if I can^thst is,'* she 
added, her pale cheeks deeply colouring, “if the Cause of tbs 
distress be fitting fbr me to hear." 1 

The page bowed low, yet shewed such embarrassment whoa 
he began to apeak, as produced a corresponding degree of ecn- 
fusion in the Lady Eveline, who, nevertheless, urged Mm as 
before “ to apeak without scruple or delay — so that tHO tanor of 
his discourse was 'fitting for her ears." 

“ Believe me, noble lady,” ■said Amelot, “you* oommauda 
had been instantly obeyed, but that I fear my master’s dis- 
pleasure if I talk of hie affeirs without Ms warrant; nevtSrthe- 
less, on your command, whom I know he honours shove all 
earthly beings, I will speak thus for, that if Ms life be safe 
from the wounds he has received, Ms honour and watvhip may 
be in great danger, if it please not Heaven to send S remedy.” 

“ Speak on,” said Eveline; “and be assured you will do Sir 
Damian de Lacy no prejudice by the eonfidenee fen may mat 
in me.” 


“ 1 well believe it, lady,” said the page, “ Know, then, if it 
be not already known to yon, that the clowns and rabble who 
have taken anna against the nobles in the west, pretend to be 
favoured in their insurrection, not only by Randal Lacy, but by 
my master, Sir Damian.” 

“ They lie that aare charge him with such foul tre&asn to his 
own blood, as well aa to Mb sovereign 1” replied Eveline. 

“ Well dvl believe they lie,” said Amelot ; “but thin Madera 
not their falsehoods from bring believed by those wfco know 
him less inwardly. Mom than one runaway from ta'Ufoty 
have joined-thls rabblement, sad' that gtveh Sente credit britM 
scandal And then they say 1 — they say^ th at^tu s|M, tins 
my mister longs to possess the lands in MS t 9ftu&k 

he ooeoulea aa Ms uncle's administrator; and that if the Old 
Ctonstable— I cnive yotir pardon, rnadsm-Hfotudd' fitoera'frOm 
Palestine, he Mould find it difficult to ohttfffji o aiwi W sn Of Ms 
bthtUgais.” ! * k O'd * 

«'&l sotdid write** judge Of cti&e by «&*»*<«*» 
nd eohoeive those temptatioas Ms po#etf#IWUMb«f 
WOrtli, WbSSS WOT W flWraww €OBM4w 

uftebto to resist. But are the* Wmwtoit and 
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10 powerftil? ("We have beard of their violences, but only as if 
it had been cone popular tumult.” ** 

“ We had* notice hat night that they hare drAwn together in 
great loros, and besieged or blockaded Wild Wcnlook, with his 
men-atanna,» in a village about ten miles hence. He- hath 
sent to ay master, as his kinsman, and oompamon-at-arms, to 
ooiee to his sarirtsaoe. We were an horseback this morning 
to march to the resoue — when ” 

He penned, and seemed unwilling to proceed. Eveline 
caught at the word. “ Whan yon heard of any danger!" she 
said, “ i would ye had rather heard of my death !” 

“ Surely, noble lady,” said the page, with his eyes fixed on 
the ground, “nothing but so strong a cause could have made 
my master halt his troop, and cany the better part of them to 
the Welsh mountains, when his countryman’s distress, and the 
oomwanja of the King’s lieutenant, so peremptorily demanded 
his presence elsewhere." 

“I know it," she said*~“I knew I was bom to be his 
destruction !* yet methinka this 2 b worse than I dreamed of, 
when the worst was in my thoughts. . I feared, to occasion his 
death, net bis loss of firms. For God’s sake, young Amelot, 
do what thou canst, and that without loss of time ! Get thee 
straightway to home, and join to thy own men as many as thou 
eanst gather of mine — Go, —ride, my brave youth — show thy 
'toaster's banner, and let them see that his forces and his heart 
are with them, though his person be absent? Haste, haste, for 
the time is precious." 

“ Hut the safety of this castle — But your own jafety 1” said 
(he peg&r “God knows how willingly I would do aught to 
save his fame 1 But I know my master’s mood j and were you 
tfl suffer by my leaving the Garde Dolour euse, even although I 
w me te save him lands, life, and honour, by my doing so, I 
should be mere like to taste of his dagger than of his thanks or 

taufo” 

“ Go, nevertheless, dear Amelot," said she; “gather what 
feroe gbm asset make, and begone." 

“ Yen spur a willing home, madam,” said the page, spring- 
leg* to* his fiat; “and in tire condition «f my master, I see 
h&t&m tbfl that fate hmm should fai dtek?ed ag ain st 
these churls^ » * 

nwse,^ them sard ■^Bvekne shs^^dy , “to arms, and w& 
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thy spun. * Bring me asranuus tint thy matter's hsuour Ss 
safe, and I will myself buckle them on thy heels. B » ' »fto 
this biassed roshry — bind it on thy crest, and bothOthonght of 
the Virgin of the Garde Dolouwuae, that never idled * votary, 
strong with thee in the hour of «enfliet n 1 4 * 

She had soarcely ended, era Amalat flew from her presoMO, 
sad summenisg together such horse as he could a sss afate , both 
of his master’s and of those belonging to the castle, then wen 
soon forty cavaliers mounted in the courtyard, v 
But although t^e page waa thus &r readily obeyed, yet when 
the soldiers heard they were to, go forth on a dangerous expedi- 
tion with uo more experienced general than a youth of fifteen, 
they showed a decided reluctance to move from the castle. 1 The 
old soldiers of De Lacy said, Damian himself was almost too 
youthful to command 'them, and had no right to delegate his 
authority to a mere boy ; while the followers of BereqgaT said, 
their mistress might he satisfied with her deliverance of the morn- 
ing, without trying further dangerous conclusions by diminishing 
the garrison of her castle — “ The times,” they said, “wen stormy, 
and it was wisest to keep a stone roof over their heads.” 

The more the soldiers communicated their ideas and appre- 
hensions to each other, the stronger their disinclination to the 
undertaking became; and when Amelot, who, pagelike, had 
gone to see that his own horse was accoutred and brought forth, 
returned to the castle-yard, he found them standing confusedly 
together, some mounted, some on foot, all men speaking loud, 
and all in a state of disorder. Ralph Qenvil, p veteran whose 
face had been seamed with many a soar, and who had long 
followed the trade of a soldier of fortune, stood apart from the 
rest, holding his horse's bridle in one hand, and in the other the 
banner-spear, around which the banner of De Lacy was eUU 
folded. i < i 

“ What means this, Genvil ? ’’ said the pag%*aagiribMl <1 Why 
do yon not mount your horse and display the banner f sad what 
oqengionB &Q fhia eonftt»on? w * * 

“Truly, Sir Page,” said Genvil, composedly, ’H «m<wM to 
Ib oot tfi oo X have won e reg ard lot ^ ralM^ ita, 
width {have hwnedo honour to m*y thn% aa^toflltoettwito 
togly ttonSy it whena men are umrilltog to follow aotfcdeftod W 
“No mimbrMM saJhr— no lifting of banner today t* dried 

DU Jjy \fgy p£ bttjctea tO fcbo 
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M How bow} cowards i do you mutiny I " gaid Amelot, layin| 
hatband upon Ms sword. • ** 

- a Hw» not m*» Sir Boy,” said Genvil; *Jnor shake your 
eword myjwey. I tell thee, Amelot, were my weapon to cross 
with yours, never flail sent abroad more chaff than I would make 
ijiiuM! of your hatched and gilde^ toasting-iron. Look you, 
there are gray-boarded men here that care not to bo lad about 
an my boy's humour. For me, I stand little upon that; and 
I can not whether one boy or another aommands me. But I 
aw the Laey’s man for. the time; and I am not sure that, 
in marching to the aid of tbjs Wild Wenloek, we shall do 
an extend the Lacy will thank ua for. Why led he ua not 
thither in the morning when we wen commanded off into the 
mouatainei" . 

“ Ton wall know the cause,” said the page. 

“Ts^ we do know the cause ; or if we do not we can gneee 
it," adswered the banner-man, with a horse-laugh, which was 
echoed by several of his companions. 

' “I will cram the calumny down thy false throat, Geuvill" 
said the page ; and, drawing his sword, threw himself headlong 
on the banper-man, without considering their great difference of 
strength. 

Gfmvil waa oontented to foil his attack by one, and, as it 
seemed, a alight movement of his gigantio arm, with which he 
* fowed *be page aside, parrying, at the same time, his blow with 
the standard-spear. 

There wae another loud laugh, and Amelot, feeling all his 
efforts baffled, threw hjp sword from him, and weeping in pride 
and indignation, hastened back to tell the Lady Eveline of his 
bad Wooes*. “All,” he said “is lost— -the cowardly villains 
have mutinied, and will not move ; and the blame of their sloth 
and faintheartedness will be laid on my dear master.” 

* That shall never be,” «ud Eveline, “should I die to prevent 
H—rFoUow ms, Amelot,” * 

She hastily threw a scarlet scarf over her dark garments, and 
harteaed down to the courtyard, fallowed bytlOlka, assuming, 
ae tike Went, various attitudes and actions expressing astonishment 
and pity» and by Bene* canfixUy suppressing ail appearance of 
the fhnltnp Thirh tftt rmnily 

XttNne entered the caetie-oeurt, with 4he kindling eye and 
gutting trow which her ancestors were wont to bear in danger 
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and extremity, whan their soul was arming to meet the storey 
and displayed in their mien and looks high commend and con- 
tempt of danger. She seemed at the moment tatter than her 
usual size ; and it was with a voice distinct and dearly heard,, 
though not exceeding the delicacy of feminine tanepthat the 
mutineers heard her address them. “ How is this, my masters?" 
she eaid; and as she spoke, the bulky feme of the armed 
soldiers seemed to draw closer together, as if to escape her 
individual censure. It was like a group of heavy water-fowl, 
when they dose tq avoid the stoop of the slight Md beautiful 
merlin, dreading tbe superiority of its nature and breeding over 
their own inert physical strength. — “ How now V again she 
demanded of them j “ is it a time, think ye, to mutiny, when 
your lord is absent, and his nephew and lieutenant lies stretched 
on a bed of sickness ? — Is it thus you keep your oaths 1— Thus 
ye merit your leader’s bounty 1 — Shame on ye, craven Jrnunds 
that quail and give back the instant you lose sight of the hunts- 
man 1" „ 

There was a pause — the soldiers looked on each other, and 
then again on Eveline, as if ashamed alike to hold out in their 
mutiny, or to return to their usual disdpline. , 

“I see how it is, my brave friends— ye lack a leader here j 
but stay not for that — I will guide you myself, and, woman as 
I am, there need not a man of you fear disgmoe when a Beren ger 
commands. — Trap my palfrey with a steel saddle,” die said, 
*• and that instantly.^ She snatched from the ground tine page’s 
light head-piece, and threw it over her hair, caught up his drawn 
sword, and went on. “ Here I promise you my countenance 
and guidance— this gentleman,” she pointed to GenviV“ dull 
supply my lack of military skill. He looks like a man that hath 
seen many a day of battle, and can well teach a young le a der 
her devoir." 

“ Oertas,” said the old soldier, smiling in spite of himadf, and 
shaking his b<wd at the time, “ many a battle have I e eat, 

but never under such a commander." 

« Nevertheless,* raid Eveline, seeing howthe qyea of the rest 
turned on Geavil, “you do not — cannot— will not— reftwe to 
follow me! You , o not aa a soldier, for my wea8 voioe supplies 
your captain’s orders — you cannot as a gentleman, for % lady, a 
forlorn and distressed tfemale, asks you a boon— yod will not *» 
an* Englishman, for your country requires your sword, and 
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your comrades an in danger. Unfurl your bammr, then, and 
march." . * ** 

“ I would do to, upon my soul, ftir lady,” answered Oenvil, 
M if preparing to unfold the banner — “ And Amelot might lead 
ns wall enough, with advantage of some lessons from me. But 
I trot hot whether you ate aending.ua on the right mad. 11 

“Surely, surety,” said Eveline, earnestly, “it must be the 
right toad which conducts you to the relief of Wenlock and his 
followers, besieged hy the insurgent boors.” 

“I know not,” said Oenvil, still hesitating. “ Our leader 
here, Sip 'Damian de Lacy, protects the commons — men say he 
befriends them— and I know he quarrelled with Wild Wenlock 
one! for some petty wrong he did to the miller’s wife at Twyford. 
We should be finely off, when our fiery young leader is on fodt 
again, if he should find we had been fighting against the side he 
favoured” 

“Assure yourself," stud the maiden, anxiously, “the more 
he would protect the commons against oppression, the more he 
would put them down when oppressing others. Mount and ride 
—save Wenlock and hie men — there is life and death in every 
moment. J. will warrant, with my life and lands, that whatso- 
ever you do will be held good service to De Lacy. Come, then, 
follow me.” 

“ None surely can know Sir Damian’s purpose better than 
* you, fair damsel,” answered Oenvil j “nay, for that matter, yon 
can make him change as ye list.— And so Pwill march with the 
men, and we will aid Wenlock, if it ia yet time, as I trust it 
may j for he is a rugged wolf, and when he turng to bay, Will 
cost the boom blood enough ere they sound a mort. But do 
you remain within the castle, fiur lady, and trust to Amelot 
and me.— Come, Sir Page, assume the command, since so it 
must be ; though, by my frith, it is pity to take the head-piece 
from that pretty head, and the sword from tint pretty hand. 
—By Saint George I to see them there is a credit to the soldier’s 
profession.” 

The lady accordingly surrendered the weapons to Amelot, 
exhorting him in few words to forget the offence he had re- 
ceived, and do nis devoir maafelly, Meanwhile Oenvil slowly 
unroiied the pennon — than shook it abroad, and without putting 
his feot ip the stirrup, aided himself a littie with resting on the 
spear, and threw himself into the saddle, heavily armed as he 
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wap, “ We*are ready now, wo it like your juvenility,” said he 
to Amelot ; and then, while the page w»s putting the band into 
order, he whispered to his nearest comrade, “ Methinka, instead 
of tide old swallow's tail,* we should master rarely under -a 
broidered petticoat--* furbelowed petticoat hasnoMtow in my 
mind.— Look you, Stephen Pontoys — I can forgive Damian new 
for forgetting his unde and his own credit, about this wench ; 
for, by my faith, she is one I oould have doated to death upon 
par amours. Ah I evil luck be the women’s portion I— they 
govern us at every tun, Stephen, and at every age. When 
they are young, they bribe us with fair looks, and sugared words, 
sweet kisses and love tokens ; and when they are of middle age 
they work us to their will by presents and courtesies, red rate 
and red gold ; and when they are old, we are firin to run their 
errands to get out of sight of their did leathern visages. Well, 
old De Lacy should have stayed at home and watched hip falcon. 
But it is all one to us, Stephen, and we may make some 
vantage to-day, for these boon have plundered more than one 
castle.” i * * 4 

“ Ay, ay,” answered Pontoys, “ the boor to the booty, and the 
banner-man to the boor, a right pithy proverb. Butj prithee, 
canst thou say why his pageship leads us not forward yeti" 

“Pshaw I" answered Oenvil, “the shake I gave him has 
addled his brains— or perchance he has not swallowed all his 
team yet; sloth it is not, for *tis a forward oockeril for his 
yean, wherever honbur is to be wpn.— See, they now begin to 
move. — Well, it is a singular thing this gentle blood, Stephen ; 
for here is % child whom I but now baffled like a schoolboy 
must lead us greybeards where we may get our heads loroken, 
and that at the command of a light lady.” 

“I warrant Sir Damian is secretary to my pretty lady,” 
answered Stephen Pontoys, “ as this sprkpdd Amelot is to Sir 
Damian ; and so we poor men must obey and keep ore mouths 
shot." 

“ Bat our eyes open, Stephen Pontoys — forget not that* 

They were by this time out of the gates of, the castle, and 



i of a Knight was, in shape, a long streamer, sod laAfed 

tail: thr> banner of a Banneret ms square, and sow ftwcsaJ 

1 other by cutting the ends from tbs pennon. It was that the esre. 

menyvwi li m n e d <tt> the pennon of John ChtaBca, by tas Black Prince 
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upon the wad leading to the Tillage, in which, es they under- 
stood by the intelligence of the mbming, Wenlock was besieged 
or blockaded by a greatly superior number of the insurgent 
common*. Amelot rode at the head of the troop, still embar- 
rassed at the affront which he had received in presence of the 
aeidism, and lost in meditating how he was to eke out that 
deficiency of experience, which on former occasions had been 
supplied by the counsels of the banner-man, with whom be was 
ashamed to seek a reconciliation. But Genvil was not of a 
nature absolutely sullen,* though a habitual grumbler. He rode 
up to the page, and having anode his obeisance, respectfully 
asked him whether it were not well that some one or two of 
thhir number pricked forward upon good horses to loam how it 
stood with Wenlock, and whether they should be able to cofoe 
np in time to bis assistance. 

“ Rethinks, banner-man,” answered Amelot, “you should 
take the ruling of the troop, since you know so fittingly what 
shouldsbe done. You may bo the fitter to command, because — 
But I wilPnot upbraid you.” 

“ Because I know so ill how to obey,” replied Genvil ; “ that 
is what you would say ; and, by my faith, 1 cannot deny but 
there may be some truth in it. But is it not peevish in tbee 
to let a fair expedition be unwisely conducted, because of a 
foolish word or a sudden action t — Come, let it be peace with 
us.” 

“ With all my heart,” answered Amelbt; “ and I will send 
out an advanced party upon the adventure, as thou hast advised 
me.” 

“ Set it be old Stephen PontoyB and two of the Chester spears 
— he is as wily as an old fox, and neither hope nor fear will 
dttw him a hairbreadth farther than judgment warrants.” 

Amelot eagerly embraced the hint, end, at his command, 
Boatoys and two lances started forward to reconnoitre the road 
before them, and inquire into the condition of those whom they 
were advancing to succour. “ And now that we are on the 
old Sir Page,” said the banner-man, “tell me, if thou 
canst, doth ijpt yonder $ur lady love our handsome knight par 
ensure?” ' * 

* It is a false calumny,” said Amelot, indignantly; “betrothed 
as the is to his uncle, I am convinced she would rather die than 
have such a thought, and so would our master. I ham ntted 
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this heretical ^belief* in thee before now, Genvil, and I have 
prayed thee to check it. Yoff knbw the thing cannot be, for 
you know they have scene ever met,” 

“ How Should I know that,” said Genvil, “ or then either! 
Watch them ever so close — much water dido past the mill that 
Hob Miller never wots of. They do correspond; that, at least, 
thou canst not deny!” 

“ I do deny it," said Amelot, “ae I deny all that can toneh 
their honour.” 

“ Then how, in Heaven's name, comes he by such perfect 
knowledge of her motions, as he has displayed no longer since 
th«i the morning!” * 

“ How should I tell!” answered the page ; “ there be stthh 
things, surely, as aunts and good angels, and if there be one on 
earth deserves their protection, it is Dame Eveline Berenger.” 

“ Well said, Master Counsel-keeper,” replied Genvil, laugh- 
ing; “but that will hardly pass on an old trooper. — Saints and 
angels, quotha! most saint-like doings, I warrant you.” o 
The page was about to continue his angry vindication, when 
Stephen PontoyB and his followers returned upon the spur. 
“ Wonlock holds out bravely,” he exdaimed, “ though he is 
felly girded in with these boots. The large crossbows am 
doing good service ; and I little doubt his making his place 
good till we come up, if it please you to ride something sharply 
They have assailed the barriers, and were dose up to them even 
now, but were driven*oack with small success. " 

The party were now put in as rapid motion ag might consist 
with order, aqd soon reached the top of a small eminence, 
beneath which lay the village where Wenlook was making his 
defence. The air rung with the cries and shouts of the in- 
surgents, who, numerous as bees, and poeseeeed of that dogged 
spirit of eourageso peculiar to the English, thronged liknaatato 
the barriers, and endeavoured to break»dow» the palisades, or to 
climb over them, in despite of the showers of stones and arrows 
from within, by which they suffered great loss, as well as by 
tin awards and battle-axes of the men-at-arms, whenever they 
came to hand-blows, b , » .< 

“We era in time, wb are in time,” said Amelot, dropping the 
reins of his bridle, and joyfbUy clapping Ms hand* ; P shake thy 
banner abroad, Genvil*- give Wenlook and ha* follows a fair 
vW of ii— Comrade*, halt— breathe your bones for a moment. 
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— Hark hither, Genvil — If we descend by .yonder broad path- 
way into the meadow utfiere the cSfttle are ” 

“ Bravo, my young falcon I" replied Genvil, whose love of 
battle, like that of the war-hone of Job, kindled at the eight of 
the spears, %ad at the sound of the trumpet ; “ we shall have 
then an easy field for a charge on yonder knaves.’* 

“What a thick black cloud the villains make 1” said Amelot ; 
“ but we will let daylight through it with our lanoea — See Gen- 
vil, the defenders hoist a signal to show they have seen us.” 

* A signal to usf” exclaimed Genvil. *IBy Heaven, it is a 
white flajp— a signal of surrender." 

“ Surrender 1 they cannot dream of it when we are advancing 
to fheir succour,” replied Amelot j when two or three melancholy 
notes fTom the trumpets of the besieged, with a thundering and 
tumultuous acclamation from the besiegers, rendered the feet in- 
disputable. 

“ Down goes Wenlock's pennon,” said Genvil, “ and the churls 
enter the barricades on all points. — Here has been cowardice or 
tnooheiyw-^Wh&t is to be done!” 

“ Advance on them,” said Amelot, "retake the place, and 
deliver the prisoners.” 

“Advance, indeed I” answered the banner-man — “ Not a 
horse’s length by my counsel — we should have every nail in 
our corselets counted with arrow-shot before we got down the 
hill in the free of such a multitude ; and the place to storm 
afterwards— it were mere insanity." • 

“Yet come a little forward along with me,” said the page 
“perhaps we may find some path % which could descend 
unper&faed.’* 

Accordingly, they rode forward a little way to reconnoitre 
the free of the hill, the page still urging the possibility of 
deeoeadtag it unperceived amid the concision, when Genvil 
answered impatiently, ‘tUnpercelved ! — you are already per- 
ceived— here cones a felldw, pricking towards us fast as his 
behst may trot” 

>i >As be spokp, the rider oame up to them. He was a short 
thiek-eet peasant, in an prdinary frieze jacket and hose, with a 
hike cap earns head, which he had beta scarcely able to poll 
over a shook head of red hair, that seemed in arms to repel the 
tavarinm The man’s hands were Moody, and he carried at Ids 
saddlebow a linen bag, which was also stained with Mood. 
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u Ye be of Samian de Lacy's company, be ye not I" sold this 
rude messenger ; and when they ‘answered in the affirmative, 
he proceeded with the same blunt courtesy, “ Hob Miller of 
Twyford commends him to Damian de Lmj, and knowing his 
purpose to amend disorders in the commonwealth, Hob Miller 
sends him toll of the grist which he hath grinded]" and with 
that he took from the bag a human head, and tendered it to 
Amelot. 

“ It is Wenlock’s head," said Qenvil — “how his eyes stare I” 
“ They will start after no more wenches now,” said the beer 
— “ I have cured him of caterwauling.” • t 

“ Thou I" and Amelot, stepping back in disgust and indig- 
nation. " 

»“ Yes, I myself,” replied the peasant ; “I am Grand Justi- 
ciary of the Commons, for lack of a better.” 

“ Grand hangman, thou wouldst say,” replied GeaviL t 
“ Call it what thou list,” replied the peasant. “ Truly, it 
behoves men in state to give good example. I’U bid no man do 
that I am not ready to do mysel£ It is as easy to hang a man, 
aa to aay hang him ; we will have no splitting of offices in this 
new world, which is happily set up in old England.” . 

“Wretch!" said Amelot, “take back thy bloody token to 
them that sent thee I Hadst thou not come upon assurance, 
I had pinned thee to the earth with my lance — But, he assured, 
your cruelty shall be fearfully aveapd. — Come, GenvU, let us 
to our men ; there ifftao farther use in abiding hem.” 

The fellow, who had expected a very diffiatent reception, stood 
staring after t^iem tor a few moments, then replaced his bloody 
trophy in the wallet, and rode back to those who sent Urn, 

“ This comes of meddling with men’s awur* Uu," said Genvil ; 
“ Sir Damian would needs brawl with Wenlock about his deal- 
fo gs with ifrfa miller's wife, and you gee th#y 
a favourer of their enterprise; it will be well if others do not 
take up tire same opinion.— I wish ‘we were rid of the trouble 
which such suspicions may bring upon us — ay, were it at the 
price of my beet hone— I am like to lose him at any rate pith 
the day’s hard service, and I would it were the' worst it is to 
cost us.” 

The party returned, wearied and discomforted, to the castle 

t the Gatfe Doloureusa, and not witfcowt losing several of theft 
saber by the way, some straggling owing to the weariness at 
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their horses, and others taking the opportunity of* desertion, us 
oMer to join with the hands 6f iddurgents and plunderers, who 
had now gathered together in different quarters, and were 
augmented by reeruits from the dissolute soldiery. 

Amelcffc, Bn his return to the castle, found that the state of 
his master was still very precarious and that the Lady Eveline, 
though much exhausted, had not yet retired to rest, but was 
awaiting his return with impatience. He was introduced to 
her aocfkdingly, and, with a heavy heart, mentioned the in- 
effectual event of his expedition. 

“ How the saints have pity upon us !” said the Lady Eveline ; 
“for it seems as if a plague or pest attached to me, and ex- 
teifded itself to all who interest themselves in my welfare. 
From the moment they do bo, their very virtues become snares 
to them ; and what would in every other case recommend them 
to honour is turned to destruction to the friends of Eveline 
Berenger.” 

“ Fear not, fair lady,” said Amelot ; “ there are still men 
enough in ^ny master’s camp to put down these disturbers of 
the public peace. I will but abide to receive his instructions, 
and will hence to-morrow, and draw out a force to restore quiet 
in this part of the country.” 

“ Alas 1 you know not yet the worst of it,” replied Eveline. 
“Since you went hence, w* have received certain notice, that 
when the soldiers at Sir Damian’s camp heard of the accident 
which he this morning met with, already discontented with the 
inactive life which they had of late led, and dispirited by the 
hurts and reported death of their leader, they have altogether 
broket up and dispensed their forces. — Yet be of good courage, 
Amelot^ she said ; “ this house is strong enough to bear out a 
worse tempest than any that is likely to be poured on it ; and 
I f all men desert your master in wounds and affliction, it 
becomes yet more the part of Eveline Berenger to shelter and 
pseteot her deliverer.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY‘EIGHTH. 

Let oor proud trumpet thake their castle vail, 

Menacing death and ruin. 

Otwat. 

The evil news with which the last chapter ooaoluded were 
necessarily told to Damian de Lacy, as the person whom they 
chiefly concerned ; and Lady Eveline herself undertook the task 
of communicating them, mingling what ahe said with tears, and 
again interrupting thorn tears to suggest topics of hope and ohm- 
fort, which carried no oonsolation to her own boaom. 

The wounded knight continued with his face tamed towards 
her, listening to the disastrous tidings, as one who was no 
otherwise affected by them than as they regarded her who told 
the story. When she bad done speaking, he continued «ss in a 
reverie, with his eyes so intently fixed upon her, that she rose 
up, with the purpose of withdrawing from looks by which she 
felt herself embarrassed. He hastened to speak, that he might 
prevent her departure. “ All that you have said, fair lady," he 
replied, “had been enough, if told by another, to have broken 
my heart; for it tdle me that the power and 1 honour of tty 
house, so solemnly committed to my charge, have been blasted 
in my misfortunes. ‘But when I look upon you, and hear your 
voice, I forget everything, saving that you have been rescued, 
and are here |n honour and safety. Let me therefore prey iff 
your goodness that I may be removed from the Which 
holds you, and sent elsewhere. I am in no shape ‘worthy of 
your farther can; since I have no longer the swords of others 
at my disposal, and am totally unable for the present - to draw 
my own." * ' * • 

“And if you are generous enough to think of me ha ycttr 
own misfortunes, noble knight," answered Eveline, “can yen 
suppose that I forget wherefore, and in who* reedae, these 
wounds wen incurred 1 No, Damian, speak- not, of reawtal*- 
while there is a tnnefrof the Garde Dolour-ease standing, within 
that turret shall you find shelter and protection. Sash, I am 
well assured, would he the pleasure of y m nude; were he has 
m person," 
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It seemed as if a sudden pang of his wound had seized upon 
Damian; for, repeating. the lords'' “My unde!” he writhed 
himself round, and averted his face from Eveline ; then, again 
composing himself, replied, “Alas! knew my unde how ill I 
have obeyuddiis precepts, instead of shdtering me within this 
house he would command me to be flung from the battle- 
ments I ” 

“ Fear not his displeasure,” said Eveline, again preparing to 
withdraw*; “ hut endeavour, by the composure of your spirit, to 
aid the healing of your wounds ; when, I ddtabt not, you will 
be able again to establish good. order in the Constables juris- 
diction, long before his return.” 

She coloured as she pronounced the last words, and hastily 
left the apartment. When she was in her own chamber she 
dismissed her other attendants and retained Bose. “What 
dost thyu flunk of these things, my wise maiden and mom- 
trees t” said she. 

“ I would,” replied Rose, “ either that this young knight had 
never enteral this castle— or that, being here, he could pre- 
sently leave it— or, that he could honourably remain here for 
ever.” . 

“ What dost thou mean by remaining here for ever f ” said 
Eveline, sharply and hastily. 

“ Let me answer that question with another — How long has 
‘the Constable of Chester been absent from England 1 ” 

“Three years come Saint Clement’s flhy,” said Eveline; 
“ and what of that 1 ” 

“ Nay, nothing ; but^~ — 

“ But what 1—1 command you to speak out.' 

“A few weeks will place your hand at your own disposal." 

“ And think you, Bose," said Eveline, rising with dignity, 
“ that thorn are no bonds save those which are drawn by the 
scribe's pen 1— We know little of the Constable’s adventures; 
but we know enough to show that his towering hopes have fallen, 
and Ids sword and courage proved too weak to change the 
fortanee of the .Sultan Saladin. Suppose him returning some 
brief rime herqje, as we have seen so many crusaders regain 
their homes, poor and broken in health— dhppose that he finds 
hie lends laid waste, and his followers dispersed, by the conse- 
quence of their late misfortunes, how would it sound should he 
also find that his betrothed bride had wedded and endowed 
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with her substance* the nephew whom he most trusted t— Dost 
thou think such an engagement is like, a Lombard’s mortgage, 
which must be redeemed on the very day, else forfeiture is sure 
to be awarded ? ” 

“I cannot tell, madam,” replied Rose ; “but thfoy that keep 
their covenant to the letter, are, in my country, held bound to 
no more.” 

“That is a Flemish fashion, Rose,” said her mistress ; “but 
the honour of a Norman is not satisfied with an observance so 
limited. What 1 4/ouldst thou have my honour, my affections, 
my duly, all that is most valuable to a woman, depend on the 
same progress of the kalendar which a usurer watches for the 
purpose of seizing on a forfeited pledge !~Am I such a filers 
commodity, that I must belong to one man if he akfaw me 
before Michaelmas, to another if he comes afterwards No, 
Rose ; I did not thus interpret my engagement, sanctioned ns 
it was by the special providence of Our Lady of the Garde 
Doloureuse.” 

“ It is a feeling worthy of you, my dearest lady,” answered 
the attendant ; “yet you are so young — so beset with peril*'— 
so much exposed to calumny — that I, at least, looking forward 
to the time when you may have a legal companion and pro- 
tector, see it as an extrication from much doubt and danger.” 

“Do not think of it, Rose,” ’answered Eveline ; “do not 
liken your mistress to those provident dames, who, while one ' 
husband yet lives, fftough in old age or weak health, are pru- 
dently engaged in plotting for another.” 

“ Enough, c my dearest lady,” said #Rose “ yet not so. 
Permit me one word more. Since you are determined not to 
avail yourself of your freedom, even when the fatal period of 
your engagement is expired, why suffer this young man to 
share our solitude t— -He is surely well enough to be removed 
to some other place of security. Let us resume our former 
sequestered mode of life, until Providence send us some better or 
more certain prospects.” 

Eveline sighed — looked down— then looking upwards, once 
more had opened her lips to express hpr willingness to enforce so 
reasonable an arrangement, but for Damian’s ' recent wounds, 
and the distracted state of the country, when she was iater- 
rupted by the shrill sound of trumpets, Mown before the gate of 
ttfe castle ; end Raoul, with anxiety on his brow, same Imping 
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to Inform his lady, that a knight^ attended by a (Tursuivant-at- 

arms, in the royal lively, with a Strong guard, was in front of 
the castle, and demanded admittance in the name of the King. 

Eveline paused a moment ere she replied, “ Not even to the 
King’s order shall the castle of my ancestors be opened, until 
we are well assured of the person by whom, and the purpose for 
which, it is demanded. We will ourself to the gate, and learn 
the meaning of this summons — My veil, Bose; and call my 
women.'*- Again that trumpet sounds 1 Alas I it rings like a 
signal to death and ruin,” 

-The prophetic apprehensions of Eveline were not false; for 
scarce had she reached the door of the apartment, when she was 
met by the page Amelot, in a state of such disordered appre- 
hension as an flbve of chivalry was scarce on any ocoasion per- 
mitted to display. “ Lady, noble lady,” he said, hastily bending 
his knee to Eveline, “ save my dearest master 1 — You, and you 
alone, can save him at this extremity.” 

“If* said Eveline, in astonishment — “I save him! — And 
from what danger? — God knows how willingly !” 

There she stopped short, as if afraid to trust herself with 
expressing .what rose to her lips. 

“Guy Montbermer, lady, is at the gate, with a pursuivant 
and the royal banner. The hereditary enemy of the House of 
Lacy, thus accompanied, comes hither for no good — the extent 
of the evil I know not, but fin: evil he comes. My master slew 

his nephew at the field of Malpas, and tlfcrefore” He was 

here interrupted by another flourish of trumpets, which rung, 
as if in shrill impatience, through the vaults «f the ancient 
fortress? 

The Lady Eveline hasted to the gate, and found that the 
wvrdns, and others who attended there, were looking on each 
other with doubtful and alarmed countenances, which they 
turned upon her at her arrival, as if to seek from their mistress 
tile comfort and the oourage’ which they could not communicate 
to each other. Withont the gate, mounted, and in complete 
armour, was an elderly and stately knight, whose raised visor 
and bearer deyressed, showed a beard already grizzled. Beside 
him appeared the pursuivant on horseback, the royal arms 
emb roidere d on his heraldio dress of office, and all the import- 
ance of offended consequence on his wnfutenanoe, which was 
shaped by his barret-can and triple plume. They were attended 
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by a body of-about« fifty soldiers, arranged under the guidon of 
England. •* * 

When the Lady Eveline appeared at the barrier, the knight, 
after a slight reverence, which seemed more in formal courtesy 
than in kindness, demanded if he saw the daughter wf Raymond 
Berenger. “ And is it,” he continued, when he had received an 
answer in the affirmative, “ before the castle of that approved 
and favoured servant <xf the House of Aiyou, that King Henry’s 
trumpets have thrice sounded, without obtaining an 'entrance 
for those who are honoured with their Sovereign’s command 1” 

“ My condition,” answered Eveline, “ must excuse my caution. 

I am a lone maiden, residing in a frontier fortress. 1 may 
admit no one without inquiring his purpose, and being assured 
that his entrance consists with the safety of the place, and mine 
own honour.” 

“ Since you are so punctilious, lady,” replied Monthermer, 

“ know, that in the present distracted state of the country, it 
is his Grace the king’s pleasure to place within your .walls a 
body of men-at-arms, sufficient to guard this impoltant castle, 
both from the insurgent peasants, who hum and slay, and from 
the Welsh, who, it must be expected, will, according to their 
wont in time of disturbance, make incursions on the frontiers. 
Undo your gates, then, Lady of Berenger, and suffer his Grace’s 
forces to enter the castle.” 

“ Sir Knight,” answered the lady, “ this castle, like every * 
other fortress in England, is the King’s by law ; but by law 
also I am the keeper and defender of it ; and it is the tenure 
by which my ancestors held these land* I have men enough 
to maintain the Garde Doloureuse in my time, as my father, 
and my grandfather before him, defended it in thorn. She 
King is gracious to send me succours, but I need not the aid of 
hirelings j neither do I think it safe to admit such into my 
castle, who may, in tins lawless time) make themselves masters 
of it for other thon'its lawful mistfisss.” 

“ Lady,” replied the old warrior, “ his Once is net ignorant 
of the motives which produce a contumacy like a thia It is not 
«qy apprehension for the royal forces which iqfluanoea yon, a 
royal vassal, in this ftfraotory conduct* X might prooeed upon 
your fefhaal to proclaim you a traitor- to the Crown, but the 
King remembers the Services of your father. Know, then, we 
u& not ignorant that Damian da Lacy, accused of inatigeting 
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and heading this insurrection, and of deserting hiif duty in the 
field, and abandoning* a noble comrade to the swords of the 
brutal peasants, has found shelter under 1 this roof, with little 
credit to your loyalty as a vassal, or your conduct as a high- 
bom mafdefl. Deliver him up to us, and I will draw off these 
men-at-arms, and dispense, though* I may scarce answer doing 
so, with the occupation of the castle.” 

* Guy do Monthermer,” answered Eveline, "he that throws 
a stain "on my name, speaks falsely and unworthily; as for 
Damian de Lacy, he knowB how to defend ifla own fame. This 
only let’nre say, that, while h» takes his abode in the castle of 
the betrothed of his kinsman, she delivers him to no one, least 
of*all to his well-known feudal enemy — Drop the portcullis, 
Wardens, and let it not be raised without my special order." * 

The portcullis, as she spoke, fell rattling and clanging to tho 
ground, and 'Monthermer, in baffled spite, remained excluded 
from the castle. “ Unworthy lady” — he began in passion, then 
checking himself, said calmly to the pursuivant, “ Ye are witness 
that She hath admitted that the traitor is within that castle, — 
ye ate witness that, lawfully summoned, this Eveline Berenger 
refuses to*deliver him up. Do your duty, Sir Pursuivant, as is 
usual in such eases." 

The pursuivant then advanced, and proclaimed, in the formal 
and fatal phrase befitting the occasion, that Eveliue Berenger, 
lawfully summoned, refusing to admit the King’s forces into 
her castle, and to deliver np the body of a false traitor, called 
Damian de Lacy, had heTself incurred the penalty of high 
treason, and had involved within the same doom all who aided, 
ahettfe&, or maintained her in holding out the said castle against 
their allegiance to Henry of Anjou. The trumpets, so soon as 
the voice of the herald had ceased, confirmed the doom he had 
pronounced, by a long and ominous peal, startling from their 
nests the owl and the ravdn, who replied to it by their ill-bodiug 
screams. 

The defenders of the castlo looked on each other with blank 
and dqjected countenances, while Monthermer, raising aloft his 
lands, declaimed , as he tinned his horse from the castle gate, 
"When I next approach the Garde boloureuse, it will be 
not menily to intimate, bat to execute, the mandate of my 
Sovereign.” 

* Aa Eveline stood pensively to behold the retreat of MontW- 
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mer and his v associates, and to oonaider what was to be done 
in this emergency, she heanTone of the Flemings, in a low tone, 
ask an Englishman, who stood beside him, what was the mean- 
ing of a traitor. 

"One who betrayeth a trust reposed — a betray&,”°Baid the 
interpreter. 

The phrase which he used recalled to Eveline's memory her 
boding vision or dream. “ Alas i n she said, <( the vengeance of 
tiie fiend is about to be accomplished. Widow’d wife and 
wedded maid — thebe epithets have long been mine. Betrothed 1 
woe’s me! it is tho key-stone of my destiny. Betrayer I am now 
denounced, though, thank God, I am clear from the guilt 1 It 
only follows that I should be betrayed, and the evil prophecy 
Will be fulfilled to the very letter.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINTH. 

Out on ye, owls ; Nothing but songs of death f 

Richard* III. 

More than three months had elapsed since the event nar- 
rated in the last chapter, and it had been the precursor of 
others of still greater importance, which will evolve themselves 
in the course of our narrative. But, as we profess to present 
to the reader not a precise detail of circumstances, according to 
their order and date, but a series of pictures, endeavouring to 
exhibit the most striking incidents before the eye or fcjuigina- 
tion of those whom it may concern, we therefore open a new 
scene, and bring other actors upon the stage. 

Along a wasted tract of country, more than twelve miles 
distant from the Ctarde Doloureuse, in the heat bf a Sommer 
noon, which shed a burning lustre on the silent valley, arid the 
blackened ruins of the cottages with which it had been once 
graced, two travellers walked slowly, whose palmer cloaks, 
pilgrims’ staves, large slouched hate, with a scallepahell bound 
on the front of each, Ibove all, the cross, cut in rod doth upon 
thefr shoulders, marked than as pilgrims who had accom- 
plished their vow, arid had returned from that &tal bourim 
from which, in those days, returned so fow of the thousands 
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who visited it, whether in the love of enjerpriss, or in thfe 
ardour of devotion. 

The pilgrims had passed that morning through a scene of 
devastation similar to, and scarce surpassed in misery by, those 
which they had often trod during the wars of the Cross. They 
had seen hamlets which appeared have suffered all the fury 
of military execution, the houses being burned to the ground ; 
and in many cases the carcasses of the miserable inhabitants, or 
rather relics of such objects, were suspended on temporary 
gibbets, or on the trees, .which had been allowed to remain 
standing) only, it would seem, to serve the convenience of the 
executioners. Living creatures they saw none, excepting those 
wild denizens of nature who seemed silently resuming the now 
wasted district, horn which they might have been formerly 
expelled by the course of civilisation. Their ears were no less 
disagreeably occupied than their eyes. The pensive travellers 
might indeed hear the screams of the raven, as if lamenting 
the deegy of the carnage on which he had been gorged ; and 
now and then the plaintive howl of some dog, deprived of his 
home and master ; but no sounds which argued either labour 
or domestication of any kind. 

The sable figures, who, with wearied steps, as it appeared, 
travelled through these scenes of desolation and ravage, seemed 
assimilated to them in appearance. They spoke not with each 
other — they looked not to each other — but one, the shorter of 
the pair, keeping about half-a-pace in frost of his companion, 
they moved slowly, as priests returning from a sinner’s death- 
bed, or rather as specjxes flitting along the precincts of a 
churchyard. 

At length they reached a grassy mound, on the top of which 
was placed one of those receptacles for the dead of the ancient 
British chiefs of distinction, called Kist-vaen, which are com- 
posed of upright fragments of granite, so placed as to form a 
stone coffin, or something* bearing that resemblance. The 
sepulchre had been long violated by the victorious Saxons, 
either in scorn, or in idle curiosity, or because treasures were 
Supposed to be* sometimes concealed in such spots. The huge 
fiat stone wbiflfi had om^'been the cover*of the coffin, if so it 
might be termed, lay broken in two pieces at some distance 
fippm the sepulchre ; and, overgrown an the fragments were 
tttb grass and lichens, shewed plainly that the lid had been 
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removed to ’ts present situation many yean before. A stunted 
and doddered oak still spread its branches oyer the open and 
rude mausoleum, as if the Druid’s badgl and emblem, shattered 
and storm-broken, ras still bending to offer its protection to 
the last remnants of thrr worship. , , 

“This, then, is the Kut-vaen,” said the shorter pilgrim; 
“and here we must abide tidings of our scout. But what, 
Philip Guarine, have we to expect as an explanation of the 
devastation which we have traversed 1” * 

“Some incursioji of the Welsh wolves, my lord,” replied 
Guarine; “and, by Our Lady, here lies a poor Saxpn sheep 
whom they have snapped up.” ' 

The Constable (for he was the pilgrim who had walked fore- 
most) turned as he heard his squire speak, and saw the corpse 
of a man amongst the long grass ; by which, indeed, it was so 
hidden, that he himself had passed without notice, what the 
esquire, in less abstracted mood, had not failed to observe. The 
leathern doublet of the slain bespoke him an English peaaantr— 
the body lay on its face, and the arrow which had caused hjs 
death still stuck in his back. 

Philip Guarine, with* the cool indifference of one accustomed 
to such scenes, drew the shaft from the man’s badk, as com- 
posedly as he would have removed it from the body of a deer 
With similar indifference the Constable signed to his esquire to 
give him the arrow — looked at it with indolent curiosity, and 
then said, “ Thou h^t forgotten thy old craft, Guarine, when 
thou callest that a Welsh shaft. Trust me, it flew from a 
Norman bow ; but why it should be found in the body of that 
English churl,' I can. ill guess.” 

“ Some runaway serf, I would warrant — some mongrel cur, 
who had joined the Welsh pack of hounds,” answered the 
esquire. 

“It may be so," said the Constable; “but I rather augur 
some civil war among the Lords .Marchers themselves. The 
Welsh, indeed, sweep the villages, and leave nothing behind 
them but blood and ashes, but here even castles seem to have 
been stormed and taken. May God send us good news of the 
Garde Dolourense I” , * * 

“ Ameal” replied his squire ; “but V Renault Vidal brings 
it, 'twill be tire first .time he has proved a bird of good omen. ' 
i‘ Philip,” said % Constable, “I have ahwriy foM thee then 
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art a jealoutfpated fool How many timps has#Vidal shotin 
Us faith in doubt— his address 'in difficulty — his courage in 
battle — his patience under suffering 1” 

“ It may be all very true, my lord,” replied Ouarine ; “ yet 
—but what avails to speak 1 — I own he has done you some- 
times good service ; but loath were. I that your life or honour 
were at the mercy of Renault VidaL" 

“In the name of all the saints, thou peevish and suspicious 
fool, what is it thou canst found upon to his prejudice T” 

“ Nothing, my lord, ’’.replied Guarine, ‘tt>ut instinctive sus- 
picion eng aversion. The child, that, for the firet time, sees a 
snake knows nothing of its ‘evil properties, yet he will not 
chase it and tako it up as he would a butterfly. Such is my 
dislike of Vidal — I cannot help it. I could pardon the man 
his malicious and gloomy sidelong looks, when he thinks no one 
observes him; but his sneering laugh I cannot forgive — it is 
like ttte beast we heard of in Judea, who laughs they say before 
he teaQi and destroys.” 

“ Philip*” said de Lacy, “lam sorry for thee — sorry, from 
my soul, to see such a predominating and causeless jetdousy 
occupy the brain of a gallant old soldier. Here, in this last 
misfortune, to recall no more ancient proofs of his fidelity, 
could he mean otherwise than well with us, when, thrown 
by shipwreck upon the coast of Wales, we would have been 
doomed to instant death, had the Gymri recognised in me the 
Constable of Chester, and in thee hisotrusty esquire, the 
executioner of his commands against the Welsh in so many 
instancies t” . 

“I •acknowledge,” said Philip Guarine, “de&th had surely 
been our fortune, had not that man’s ingenuity represented ns 
as pilgrims, and under that character, acted as our interpreter 
—and in that character he entirely precluded us from getting 
information from any oqp respecting the state of thinge here, 
which it behoved your lordship much to know, and which I 
must needs say looks gloomy and suspicious enough,” 

“ Still art thou a fool, Guarine,” said the Constable ; “ for, look 
you, had Vidal meant ill by us, why should he not have betrayed 
ns to the Webb, or suffered us, by showing such knowledge as 
thou nod I may have of their gibberish, to betray ourselves 1” 

“ Well, my lord,” said Guarine, “ I may be silenced but not 
satisfied, dll the fair words he can speak— all the foie tones 
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he can play-vRenaulfc Vidal will be to my eyes ever a dark and 
suspicions man, with features 'always reedy to mould themselves 
into the fittest form to attract confidence ; with a tongue framed 
to utter the most flattering and agreeable words at one time, and 
at another to play shrewd plainness or blunt honesty; and on 
eye, which, when he tbinke-himself unobserved, contradicts every 
assumed expression of features, every protestation of honesty, 
and every word of courtesy or cordiality to which his tongue 
has given utterance. But I speak not more on the "subject ; 
only I am an old rfiastiff, of the true breed — I love my master, 
but cannot endure some of thoee,whom he favours ; and yonder, 
as I judge, comes Vidal, to give us such an account of our situa- 
tion as it shall please him.” * 

' A horseman was indeed seen advancing in the path towards 
the Kist-vaen, with a hasty pace ; and his dress, in which some- 
thing of the Eastern fashion was manifest, with the fantastic 
attire usually worn by men of his profession, made the Constable 
aware that the minstrel, of whom they were speaking, was 
rapidly approaching them. * . 

Although Hugo de Lucy rendered this attendant no more 
than what in justice he supposed his services demanded, when 
he vindicated him from the suspicions thrown out by Guarino, 
yet at the bottom of his heart he had sometimes shared those 
suspicions, and was often angry at himself, as a just and honest 
man, for censuring, on the slight testimony of .looks, and some- * 
times casual expressions, a fidelity which seemed to be proved 
by many acts of seal and integrity. 

When Vidjl approached and dismounted to make his 
obeisance, his master hasted to speak to him in wards of 
favour, as if conscious he had been partly sharing Guarine’s 
unjust judgment upon him, by even listening to it. "Wel- 
come, my trusty Vidal,” he said; “thou hast been the raven 
that fed us an the mountains of Wales, be now the dove that 
brings us good tidings from the Marches.' — Thou art silent. 
What mean these downcast looks— that embarrassed carriage 
— that cap plucked down o’er thine eyeal — In God’s name, 
men, speak I— Fear not for me— I can bear wow than tongue 
o t man may tell. Thou hast seen me in the wan of Pales- 
tine when my toave followers fell, man by men, wound me, 
end when I was left well-nigh alone— and did I Wendt then! - 
—Thou hast seen me when the ship's keel lay grating on dm 
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took, and the "billows flew in foam over her deck— 4lid I blench 
then t — No — nor will l now.”* "• 

“Boast not,” said the minstrel, looking fixedly upon the 
Constable, as the former assumed the port and countenance of 
one who*sete Fortune and her utmost malice at defiance — 
“ boast not, lest thy bands be made strong.” 

There was a pause of a minute, during which the group 
formed at this instant a singular picture. 

Afraid* to ask, yet ashamed to teem to fear the ill tidings 
which impended, the Constable confronted lis messenger with 
person erect, arms folded, and Jbrow expanded with resolution ; 
while the minstrel, carried beyond his usual and guarded apathy 
by the interest of the moment, bent on his master a keen fixed 
glance, as if to observe whether his courage was real or assumed. 

Philip Quarine, on the other hand, to whom Heaven, in 
assigning him a rough exterior, had denied neither sense nor 
observation, kept his eye in turn firmly fixed on Vidal, as if 
endeavouring to determine what was the character of that deep 
interest whfch gleamed in the minstrel’s looks apparently, and 
was unable to ascertain whether it was that of a faithful do- 
mestic sympathetically agitated by the bad news with which 
ha was about to afflict his master, or that of an executioner 
standing with his knife suspended over his victim, deferring 
his blow until he should discover where it would be most 
| sensibly frit. In Guarine’s mind, prejudiced, perhaps, by the 
previous opinion he had entertained, the*latter sentiment so 
decidedly predominated, that he longed to raise his staff, and 
strike down to the earth the servant, who aeeme^thuB to enjoy 
tiie protracted Bufferings of their common master. 

At length a convulsive movement crossed the brow of the 
Constable, and Guarine, when he beheld a sardonic smile be- 
gin to curi Vidal’s lip, could keep silence no longer. “Vidal,” 
be js&id, “ thou art a”- • 

“A hearer of bad tidings,” said Vidal, interrupting him, 

therefore subject to the misconstruction of every fool who 
cannot distinguish between the author of harm, and him who 
tmwillingly reports it.” , 

** To what purpose this delay 1” said th* Constable. “ Come, 
Sir Mhutral, I will spare you a pang — Eveline has forsaken 
and forgotten me?” 

The minstrel assented by a low inclination. 
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Hugo deh Lacy paced a short torn before the stone mono* 
ment, endeavouring to conquer* the deep emotion which he 
fidt. “ I forgive her,” he said. “ Forgive, did I say — Alas I 
I have nothing to forgive. She used hit the right I left in 
her hand — yes — our date of engagement was out— she had heard 
of my losses — my defeats— rthe destruction of my hopes— the 
expenditure of my wealth ; and has taken the first opportunity 
which strict law afforded to break off her engagement with one 
bankrupt in fortune and fame. Many a maiden would have 
done — perhaps in prudence should have done — -this y— ' but that 
woman's name should not have been Eveline Berengar.V 

He leaned on his esquire’s arm, and for an instant laid his 
head on his shoulder with a depth of emotion which Guarine had 
never before seen him betray, and which, in awkward kindness, 
he could only attempt to console by bidding bis master “be of 
good courage — he had lost but a woman." 

“This is no selfish emotion, Philip,” said the Oongt&ble, 
resuming self-command. “I grieve less that she has left me, 
than that she has misjudged me — that she has treated me as 
the pawnbroker does Ms wretched creditor, who arrests the 
pledge as the very moment elapses within which it might have 
been relieved. Did she then think that I in my torn would 
have been a creditor so rigid f — that I, who, since I knew her, 
scarce deemed myself worthy of her when I had wealth and 
fame, should insist on her sharing my diminished and degraded 
fortunes! How liUle she ever knew me, or how selfish must 
she have supposed my misfortunes to have made me 1 But be 
it so— she is gone, and may she be happy. The thought that 
she disturbed me shall pass from my mind ; and I wiH think 
she has done that which I myself, as her best friend, must in 
honour have advised.” 

So saying, his countenance, to the surprise of Ms attendants, 
resumed its usual firm composure. 

“ I give you joy,” said the esquire, is a whisper to toe 
minstrel; “your evil news have wounded 'less deeply than, 
doubtless, you believed was possible.” 

“Alas!” replied the minstrel, “I have others and vrome 
behind.” • , 

This answer was made in «n equivocal tone of voice, cor 
responding to toe peculiarity of his manner, and, like that seem- 
ing emotion, of a deep but very doubtful character. 
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“Eveline Berenger is then married,” said thtf Constable; 
“and, let me make a Tyild guess, -J«-she has not abandoned the 
family, though she has forsaken the individual— she is still 
a Lacy t ha f — Dolt that thou art, wilt then not understand 
me 1 She it manned to Damian de Lacy — to my nephew !’’ 

The effort with which the Constable gave breath to this sup- 
position formed a strange contrast to the constrained smile to 
which he compelled his features while he uttered it. With suck 
a smile irman about to drink poison might name a health, as he 
put the fatal beverage to his lips. 

“No,.n»y Lord — not married, ’’ answered the minstrel, with 
an emphasis on the word, which the Constable knew how to 
interpret. 

“No, no,” he replied quickly, “not married, perhaps, but 
engaged — troth-plighted. Wherefore not) The date of her 
old affiance was out, why not enter into a new engagement!” 

“ The Lady Eveline and Sir Damian de Lacy are not affianced 
that I know of,” answered his attendant. 

This reply drove De Lacy’s patience to extremity. 

“Dogl dost thou triflo with met” he exclaimed: “Vile 
wire-pinch$r, thou torturest met Speak the worst at once, 
or I will presently make thee minstrel to the household of 
Satan.” 

Calm and collected did the minstrel reply, — “The Lady 
Eveline and Sir Damian are neither married nor affianced, my 
lord. They have loved and lived together^par amours. 1 * 

“ Dog, and son of a dog,” said De Lacy, “ thou liest !” And, 
seising the minstrel by the breast, the exasperate baron shook 
him with his whole strength. But, great as that strength was, 
it was unable to stagger Vidal, a practised wrestler, in the firm 
posture which he had assumed, any more than his master’s 
wroth could disturb the composure of the minstrel’s hearing. 

“ Confess thou hast lied,” said the Constable, releasing him, 
after having effected by his violence no greater degree of 
a gitation than the exertion of human force produces upon the 
rooking stones of the Druids, which may be shaken, indeed, 
hut not displaced. 

“Were a He to buy«my own life, jred, the lives of all my 
tribe," said the minstrel, “I would not tell one. But truth 
itself is ever termed falsehood when it counteracts the train of 
our passions.” * 
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' “Hear Km, Philip Guarine, hear him 1" exclaimed the 
Constable, turning hastily to* his* squire;: “He tells me of my 
disgrace — of the dishonour Of my houses- of the depravity of 
those whom I have loved the best in the world— -he tells me of 
it with a calm look, an eye composed, an unfaltering tongue.—^- 
Is this — can it be natural 1 , Is J)e Lacy sunk so low, that his 
dishonour shall be told by a common strolling minstrel, as calmly 
as if it were a theme for a vain ballad 1 Perhaps thou wilt 
make it one, ha 1” as he concluded, darting a furious glance at 
the minstrel <• 

“Perhaps I might, my lord,” replied the minstrel, “were 
it not that I must record therein the disgrace of Renault Vidal, 
who served a lord without either patience to bear insults And 
wrongs, or spirit to revenge them on the authors of his shame.” 

“ Thou art right, thou art right, good fellow,” said the Con- 
stable, hastily ; “it is vengeance now alone which is lefj; us— 
And yet upon whom?” 

As he spoke he walked shortly and hastily to and fra ; and, 
becoming suddenly silent, stood still and wrung his*hands with 
deep emotion. 

“ I told thee,” said the minstrel to Guariue, “that my muse 
would find a tender part at last. Dost thou remember the bull- 
fight we saw in Spain ? A thousand little darts perplexed and 
annoyed the noble animal, ere he received the last deadly thrust 
from the lance of the Moorish cavalier." 

“Man, or fiend, bo which thou wilt,” replied Guarinev “that 
can thus drink in with pleasure, and contemplate at your ease, 
the misery of another, I bid thee beware of me I Utter thy 
cold-blooded taunts in some other ear; for if my tongue be 
blunt, I wear a sword that is sharp enough,” 

“ Thou hast seen me amongst swords,” answered the minstrel, 
“and knowest how little terror they have for aueh as I am.” 
Yet as he spoke he drew off from thesssquire. He had, in fact, 
only addressed him in that scut of fulness of heart, which would 
have vented itself in soliloquy if alone, and now poured itself 
out on the nearest auditor, without the speaker being entirely 
conscious of tire sentiments which his speech excited. 

Few minutes had elapsed before the Constable of Ubester 
had regained the calm external semblance with which, until 
tiiis last dreadful wound, he bad borne all the inflictions of 
fortune. He turned towards his followers, and addressed tin 
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minstrel with £is usual calmness, “ Thou art sight, gfcod Mow,* 
he said, “in what thou, saidst to*ue hut now, and I forgive 
thee the taunt which accompanied thy good counsel Speak 
out, in God’s name 1 and speak to one prepared to endure the 
evil which Gfcd hath sent him. Oertes, a good knight is best 
known in battle, and a Christian in the time of trouble and 
adversity.” 

The tone in which the Constable spoke seemed to produce a 
corresponding effect upon the deportment of his followers. The 
minstrel dropped at once the cynical and audacious tone in which 
he had hitherto seemed to tamper with the passions of his 
master ; and in language simple and respectful, and which even 
appfoached to sympathy, informed him of the evil news which 
he had collected during his absence. It was indeed disastrous* 

The refusal of the Lady Eveline Berenger to admit Monther- 
mer an$ his forces into her castle, had of course given circulation 
and credence to all the calumnies which had been circulated to 
her prejudice, and that of Damian de Lacy ; and there were 
many who, for various causes, were interested in spreading and 
supporting these slanders. A large force had been sent into 
the country to subdue the insurgent peasants ; and the knights 
and nobles despatched for that purpose, Med not to avenge to 
the uttermost, upon the wretched plebeians, the noble blood 
which they had spilled during their temporary triumph. 

1 The followers of the unfortunate Wenlock were infected with 
the same persuasion. Blamed by man^ for a hasty and 
cowardly surrender of a post which might have been defended, 
they endeavoured to vindicate themselves by alleging the hostile 
demonftrations of De Lacy’s cavalry as the sole cause of their 
premature submission. 

These rumours, supported by such interested testimony, 
spread wide and far through the land ; and, joined to the nn 
deniable foot that Damian had sought refuge in the strong 
castle of Garde Doloureusd, which was now defending itself 
agalUBt the royal arms, animated the numerous enemies of the 
house of De Lacy, and drove its vassals and friends almost to 
despair, as me) reduced either to disown their feudal allegiance, 
or renounce that still wore sacred fealty which they owed to 
thtfr sovereign. * 

‘At this crisis they received intelligence that the wise and 
active m onar ch by whom the sceptre of England was then 
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swayed, waS 1 moving towards that part of England, at the head 
of a large body of soldiers, for the purpose at once of pressing 
the siege of the Garde Dolourense, and completing the sup- 
pression of the insurrection of the peasantry, which Guv 
Monthermer had nearly accomplished. 

In this emergency, and when the friends and dependants of 
the House of Lacy scarcely know which hand to turn to, 
Randal, the Constable's kinsman, and, after Damian, his heir, 
suddenly appeared amongst them, with a royal oomUdssion to 
raise and commanu such followers of the family aB might not 
desire to be involved in the supposed treason of the Constable's 
delegate. In troublesome times men's vices are forgotten, pro- 
vided they display activity, courage, and prudence, the virtues 
then most required ; and the appearance of. Randal, who was by 
no means deficient in any of these attributes, was received as a 
good omen by the followers of his cousin. They quickly gathered 
around him, surrendered to the royal mandate such strongholds 
as they possessed, and, to vindicate themselves from asy parti- 
cipation in the alleged crimes of Damian, they distinguished 
themselves, under Randal’s command, against such scattered 
bodies of peasantry as still kept the field, or lurked in the moun- 
tains and passes ; and conducted themselves with such severity 
after success, as made the troops even of Monthermer appear 
gentle and element in comparison with those of De Lacy. 
Finally, with the banner of his ancient house displayed, and five 
hundred good men "assembled under it, Randal appeared before 
the Garde Doloureuse, and joined Hernia camp there. 

The castle was already hardly pressed; and the few defenders, 
disabled by wounds, watching, and privation, had nbw the 
additional discouragement to see displayed against their walla 
tho only banner in England, under which they bad hoped force? 
might be mustered for their aid. 

The high-spirited entreaties of Eveline, unbent by ad vomit j 
and want, gradually lost effect on the defenders of the oastle j 
and proposals for surrender were urged and discussed tqr a 
tumultuary council, into which not only the ipferior officers, 
but many of the common men, had thrust themselves, as in a 
period of such general distress as unlooses all the bends of dis- 
cipline, and leaves each man at liberty to speak and act for 
himself. To their surprise, in the midst of their discussions, 
Damian de Lacy, arisen from the sick-bed to which he had been 
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so long confined, appeared among them, pfde and .feeble, his* 
cheek tinged with the ghastly look ‘which is left by long illness 
—he leaned on hie page ’Amelot. “ Gentlemen,” he said, “ and 
soldiers — yet*why should I call you either? — Gentlemen are 
ever ready. to»die in behalf of a lady — soldiers hold life in scorn 
compared to their honour.” , 

“Out upon him ! qut upon him 1” exclaimed some of the 
soldiers, interrupting him j “ he would have us, who are inno- 
cent, die 4he death of traitors, and be hanged in our armour 
over the walls, rather than part with his lemtn.” 

“ Peace, ^irreverent slave 1 ” said Damian, in a voice like 
thunder, “or my last blow shall be a mean one, aimed against 
such* a caitiff as thou art. — And you,” he continued, addressing 
the rest, — “ you, who are shrinking from the toils of your pro. 
fusion, because if you persist in a course of honour, death may 
close them a few years sooner than it needs must — you, who 
are scared like children at the sight of a death’s-head, do not 
suppose £hat Damian de Lacy would desire to shelter himself 
at the expense of those lives which you hold so dear. Make 
your bargain with King Henry. Deliver me up to his justice, 
or his severity ; or, if you like it better, strike my head from 
my body, and hurl it, as a peace-offering, from the walls of the 
castle. To God, in his good time, will I trust for the clear- 
ance of mine honour. In a word, surrender me, dead or alive, 
‘or open the gates and permit me to surrender myself. Only, 
as ye are men, since I may not say better ofye, care at least for 
tike safety of your mistress, and make such terms as may secure 
hub safety, and save yourselves from the dishonour of being 
held cowardly and perjured caitiffs in your graves!” 

“ Methinks the youth speaks well and reasonably," said 
Wilkin Hammock. “Let us e’en make a grace of surrender- 
ing his body up to the Sing, and assure, thereby such terms as 
we can for ourselves and the lady, ere the last morsel of our 
provisum is consumed.” 

“ I would hardly have proposed this measure,” said, or rather 
mumbled, Father Aldrovand, who had recently lost four of his 
front teeth by a atone from a sling, — “ yet, being so generously 
offered by the party principally concerned, I hold with the 
learned scholiast, Volenti non fit ilywria." 

“Priest and Fleming,” said the old banner-man, Ralph Genvil, 
TOl, XU, V 
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“ I see hoV the wind stirreth 70a ; but you deceive yourselves 
if you think to make our*$ r ouifg master, Sir Damian, a scape- 
goat for your light lady. — Nay, never frown nor ftune, Sir 
Damian j if you know not your safest course, we know it for 
you. — Followers of De Lacy, throw yourselves o& your homes, 
and two men on one, if it be necessary — we wifi take this 
stubborn boy in the midst of us, and the dainty squire Amelot 
shall be prisoner too, if he trouble ub with his peevish opposition. 
Then let us make a fair sally upon the siegers. Those who can 
cut their way through will shift well enough ; those who fall, 
will be provided for.” « * 

A shout from the troopers of Lacy’s bond approved this pro- 
posal. Whilst the followers of Berenger expostulated inloud 
hud angry tone, Eveline, summoned by the tumult, in vain 
endeavoured to appease it; and the anger and entreaties of 
Damian were equally lost on his followers. To each aqd either 
the answer was the same. 

“ Have you no care of it — Because you love par tumours, is 
it reasonable you should throw away your life and oursf ” So 
exclaimed Oenvil to De Lacy ; and in softer language, but with 
equal obstinacy, the followers of Raymond Berenger refused on 
the present occasion to listen to the commands or prayers of his 
daughter. 

Wilkin Flammock had retreated from the tumult, when he 
saw the turn which matters had taken. He left the castle by 
a sally-port, of wlft&h he had been entrusted with the key, and 
proceeded without observation or opposition to the royal camp, 
where he requested access to the Sovereign. This ^as easily 
obtained, and Wilkin speedily found himself in the presence of 
King Henry. The monarch was in his royal pavilion, attended 
by two of his sons, Richard and John, who afterwards swayed 
the sceptre of England with very different auspices. 

“How now ?-—What art thou ? " <was the royal question. 

“ An honest man, from the castle of the Garde Doloureuse.” 

“Thou may’st be honest,” replied the Sovereign, “hut thou 
comeat from a nest of traitors.” 

“ Such as they ore, my lord, it is my purpose to put them at 
your royal disposal ; “for they have no longer the wisdom to guide 
themselves, and lack alike prudence to hold out, and grace to 
submit But I would first know of your grace to what terns 
jbu will admit the defenders of yonder garrison?” 
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“To such as kings give to traitors,” said Henry, sternly — 
“ sharp knives and tough cords?’ *’ 

“Nay, my gracious lord, you must be kinder than that 
amounts to, if the castle is to be rendered by my means ; else 
. will your boiBs and knives have only my poor body to work 
ujjpn, and you will be as far as ever from the inside of the 
Garde Doloureuse.” 

The King looked at him fixedly. “ Thou knowest,” he Baid, 
" the lawTtf arms. Here, provost-marshal, stands a traitor, and 
yonder stands a tree.” 

“And here is a throat," said 4he stout-hearted Fleming, un- 
buttoning the collar of his doublet. 

“By mine honour,” said Prince Bichard, “a sturdy and^ 
faithful yeoman 1 It were better send such fellows their dinner? 
and then buffet it out with them for tho castle, than to starve 
them as.the beggarly Frenchmen famish their hounds.” 

“ Peace, Bichard,” said his father ; “ thy wit is over green 
and thy blood over hot, to make thee my counsellor here. — 
And you, knlve, speak you some reasonable terms, and we will 
not be over strict with thee.” 

“First, then,” said the Fleming, “I stipulate full and free 
pardon for life, limb, body, and goods, to me, Wilkin Flammock, 
and my daughter Bose.” 

“A true Fleming,” said Prince John; “he takes care of 
himself in the first instance.” 

“ His request,” said the King, “ is reasonable. What next 1 ” 

“Safety in life, honour, and land, for the demoiselle Eveline 

Berenger.” • 

“ HofP, sir knave 1 ” said the- King, angrily, “ is it for such as 
thou to dictate to our judgment or clemency in the case of a 
noble Norman lady? Confine thy mediation to such as thy- 
self ; or rather render us this castle without farther delay ; and 
be assured thy doing so wil> be of more service to the traitors 
within, than weeks more of resistance, which must and shall be 
bootless.” 

The Fleming .stood silent, unwilling to surrender without 
some specific terms, yet half convinced, ffpm the situation in 
which he had left the gafrison of the Game Doloureuse, that 
his admitting the King’s forces would be, perhaps, the bast he 
could do for Lady Eveline. * 

“1 like thy fidelity, fellow,’’ said the King, whose acute eye 
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perceived die struggle in the Fleming's bosom ; “but carry not 
thy stubbornness too far. Have* we not said we will be gracious 
to yonder offenders, as for as our royal duty will permit}" 
“And, royal father,” said Prince John, interposing, “ I pray 
you let me have the grace to take first possession*of*the Garde , 
Dolonreuse, and the wardship or forfeiture of the offending 
lady.” 

“7 pray you also, my royal father, to grant John's boon,” 
said his brother Richard, in a tone of mockery. "Consider, 
royal father, it is the first desire he hath shown to approach the 
barriers of the castle, though wo have attacked them forty times 
at least. Marry, crossbow and mangonel were busy on the 
former occasions, and it is like they will be silent new.” * 

“ Peace, Richard," said the King ; “ your words, aimed at thy 
brother’s honour, pierce my heart. — John, thou hast thy boon 
as concerns the castle; for the unhappy young lady, we jvfll take 
her in our own charge. — Fleming, how many men wilt thou 
undertake to admit!” • 

Ere Flammock could answer, a squire approached Prince 
Richard, and whispered in his ear, yet so as to be heard by all 
present, “We have discovered that some internal .disturbance, 
or other cause unknown, has withdrawn many of the warders 

from the castle walls, and that a sudden attack might ” 

“ Dost thou hear that, John!” exclaimed Richard. “Lad- 
ders, man — get ladders, and to the wall. How I should delight 
to see thee on the highest round — thy knees shaking — thy hands 
grasping convulsively, like those of one in an ague fit— all air 
around thee* save a baton or two of Wood — the moat below — 

half-a-dozen pikes at thy throat ” a 

“Peace, Richard, for shame, if not for charity 1” said hie 
father, hi a tone of anger, mingled with grief “ And thou, John, 
get ready for the assault.” 

“As soon as I have put on my Amour, father,” answered the 
Prince ; and withdrew Slowly, with a visage so bleak as to 
promise no speed in his preparations. 

His brother laughed as he retired, and said to his squire, “It 
were ho bad jest, Alberick, to cany the place ere John can 
change his silk doublet for a steel onl” 

So saying, he hastily withdrew, and his father exclaimed hi 
paternal distress, “Dot, alas 1 as much too hot as his brother is 
too cold ; but it is the manlier foult. — Gloucester," said he to 
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that celebrated earl, “ take sufficient strength^ and follow Prince* 
Bichard to guard and sustain him.** If any one can rule him, 
it must be a knight of thy established fame. Alas, alas 1 for 
what sin hare I deserved the affliction of these cruel family 
feudal” 

“ Be comforted, my lord,’ 1 said the chancellor, who was also 
in attendance. 

“ Speak not of comfort to a father, whose sons are at discord 
with each uther, and agree only in their disobttlience to him ! ” 

Thus spoke Henry the Second, than whom no wiser, or, gene- 
rally speaking, more fortunate mqparoh ever sat upon the throne 
of England ; yet whose life is a striking illustration, how family 
dissensions can tarnish the most brilliant lot to which Heaven 
permits humanity to aspire ; and how little gratified ambition,* 
extended power, and the highest reputation in war and in peace, 
can do towards muring the wounds of domestic affliction. 

The sudden and fiery attack of Richard, who hastened to 
the escalade at the head of a score of followers, collected at ran- 
dom, had the Complete effect of surprise ; and having surmounted 
the walls with their ladders, before the contending parties within 
were almost .aware of the assault, the assailants burst open the 
gates, and admitted Gloucester, who had hastily followed with 
a strong body of men-at-arms. The garrison, in their state of 
surprise, confusion, and disunion, offered but little resistance, 
and would have been put to the sword, and the place plundered, 
had not Henry himself entered it, and by his 1 $ersonal exertions 
and authority, restrained the excesses of the dissolute soldiery. 

The Rin g conducted himself, considering the tiipes and the 
provocation, with laudable moderation. He contented himself 
with disarming and dismissing the common soldiers, giving 
them some trifle to cany them out of the country, lest want 
should lead them to form themselves into bands of robbers. The 
officers were more severely treated, being for the greater part 
thrown into dungeons, to abide the course of the law. In 
particular, imprisonment was the lot of Damian de Lacy, against 
whom, believing the various charges with which he was loaded, 
H^nry was so fa&hly incensed, that he purposed to make him 
an example to au fidse knights and disloyffi subjects. To the 
Lady Eveline Berenger he assigned her own apartment as a 
prison, in which she was honourably attended*by Bose and Alice, 
but guarded with the utmost strictness. It was generally re? 
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ported tosh her demesnes would be declared a forfeiture to the 
crown, and bestowed, at Must In par(, u P° n Randal de Lacy, 
who had done good service during toe siege. Her person, it 
was thought, was destined to the seclusion of some distant French 
nunnery, where she might at leisure repent her of he» follies and 
her rashness. . 

Father Aldrovand was delivered up to the discipline of toe 
convent, long experience having very effectually taught Henry 
toe imprudence of infringing on the privileges of toe church ; 
although, when toe Sing first beheld him with a rusty corselet 
clasped over his frock, he with, difficulty repressed jhe desire to 
cause him be hanged over the battlements, to preach to toe 
ravens. • 

* With Willrin Flammock Henry held much conference, par- 
ticularly on his subject of manufactures and commerce; on 
which the sound-headed, though blunt-spoken Fleming, was 
well qualified to instruct an intelligent monarch. “ Thy inten- 
tions,” he said, “shall not be forgotten, good felloy, though 
they have been anticipated by the headlong valour of my bod 
Richard, which has cost some poor caitiffs their lives—Richard 
loves not to sheathe a bloodless weapon. But thou and thy 
countrymen shall return to thy mills yonder, with a frill pardon 
for paat offenceB, so that you meddle no more with such treason 
able matters." 

“ And our privileges and duties, my liege ? ” said Flammock. 
“Your Majesty Kiows well we are vassals to toe lord of this 
castle, and must follow him in battle." 

“ It shall no longer be so," said Henry ; “ I will form a com- 
munity of Flemings here, and toon, Flammock, shalt be Mayor, 
that thou may’st not plead feudal obedience for a relapse into 
treason.” 

“Treason, my liege t” said Flammock, longing; yet scarce 
venturing, to interpose a word in. behalf of Lady Eveline, for 
whom, despite the honstitutional coolness of his temperament, 
he really felt much interest — “I would that your Grace but 
justly knew how many threads west to that woof.” 

“ Peace, sirrah 1 — meddle with your lopm," slid Henry ; “and 
if we deign to speak to thee concerning the mecBaaieal arts which 
thou dost profess, take it for no warrant to intrude farther on 
oar privacy.* * 

* The Fleming retired, rebuked, and in silence ; and the fete 
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of the unhappy prisoners remained in the Ring’s Voaom. HS 
himself took up his lodging is the castle of the Qarde Dolou- 
reuse, as a convenient 4 station for sending abroad parties to 
oppress and extinguish all the embers of rebellion; and so 
active wa* Randal de Lacy on these occasions, that ho appeared 
daily to rise in the King’s grace, anc^ was gratified with consider- 
able grants out of the domains of Berenger and Lacy, which the 
King seemed already to treat as forfeited property. Most men 
considered this growing favour of Randal as a perilous omen, 
both for the life of young'De Lacy, and for the fate of the un- 
fortunate Eveline. 

• * 


CHAPTER THIRTIETH. 

A vow, a row — I have a vow in Heaven. 

Shall I bring perjury upon my soul t 

No, not for Venice. 

ftlCBOHANT OF VKNIC'K. 

Thx conclusion of the last chapter contains the tidings with 
which the minstrel greeted his unhappy master, Hugo de Lacy , 
not indeed with the same detail of circumstances with which 
• we have been able to invest the narrative, but so aq to infer 
the general and appalling facts, that his Introthed bride and 
beloved and trusted kinsman had leagued together for bis dis- 
honour^— -had raised the ( banner of rebellion against their lawful 
sovereign, and, failing in their audacious attempt 1 , had brought 
the Bfe of one of them, at least, into the inott imminent danger, 
and the fortunes of the House of Lacy, unless some instant 
remedy could be found, to the very verge of ruin. 

Vidal marked the countenance of his master as he spoke with 
the same keen observation which the chiruxgeon gives to the pro- 
gran of his dissecting-knife. There was grief on the Constable’s 
features — deep grief— but without the expression of abasement 
or prostration which usually accompanies it j anger and shame 
tram there— b«t they w^rt both of a noble character, seemingly 
excited by his bride and nephew’s transgreasing the laws of allo- 
wance, honour, and virtue, rather than .by the disgrace and 
damage which he himself sustained through their crime 
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1 The minstrel wac.so much astonished at this change of deport- 
ment, from the sensitive acuteness of agony which attended the 
beginning of his narrative, that he stepped back two paces, and 
gating on the Constable with wonder, mixed with admiration, 
exclaimed, “ We have heard of martyrs in Palestine, bat this 
exceeds them ! ” 

“Wonder not so much, good friend," said the Constable 
patiently; “it is the first blow of the lance or mace which 
pierces or stuns — those which follow are little felt.” * H 
“ Think, my lortl,” said Vidal, “ all is lost — love, dominion, 
high office, and bright fame — so late a chief among nobles, now 
a poor palmer ! ” * 

“Wouldst thou make sport with my misery)” said Bingo 
sternly ; “ but even that comes, of course, behind my back, and 
why should it not be endured when said to my face 1 — Know, 
then, minstrel, and put it in song if you list, that Hugo do 
Lacy, having lost all he oarried to Palestine, and all which he 
left at home, is still lord of his own mind ; and adversity can 
no more shake him, than the breeze which strips the oak of its 
leaves can tear up the trunk by the roots.” 

“ Now, by the tomb of my father," said the minstrel, raptur- 
ously, “ this man’s nobleness is too much for my resblve ! ” and 
stepping hastily to the Constable, he kneeled on one knee; and 
caught his hand more freely than the state maintained by men 
of De Lacy’s rank usually permitted. 

“ Here,” said VMal, “ on this hand — this noble hand — I re- 
nounce” — 

But ere he could utter another word, Hugo de Lacy, who, 
perhaps, felt the freedom of the action* as an intrusunaon his 
Men condition, pulled back his hand, and bid the minstrel, 
with a stern frown, arise, and remember that misfortune made 
not He Lacy a fit personage for a mummery. 

Benault Vidal rose rebuked. “ I ( had forgot,” he said, “ the 
distance between an Armorican violer and a high Norman baton, 
I thought that the some depth of sorrow, the same burst of joy, 
levelled, for a moment at least, those artificial barriers by which 
men ore divided. But it is well as it is. live within the limits 
of your tank, as heretofore within ydqp donjon tower and your 
fbssesy my lard, undisturbed by the sympathy of any mean man 
like me. I, too, havp my duties to discharge," 

. v Note E. Sensibility to psin. 
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“ And now to the Garde Doloureuse,” said, the baron, turning 
to Philip Guarine — “ God kmaweth how well it deserveth the 
name 1 — there to learn, frith our own eyes and ears, the truth of 
these woeful tidings. Dismount, minstrel, and give me thy pal- 
frey — I wpuld, Guarine, that I had one for thee — as for Vidal, 
his attendance is' less necessary. I will face my foes, or my mis- 
fortunes, like a man — that be assured of, violer ; and look not 
so sullen, knave — I will not forget old adherents.” 

“ One«nf them, at least, will not forget you, my lord,” re- 
plied the minstrel, with his usual dubious 'tone of look and 
emphasiq, 

But jusf as the Constable whs about to prick forwards, two 
persons appeared on the path, mounted on one horse, who, 
hidden by some dwarf-wood, had come very near them without 
being perceived. They were male and female ; and the man, 
who rode foremost, was such a picture of famine, as the eyes of 
the pilgrims had scarce witnessed in all the wasted land through 
which they had travelled. His features, naturally sharp and 
thin, had disappeared almost entirely among the uncombed 
grey beard and hairs with which they were overshadowed ; and 
it was but the glimpse of a long nose, that seemed as sharp as 
the edge of a knife, and the twinkling glimpse of his grey eyes, 
which gave any intimation of his lineaments. His leg, in the 
wide old boot which enclosed it, looked like the handle of a 
mop left by chance in a pail — his arms were about the thickness 
of riding-rods — end such parts of his persqp as were not con- 
cealed by the tatters of a huntsman’s cassock, seemed rather the 
appendages of a mummj than a live man. 

The.female who sat behind' this spectre exhibited also some 
symptoms of extenuation; but bang a brave jolly dame naturally, 
famine had not been able to render her a spectacle so rueful as 
the anatomy behind which she rode. Dame Gillian's cheek (for 
it was the reader’s old acquaintance) had indeed lost the rosy 
hue of good cheer, and the smoothness of complexion which art 
and easy living had formerly substituted for the more delicate 
bloom of youth j her eyes were sunken, and had lost much of 
their bold and roguish lustre ; but she was still in some measure 
herself mid, the remnant* of former fin$y, together with the 
tight-drawn scarlet hose, though sorely faded, showed still a 
remnant of coquettish pretension. t 

So soon as the name within sight of the pilgrims, she began 
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to punch Seoul with the end of her riding-rod. *’ Try thy new 
trade, nun, since thou art unfit for any other — to the good men 
— to them — crave their charity.” ' 

“ Beg from beggars?” muttered Raoul ; “ that were hawking 
at sparrows, dame.” • , 

“It will bring our handin use, though,” said Gillian; and 
commenced, in a whining tone, “ God love you, holy men, who 
have had the grace to go to the Holy Land, and, what is more, 
have had the grace to come back again ; I pray, bestow some 
of your alms upoi my poor old husband, who is a miserable 
object, as you see, and upon one who has the bad luck to be his 
wife— Heaven help me !” ' 

“ Peace, woman, and hear what I have to say,” said the Con- 
stable, laying his hand upon the bridle of the home — “ I have 

present occasion for that horse, and” 

“ By the hunting-horn of Saint Hubert, but thou gettest him 
not without blows I” answered the old huntsman. <H A fine 
world it is, when palmers turn horse-stealers.” 

“ Peace, fellow 1 ” said the Constable sternly — “ I say I' have 
occasion presently for the service of thy horse. Here be twc 
gold bezants for a day's use of the brute ; it is well worth the 
fee-simple of him, were he never returned.” * 

“ But the palfrey is an old acquaintance, master,” said Raoul; 

“ and if perchance” 

“ Out upon if and perchance both,” said the dame, giving her • 
husband so determined a thrust as well-nigh pushed bun out of 
the saddle. “ Off the horse 1 and thank God and this worthy 
man for the help he has sent us in this extremity. What signi- 
fies the palfreyj when we have not enough to get food either for 
the brute or ' ourselves ? not though we would eat grass and corn 
with him, like King Somebody, whom the good fether toed to 
read ns to sleep about.” 

“A truce with your prating, damOj” said Raoul, offering his 
assistance to help her from the croupe ; but she preferred that 
of Guarrne, who, though advanced in years, retained the advan- 
tage of his stout soldierly figure. v 

** I humbly thank your goodness,” said she, as (having first 
kissed bar) the squire her on the ground. v “And, pray, sir, 
are ye come from the Holy Land t— Heard ye any tidings there 
of him that was Constable of Chester?” 

De Lacy, who was engaged in removing the pillion from behind 
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the laddie, stopped short in his task, and said, *' 11a, dame < 
what 'would you with him 1 " * •• 

“A great deal, good’ palmer, an 1 could light on him ; for bin 
lands and offices are all to be given, it’s like, to that false thief, 
his kmsHUUfe" 

“ What 1— to Damian, his nephew 1” exclaimed the Constable, 
in a harsh and hasty tone. 

“ Lord, how you startle me, sir I” said Gillian ; then continued, 
tuming4o Philip Guarine, “ Your friend is a hasty man, belike.” 

“ It is the fault of the sun he has lived Vmder so long,” said 
the squirq; “but look you answer his questions truly, and he 
will make it the better for you.” 

•Gillian instantly took the hint. “ Was it Damian de Lacy 
you asked after) — Alas ! poor young gentleman! no offices* or 
lands for him — more likely to have a gallows-cast, poor lad — 
and all for nought, as I am a true dame. Damian ! — no, no, it 
is nof Damian, or damson neither — but Bandal Lacy, that must 
rule tits roast, and have all the old man’s lands, and livings, and 
lordships.’^ 

“What?” said the Constable— “before they know whether 
the did man is dead or no 1 — Methinks that were against law 
and reason both.” 

“Ay, but Bandal Lacy has brought about less likely matters. 
Look you, he hath sworn to the Bing that they have true 
tidings of the Constable’s death — ay, and let him alone to make 
them soothfast enough, if the Constable Were once within his 
danger.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said th$ Constable. “ But you are forging tales 
on a*hoble gentleman. Come, come, dame, jhu Bay this be- 
cause you like not Bandal Lacy.” 

“Like him not) — And what reason have I to like him, I 
trow!” answered Gillian. “ Is it because he seduced my sim- 
plicity to let him into tljp castle of the Garde Doloureuse — ay, 
oftener than onoe or twice either, — when he was disguised as a 
pedlar, and told him all the secrets of the family, and how the 
boy Damian, and the girl Eveline, were dying of love with each 
other, but haftl not courage to say a word of it, fbr fear of the 
Constable, thbugh he were a thousand* miles off) — You seem 
concerned, worthy sir — may I offer your reverend worship a 
trifling tup from my bottle, which is sovereign fbr tremor eordit, 
and fits of the spleen ) ” , 
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*“ No, no, 'Ejaculated De Lacy — “ I was but grieved -with the 
shooting of an old wound. But, datoe, I warrant me this Damian 
and Eveline, as you call them, became better, closer friends, in 
time!” 

“They? — not they indeed, poor simpletons 1 " answered the 
dame; “ they wanted some Vfise counsellor to go between and 
advise them. For, look you, sir, if old Hugo be dead, as is 
most like, it were more natural that his bride and his nephew 
should inherit his lands, than this same Bandal, who is but a 
distant kinsman, anil a forsworn caitiff to boot. — Would yon 
think it, reverend pilgrim, after the mountains of gol$ he pro- 
mised me ! — when the castle was taken, and he saw 1 could 
serve him no more, he called me old beldame, and spoke of the 
beadle and the cucking-stooL — Yes, reverend sir, old beldame 
and cucking-stool were his best’ words, when he knew I had no 
one to take my part, save old Raoul, who cannot take his own. 
But if grim old Hugh bring back his weatherbeaten carcasl from 
Palestine, and have but half the devil in him which he hag when 
he was fool enough to go away, Saint Mary, but I will do his 
kinsman’s office to him 1 ” 

There was a pause when she had done speaking. 

“Thou say’st,” at length exclaimed the Constable, “that 
D amian de Lacy and Eveline love each other, yet are uncon- 
scious of guilt, or falsehood, or ingratitude to me — I would say, 
to their relative in Palestine 1 ” 

“ Love, sir ! — in tasth and so it is — they do love each other,” 
said Gillian ; “ but it is like angels — or like lambs — or like 
fools, if you will ; for they would never sq_much as have spoken 
together, but fof a prank of that same Randal Lacy's.” • 
“Howl” demanded the Constable — “a prank of Randal's t 
— What motive had he that these two should meet ? ” 

“Nay, their meeting was none of his seeking; but he had 
formed a plan to cany off the Lady Eveline himedf, for he was 
a wild rove^ Jhis same Randal; and so he came disguised as a 
merchant of fahxms) and trained out my old stupid Raoul, and 
the Lady Eveline, and all of us, as if to have an hour’s mirth 
in hawking at the heron. But he had a band of Welsh kites 
in readiness to pounce upon us ; and but/or the wffiden making 
in of Damian to our rescue, it is undeecribable to think what 
might have come of tv ; and Damian, being hurt in the on- 
slaught, was carried to the Garde Doloureuse in mere neoefr 
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sity ; and but to save bis life, it is my belief mj lady woultl 
never have asked him .to croA the* drawbridge, even if he had 
offered." 

"Woman,” said the Constable, “think what thou say’st' 
If thou hast done evil in these matters heretofore, as I suspect 
from thine own Btory, think not to put it right by a train of new 
falsehoods, merely from spite at missing thy reward,” 

"Palmer,” said old Raoul, with his broken-toned voice, 
cracked~by many a hollo, “ I am wont to leave the business of 
tale-bearing to my wife Gillian, who will tongue-pad it with 
any shrew, in Christendom. IJut thou speak’st like one having 
some interest in these matters, and therefore I will tell thee 
plainly, that although this woman has published her own shame 
in avowing her correspondence with that same Randal Laey, 
yet what she has stud is true as the gospel ; and, were it my 
last r^ord, I would say that Damian and the Lady Eveline are 
innocent of all treason and all dishonesty, as is the babe 
unborn — But what avails what the like of us say, who are 
even drivefl to the very begging for more support, after having 
lived at a good house, and in a good lord’s service — blessing be 
with himj" 

"But hark you," continued the Constable, “are there left 
no ancient servants of the house, that could speak out as well 
as you 1” 

“ Humph 1 ” answered the huntsman — “ men are not willing 
to babble when Randal Lacy is cracking IBs thong above their 
heads. Many are slain, or starved to death — some disposed of 
— some spirited away. But there are the weaver Flammock 
and Bis daughter Rose, who know as much of the matter as 
we do.” 

“ What ! — W ilkin Hammock, the stout Netherlander 1 ” said 
the Constable ; “ he and his blunt but true daughter Rose 1 — 
I will venture my life on their faith. Where dwell they ? — 
What has been their lot amidst these changes 1 ” , 

“ And in God’s name who are you that ask these questions 1 ” 
■ said Dame Gillian. “ Husband, husband — we have been too 
free; there il something in that look and that tone which I 
should remember.’’ • • 

“Yes, look at me more fixedly,” said the Constable, throwing 
back the hood which had hitherto in some degree obscured his 
features. 
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“ On yout kneesnr-on your knees, Raoul 1 ” exclaimed Gillian, 
dropping on her own at tho'sadb timq; “it is the Constable 
himself, and he has heard me call him old Hugh ! ” 

“ It is all that is left of him who was the Constable, at least/’ 
replied De Lacy ; “and old Hugh willingly forgives your free- 
dom, in consideration of your good news. Where are Hammock 
and his daughter!” 

“ Rose is with the Lady Eveline,” said Dame Gillian; “her 
ladyship, belike, chose her for bower-woman in place of me, 
although Rose was never fit to attire so much as a Dutch doll” 
“The faithful girl!” said th$ Constable. “And where is 
Flammock ! ” 

“ Oh, for him, he has pardon and favour from the King,” 
said Raoul ; “ and is at his own house, with his rabble of weavers, 
close beside the Battle-bridge, as they now call the place where 
your lordship quelled the Welsh.” 

“Thither will I then,” said the Constable; “and wifi then 
see what welcome King Henry of Anjou has for an old servant. 
You two must accompany me.” • 

“My lord,” said Gillian, with hesitation, “you know poor 
folk are little thanked for interference with great mqn’s affairs. 
I trust your lordship will be able to protect us if we speak the 
truth ; and that you will not look back with displeasure on what 
I did, acting for the best.” 

“Peace, dame, with a wanion to ye !” said Raoul. “Will 
you think of your Wm old sinful carcass, When you should be 
saving your sweet young mistress from shame and oppression! 
— And for thy ill-tongue, and .worse practices, his lordship 
knows they are bred in the bone of thee.” * 

“Peace, good fellow!” said the Constable; “we will not 
look back on thy wife's errors, and your fidelity shall be re- 
warded. — For you, my faithful followers,” he said, turning 
towards Guarine and Vidal, “ when De Lacy shall receive his 
rights, of wtuoh he doubts nothing, his first wish shall be to 
reward your fidelity.” 

“Mine, such as it is, has been and shall be its own reward,” 
said Vidal “I will not accept &v<ran frm hi^ 
who, in adversity, refused me his hand^our account stands yet 
open.” / 

“ Go to, thou art a* fool ; but thy profession hath a privilege 
to be humorous,” send the Constable, whose weatherbeaten and 
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homely features looked even handsome, when animated by 
gratitude to Heaven and benevolence towards mankind. “ We 
will meet,” he said, “at Battle-bridge, an hour before vespers — 
I shall have much achieved before that time.” 

“ The opaSb is short,” said his esquire. 

“1 have won a battle in yet shorter,” replied the Constable. 
“ In which,” said the minstrel, “ many a man has died that 
thought himself well assured of life and victory,” 

“ Evaar so shall my dangerous cousin Randal find his schemes 
of ambition blighted,” answered the Constable; and rode for- 
wards, accompanied by Raoul and his wife, who had remounted 
their palfrey, while the minstrel and squire followed a-foot, and, 
of bourse, much more slowly. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIRST. 

Oh, fear not, fear not, .good Lord John, 

That I would you betray, 

Or sue requital for a debt, 

Which nature cannot pay. 

Bear witness, all ye sacred powers— 

Ye lights that ’gin to shine— 

This, night shall prove the sacred^ 

That binds your faith and mine. 

Ancient Scottish Ballad. 

Left behind by their master, the two dependant of Hugh de 
Lacy marched on in sullen silence, like men who dislike and dis- 
trust each other, though bound to one common service, and 
partners, therefore, in tire same hopes and fears. The dislike, 
indeed, was chiefly upon Quarine's side ; for nothing could be 
mpre indifferent to Renault Vidal than was his companion, 
farther than as he was conscious that Philip loved him not, 
and was not unlikely, so far as lay in his power, to thwart some 
p lana which h6 had nearly at heart He took little notice of 
his companionfbut hummed over to himself, as for the exercise 
of his memory, romances and songs, many of which were com- 
posed in languages which Guarrne, who biu^only an ear for his 
native Norman, did not understand 
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They haA proceeded together in this sullen manner for nearly 
two hours, when they were diet by a groom on horseback, lead- 
ing a saddled palfrey. “ Pilgrims,” said the man, after looking 
at them with some attention, “ which of you is called Philip 
Guarine?’’ 

“I, for fault of a better,” said the esquire, “reply to that 
name.” 

“ Thy lord, in that case, commends him to you,” said the 
groom; “and senate you this token, by which you shall know 
that I am his true messenger.” 

He showed the esquire a rosary, which Philip instantly re 
cognised as that used by the Constable. 

“ I acknowledge the token,” he said ; “ speak my master’s 
pleasure.” 

“ He bids me say,” replied the rider, “ that his visit thrives 
as well as is possible, and that this very evening, by tirpe that 
the sun sets, he will be possessed of his own. He desires, 
therefore, you will mount this palfrey, and come with me to the 
Garde Doloureuso, as your presence will be wanted ’there.” 

“ It is well, and I obey him,” said the esquire, much pleased 
with the import of the message, and not dissatisfied at being 
separated from his travelling companion. 

“And what charge for me?” said the minstrel, addressing 
the messenger. 

“ If you, as I guess, are the minstrel, Renault Vidal, you are ' 
to abide your mafflfer at the Battle-bridge, according to the 
charge formerly given.” 

“I will mpet him, as in duty bound,” was Vidal’s answer; 
and scarce was it uttered, ere the two horsemen, turning their 
backs on him, rode briskly forward, and were speedily out of 
sight 

It was now four hours past noon, and the sun was declining, 
yet there was more than three hours’ space to the time of 
rendezvous, and the distance from the place did not now exceed 
four miles. Vidal, therefore, either for the sake of rest or 
reflection, withdrew from the path into a thicket tin the left 
hand, from which gushed the watery of a streamlet, fed by a 
small fountain that bubbled up amongst the trees, Here the 
traveller sat himself down, and with an air which seemed 
unconscious of whf^ 1m was doing, bent his dye on the little 
Sparkling font for more than half-an-hottr, without change of 
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posture ; so tifttt he might, in Pagan times* have represented 
the statue of a water-god bending 'ever his urn, and attentive 
only to the supplies which it Was pouring forth. At length, 
however, he seemed to recall himself from this state of deep 
abstraction, drew himself up, and took some coarse food from 
his pilgrim’s scrip, as if suddenly reminded that life is not sup- 
ported without means. But he had probably something at his 
heart which affected his throat or appetite. After a vain attempt 
to swallow a morsel, he threw it from him in djpgust, and applied 
him to a small flask, in which he had some wme or other liquor. 
But seemingly this also turned distasteful, for he threw from 
him both scrip and bottle, and, bending down to the spring, 
drank deeply of the pure element, bathed in it his hands and 
face, and arising from the fountain apparently refreshed, moved 
slowly on his way, singing as he went, but in a lqw and 
saddened tone, wild fragments of ancient poetry, in a tongue 
equaUyl&ncient. 

Journeying on in this melancholy manner, he at length came 
in sight of the Battle-bridge ; near to which arose, in proud and 
gloomy strength, the celebrated castle of the Garde Doloureuse. 
“ Here, then,” he said — “ here, then, I am to await the proud 
De Lacy. Be it so, in God’s name ! — be shall know me bettor 
ere we part.” 

So saying, he strode, with long and resolved steps, across the 
•bridge, and ascending a mound which arose on the opposite side 
at some distance, he gazed for a time upon ttfe scene beneath — 
the beautiful river, rich with the reflected tints of the western 
sky — the trees, which w^re already brightened to the eye, and 
saddened to the fancy, with the hue of autumn — 4nd the dark- 
some walls and towers of the feudal castle, from which, at times, 
flashed a glimpse of splendour, as some sentinel’s arms caught 
and gave back a transient ray of the setting sun. 

The countenance of the # minstrel, which had hitherto been 
dark and troubled, seemed softened by the quiet of the scene. 
He threw loose his pilgrim’s dress, yet suffering part of its dark 
folds to hang around him mantle-wise ; under which appeared 
his minstrel’s tabard. He took from Ms side a rote, and strik- 
ing, from time te time, a Jfrelsh descant, sung at others a lay, 
of which we can offer only a few fragments, literally translated 
from the ancient language in which they were Ranted, premising 
that they are in that excursive symbolical style of poetry, which 
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Taliesin, Llewarch Hen, and other bards, had derived perhaps 
from the time of the Druids. v 

" I asked of my liarp , 1 Who hath injured thy chords ! ' 

And she replied, 4 The crooked finger, which I mocked in my tune.’ 

A blade of silver may be bended— a blade of eteel abideth— 

Kindness fadeth away, but vengeance endureth. 

“ The sweet taste of mead passeth from the lips, 

But they are long corroded by the juice of wormwood ; 

The lamb is broufht to the shambles, but the wolf rangetll the maun 
tain; 

Kindness fadeth away, but vengeance endureth. 

i . » 

44 I asked the red-hot iron, when it glimmered on the anvil, 

4 Wherefore glowest thou longer than the firebrand ? 

4 I was bom in the dark mine, and the brand in the' pleasant greenwood- 
Kindness f&Lefh away, but vengeance endureth. 

M I asked the green oak of the assembly, wherefore its boughs were dry 
and seared like the horns of the stag t 
And it showed me that a small worm had gnawed its roots. 

The boy, who remembered the scourge, undid the wicket of tlie castle at 
midnight. 

Kindness fadeth away, but vengeance endureth. 

“ Lightning destroyeth temples, though their spires pierce the clouds, 
Storms destroy armadas, though their sails intercept the gale. 

He that is in his glory falleth, and that by a contemptible enemy. 
Kindness fadeth away, but vengeance endureth." 

* More of the sc «ae wild images were thrown out, each bear- 
ing some analogy, however fanciful and remote, to the theme, 
which occurred like a chorus at the dose of each stanza; so 
that the po&ry resembled a piece of music, which, t «fter re- 
peated excursions through fanciful variations, returns ever and 
anon to the simple melody which is the subject of ornament. 

As the minstrel sung, his eyes were fixed on the bridge and 
its vicinity; but when, near the close of his chant* he raised up 
his eyes towards the distant towers of the Garde Dolourous#, he 
saw that the gates were opened, and that there was a mustering 
of guards and attendants without the barriers, as if some ex* 
pedition were about to set forth, or some person of imporianoe 
to appear on the scene. At the stage time, glancing his eyes 
Around, he discovered that the landscape, so solitary when be 
first took his seat op the grey atone from which he overlooked 
\ was now becoming filled with figures. 
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Doling his ‘reverie, several persons, solitary and in groups, 
men, women, and children, had begun to assemble themselves 
on both sides of the river, and were loitering there, as if ex- 
pecting some spectacle. There was also much bustling at the 
Flemings'* mflls, which, though at some distance, were also 
completely under his eye. A- procession seemed to be arranging 
itself there, which soon began to move forward, with pipe and 
tabor, and various other instruments of i -’isic, and soon ap- 
proached? in regular order, the place where Vsdal was seated. 

It appeared the business in hand was of a pacific character ; 
for the grey-bearded old men qf the little settlement, in their 
decent russet gowns, come first after the rustic band of music, 
walking in ranks of three and three, supported by their staves, 
and regulating the motion of the whole procossion by their sober 
and staid pace. After these fathers of tho settlement came 
Wilkin Hammock, mounted on his mighty war-horse, and in 
complete amour, save his head, like a vassal prepared to do 
military service for his lord. After him followed, and in battle 
rank, tine flcArer of the little colony, consisting of thiriy men, 
well armed and appointed, whose steady march, as well as their 
dean and glittering armour, showed steadiness and discipline, 
although they lacked alike the fiery glance of tho Frenoh soldiery, 
or the look of dogged defiance which characterised the English, 
or the wild ecstatic impetuosity of eye which then distinguished 
*the Welsh. The mothers and the maidens of the colony came 
next j then followed the children, with facet as chubby, and 
features as serious, and steps as grave as their parents ; and 
last, as a rear-guard, came the youths from fourtqpn to twenty, 
armed with light lances, bows, and similar weapons becoming 
their age. 

> This procession wheeled around the base of the mound or 
embankment on which the minstrel was seated ; crossed the 
bridge with the same slew and regular pace, and formed them- 
selves into a double line, facing inwards, as if to receive some 
person of consequence, or witness some ceremonial. Hammock 
remained at the extremity of the avenue thus formed by bis 
countrymen, atffl quietly, ^yet earnestly, engaged in making 
arrangements and preparations. * 

In fiie meanwhile, stragglers of different countries began to 
draw together, apparently brought there by lgere curiosity, and 
formed a motley assemblage at the farther end of the bridge, 
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which, was that unrest to the castle. Two English peasants 
passed very near the stone 1 on trhich Vidal sat. — "Wilt than 
sing ns a song, minstrel,” said one of them, “ and hen is a tester 
for thee?” throwing into his bat a small silver coin. 

"I am under a vow,” answered the minstrel, *«nd may not 
practise the gay science at present.” 

" Or you are too proud to play to English churls," said the 
elder peasant, "for thy tongue smacks of the Norman.” 

“ Keep the cong, nevertheless,” said the younger man. “ Let 
the palmer have what the minstrel refuses to earn.” 

“1 pray yon reserve your bounty, kind friend,” said Vidal, 
“ l need it not ; — aajd tdl me, of your kindness, instead,* what 
matters are going forward here.” <> 

“Why, know you not that we have got our Constable de 
Lacy again, and that he is to grant solemn investiture to the 
Flemish weavers of all these fine things Harry of Anjou has 
given? — Had Edward the Confessor been alive, to {jive the 
Netherland knaves their guerdon, it would have been.a cast of 
the gallows-tree. But come, neighbour, we shall lose the show.” 

So saying, they pressed down the hill. 

Vidal fixed his eyes on the gates of the distant^ castle ; and 
the distant waving of banners, and mustering of men on horse- 
back, though imperfectly sear at such a distance, apprised him 
that one of note was about to set forth at the head of a con- 
siderable train of military attendants. Distant flourishes of 
trumpets, which 'same faintly yet distinctly on his ear, seemed 
to attest the same. Presently he perceived, by the dust which 
began to arise in columns betwixt the .castle and the bridge, aa 
well as by the nearer sound of the clarions, that the t»op was 
advancing towards him in procession. 

Vidal, on his own part, seemed as if irresolute whether to 
retain his present position, where he commanded a foil but re- 
mote view of the whole scene, or to obtain a nearer hut more 
partial one, by involving himself in the crowd which now rinsed 
around on either hand of the bridge, unless where the 'avenue 
was kept open by the armed and arrayed Flemings. 

A monk next hurried put Vidal, and on bis inquiring ae 
formerly the cause <ef the assembly, .answered,* in a muttering 
tone, from beneath hie hood, that it was the Constable do Lucy, 
who, as the first act of his authority, was then and there to 
driver to the Flemings a royal charter of their immunities. 
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" He is in haste to exercise his authority, met&nkg,” said 
the minstrel , * *• 

“He that has just gotten a sword is impatient to draw it,” 
replied the monk, who added more which the minstrel under- 
stood imperffttly ; for Father Aldrovand had not recovered the 
ixymy which he had received during the siege. 

Vidal, however, understood him to say, that he was to meet 
the Constable there, to beg his favourable intercession. 

“ I also will meet him,” said Renault Vidfl, rising suddenly 
from the stone which he occupied. 

“ Follow, me, then,” mumbled the priest; "the Flemings 
know me, and will let me forward.” 

But Father Aldrovand being in disgrace, his influence was 
not so potent Us he had flattered himself ; and both he and the 
minstrel were jostled to and fro in the crowd, and separated 
from each other. 

Vidal, however, was recognised by the English peasants who 
had befijre spoken to him. “ Oanst thou do any jugglers' feats, 
minstrel 1" mid one. “ Thou may^t earn a fair largess, for our 
Norman masters love 

’"I know but one,” said Vidal, “and I will show it, if you 
will yield me some room.” 

They crowded a little off from him, and gave him time to 
throw aside his bonnet, bare his legs and knees, by stripping off 
“ the leathern buskins which swathed them, and retaining only his 
sandals. He then tied a parti-coloured handibrehief around his 
swarthy and sunburnt hair, and casting off his upper doublet, 
showed his brawny andjmrvoug arms naked to the shoulder. 

But «while he amused those immediately about him with 
these preparations, a commotion and rush among the crowd, 
together with the close sound of trumpets, answered by all the 
Flemish instruments of music, as well as the shouts in Norman 
and English, of “Long live the gallant Constable I — Our Lady 
for the bold Be Lacy 1 ” announced that the Constable was dose 
at hand. 

Vidal made incredible exertions to approach the leader of the 
procession, whose morion, distinguished by its lofty plumes, and 
right hand holding his truncheon, or leading-staff, was all he 
could, see, cm account of the crowd of officers and armed men 
around him. At length his exertions prevailed, and he oame 
within* throe yards of the Constable, who was then in a small 
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circle whicfi had been 'with difficulty kept clear for the purpose 
of the ceremonial of the day. Sis baqjr was towards the min- 
strel, and he was in the act of bending from his horse to deliver 
the royal charter to Wilkin Flammock, who had knelt on one 
knee to receive it the more reverentially. His dhffihasge of this 
duly occasioned the Constable to stoop so loir that his plume 
seemed in the act of mixing with the flowing mane of his noble 
charger. 

At this momenj, Vidal threw himself, with singular agility, 
over the heads of the Flemings who guarded the circle ; and, 
ere an eye could twinkle, his right knee was on thp troupe of 
the Constable's horse — the grasp of his left hand on the collar 
of De Lacy’s buff-coat ; then, dinging to his prey like a tiger 
after its leap, he drew, in the same instant of time, a short, 
sharp dagger — and buried it in the back of the neck, just where 
the spine, which was severed by the stroke, serves to convey to 
the trunk of the human body the mysterious influences*bf the 
brain. The blow was struck with the utmost accuracy of aim 
and strength of arm. The unhappy horseman dropped from 
his saddle, without groan or struggle, like a bull in the amphi- 
theatre, under the steel of the tauridor ; and in the same saddle 
sat his murderer, brandishing the bloody poniard, and urging 
the horse to speed. 

There was indeed a possibility of his having achieved his 
escape, so much were those around paralysed for the moment ' 
by tiie suddennesT&nd audacity of the enterprise ; but Flam- 
mock’s presence of mind did not forsake him — he seised the 
horse by the bridle, and, aided ,by those who wanted but an 
example, madS the rider prisoner, bound his arms, and called 
aloud that he must be carried before King Henry, This pro- 
posal, uttered in Flammock’s strong and decided tone of voice, 
silenced a thousand wild cries of murder and treason, which 
had arisen while the different and hostile natives, of which the 
crowd was composed, threw upon* each other reciprocally the 
charge of treachery, 

JUj the streams, however, now assembled in one channel, and 
poured with unanimous assent towards the Garde Lotoarouae, 
excepting a few of themmrdered nobleman's tradif, who remained 
to transport their master's body, in decent solemnity of mourn- 
ing, from the spot which he had sought with so much pomp and 
triumph. 
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When Flafnmoek reached the Garde polouredse, he wai 
readily admitted with his prisoner, and with such witnesses as 
he had selected to prove the execution of the crime. To his re- 
quest of an audience, he was answered, that the King had com- 
manded tharfr none should be admitted to him for some time ; 
yet so singular were the tidings of the Constable’s slaughter, that 
the captain of the guard ventured to interrupt Henry’s privacy, 
in order to communicate that event ; and returned with orders 
that Hammock and his prisoner should b&instantiy admitted 
to the royal apartment. Here they found Henry, attended by 
several persons, who stood respectfully behind the royal seat, in 
a darkened part of the room. * 

When Mammock entered, his large bulk and massive limbs 
were strangely contrasted with cheeks pale with horror at what 
he had just witnessed, and with awe at finding himself in the 
royal presence-chamber. Beside him stood his prisoner, un- 
daunted fay the situation in which he was placed. The blood of 
his victim, which had spirted from the wound, was visible on his 
bare limbs «ad his scanty garments; but particularly upon his 
brow, and the handkerchief with which it was bound. 

Henry gpzed on him with a stem look, which the other not 
only endured without dismay, but seemed to return with a frown 
of defiance. 

“ Does no one know this caitiff 1 ” said Henry, looking around 
him. 

There was no immediate answer, until Hfeilip Guarine, step- 
ping from the group which stood behind the royal chair, said, 
though with hesitation, “So please you, my liege, but for 
the strange guise in which lie is now arrayed, I should say 
there was a household minstrel of my master, by name Renault 
Vidal” 

“Thou art deceived, Norman,” replied the minstrel; “my 
meni al place and base lineage were but assumed — I am Oadwal* 
Ion idle Briton — Oadwallon. of the Nine Lays — Oadwallon, the 
chief hard of Gwenwyn of Powys-land — and his avenger I ” 

is be uttered the last word, his looks encountered those of 
a palmer, who had gradually advanced from the recess in which 
tike attendants were stationed, and now confronted him. 

The Welshman’s eyas looted fjo eagerly ghastly as if flying from 
timir sockets, while he exclaimed, in a tope of surprise, mingled 
with honor, “ Do the dead come before monarchs % — Or, if thou 
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art aliye, whom hawe I slain % — I dreamed not, sorely, of that 
bound, and of that home btowt^-yet ipy victim stands before 
me 1 Have I not slain the Constable of Chester ? ” 

“ Thou hast indeed slain the Constable,” answered the King; 
“ but know, Welshman, it was Randal de Lacy, dh whom that 
charge was this morning conferred, by our belief of our loyal and 
faithful Hugh de Lacy’s having been lost upon his r e ti n a from 
the Holy land, as the vessel in which he had taken passage 
was reported to hapo suffered shipwreck. Thou hast *eut short 
Randal’s brief elevation but by a few hours ; for to-morrow’s son 
would have again seen him withput land or lordship.” * 

The prisoner dropped his head on his bosom in evident de- 
spair. “ I thought,” he murmured, “ that he had dumged*'his 
slough and come forth so glorious all too soon. 1£ay the eyes 
drop out that were cheated with those baubles, a plumed cap 
and a lacquered baton 1 ” 

“ I will take core, Welshman, thine eyes cheat thee not again,” 
said (he King sternly ; “ before the night is an hour older, they 
shall be closed on all that is earthly.” * 

“ May I request of your nobleness,” said the Constable, “ that 
you will permit me to ask the unhappy man a few questions 1" 
“ When I have demanded of him myself,” said the King, “ why 
he has dipped his hands in the blood of a noble Norman.” 

“ Because he at whom I aimed my blow,” said the Briton, 
his eye glancing fiercely from the King to De Lacy, and back, 
“ had spilled the kkfod of the descendant of a thousand kings ; 
to which hiB own gore, or thine, proud Count of Anjou, is hut 
as the puddle of the highway to £he silver fountain.” 

Henry’s eye 1 menaced the audacious speaker ; hut the King 
reined in his wrath when he beheld the imploring look of his 
servant— “ What wouldst thou ask of him!* he arid; “he 
brief, for his time is Bhorb” 

“ So please you, my liege, I would hut demand wherefore he 
has for yean forborne to take the life he aimed at, when it was 
in his power— nay, when it must have been lost hut for his 
seemingly fiuthful service 1" 

“ Norman,” said Oadw&llon, “I will answer then. When X 
first took upon me thy service, it was’ well my purpose to have 
slain thee that night. There stands the man," pointing to Philip 
Outline, “ to whose vigilance thou owed’st thy safety.” 
“.Indeed," said De Lacy, « I do remember some indications 
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of such a purpose j but why didst thou forego it when fallowing 
opportunities put it in fhy poorer W 

“ When the slayer of my sovereign became God's soldier,” 
answered Oadwallon, “ and served his cause in Palestine, he was 
safe from4Hj*earthly vengeance.” 

“ A wonderful forbearance on the part of a Welsh assassin ! " 
said the King scomfolly. 

“ Ay,” answered Oadwallon ; “ and which certain Christian 
princes have scarce attuned to, who have fever neglected the 
chance of pillage or conquest afforded by the absence of a rival 
in the Holy Crusade.” 

“ Now, by the Holy Rood’ f — said Henry, on the point of 
bussting out, for the insult affected him peculiarly ; but suddenly 
stopping, he said, with an air of contempt, “ To the gallows with 
the knave 1 ” 

“ But one other question,” said De Lacy, “ Renault, or by 
whatever name thou art called. Ever since my return thou 
hast rendered me service inconsistent with thy stem resolution 
upon my lift — thou didst aid me in my shipwreck — and didst 
guide me safely through Wales, where my name would have 
ensured my death ; and all this after the crusade was accom- 
plished 1” 

“1 could explain thy doubt,” said the bard, “but that it 
might be thought I was pleading for my life.” 

“ Hesitate not for that,” said the King ; “ for were our Holy 
Father to intercede for thee, his prayer wertr% vain.” 

“ Well then,” said the herd, “ know the troth — I was too 
proud to permit either; wave qr Welshman to share in my re- 
venge. • Know also, what is perhaps Cadwallon’s Weakness — use 
and habit bad divided my feelings towards De Lacy, between 
aversion and admiration. 1 still contemplated my revenge, but 
as something 'which I might never complete, and which seemed 
rather an image in the clouds, than an object to which I must 
one day draw near. And when I beheld thee,” he said, turning 
to De Lacy, “ this very day so determined, so sternly- resolved, 
to bear thy impending fate like a man— that you seemed to me 
to resemble the last tower of i ruined palace, still holding its 
head to heaved, when its’walls of splendour, and its bowers of 
delight, lay in desolation around-r-may I perish, I said to myself 
in secret, ere I perfect its ruin 1 Yes, DeJAcy, then, even then 
—but some hour? iincfc — hadst thor accepted my proffered lmpd, 
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I had iprvecl thee m never follower served master.* You rejected 
it with scorn — and yet, notwithstanding that insult, it required 
that I should have seen you, as I thought, trampling over the 
field in which you slew my master, in the foil pride of Norman 
insolence, to animate my resolution to strike the”bldw, which, 
meant for you, has slain at least one of your usurping race. — I 
will answer no more questions — lead on to axe or galtows~4t 
is indifferent to Oadwallon — my soul will soon be with my free 
and noble ancestry® and with my beloved and royal patron.” 

“ My liege and prince,” said De Lacy, bending his knee to 
Henry, “ can you hear this, and refuse your ancient servant one 
request ? — Spare this man ! — Extinguish not such a light, because 
it is devious and wild.” • 

4 “ Rise, rise, De Lacy ; and shame thee of thy petition,” said 
the King. “ Thy kinsman’s blood — the blood of a noble Nor- 
man, is on the Welshman’s hands and brow. As I am crowned 
King, he shall die ere it is wiped off.— Here ! have him \o pre- 
sent execution ! ” 

Oadwallon was instantly withdrawn under a guard. The 
Constable seemed, by action rather than words, $o continue his 
intercession. 

“ Thou art mad, De Lacy— thou art mad, mine olJi and true 
friend, to urge me thus,” said the King, compelling De Lacy 
to rise. “ See’st thou not that my care in this matter is for 
thee? — This Randal, by largesses and promises, hath made 
many friends, wh#Vill not, perhaps, easily again be brought 
to your allegiance, returning as thou dost, diminished in power 
and wealth. Had he lived, we jnight have had hard work to 
deprive him entirely of the power which he had acquired We 
thank the Welsh assassin who hath rid us of him ; but his 
adherents would cry foul play were the murderer spared. 
When blood is paid for blood, all will be forgotten, and their 
loyalty will once more flow in its proper channel to thee, their 
lawful lord.” 

Hugo de Lacy arose from his knees, and endeavoured re- 
spectfully to oombat the politic reasons of his wily sovereign 
which he plainly saw were resorted to less for 4 his sake than 
with the prudent purpose of effecting the ohfinge of feudal 
authority, with the least possible trouble to the country or 
Sovereign. , 

Henry listened to De Lacy's arguments patiently, and com- 
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bated them ’sfath temper, until the death-dram began to beat, 
and the castle bell to tqlL H6 thbh led De Lacy to the window ; 
on which, for it was now dark, a strong ruddy light began to 
gleam from without. A body of men-at-arms, each holding in 
his haad« bhudng torch, were returning along the terrace from 
the execution of the wild but high-soul’d Briton, with dries of 
“ Long live King Henry I and so perish all enemies of the gentle 
Norman men 1 ” 


CONCLUSION. 

A son hath set — a star hath risen, • 

0 Geraldine I since arms of thine 
Have been the lovely lady's prison. 

Coleridge. 

Popular feme had erred in assigning to Eveline Berenger, after 
the capturesof her castle, any confinement more severe than that 
of her aunt the Lady Abbess of the .Cistertians’ convent afforded. 
Tet that was severe enough ; for maiden aunts, whether abbesses 
or no, are not tolerant of the Bpeoies of errors of which Eveline 
was accused j and the innocent damosel was brought in many 
ways to eat her bread in shame of countenance and bitterness 
of heart. Every day of her confinement was rendered less and 
less endurable by taunts, in the various forfdb-of -sympathy, con- 
ablation, and exhortation ; but which, stripped of their assumed 
forms, were undisguised angqr and insult. The company of 
Bose was all which Eveline had to sustain mr under these 
inflictions, and that was at length Withdrawn on the very morn- 
ing when so many important events took place at the Garde 
Doloureuse, 

The unfortunate young lady inquired in vain of a grim-faced 
nun, who appeared in Bose's place to assist her to dress, why 
her companion and friend was debarred attendance. The nun 
observed on that 'score an obstinate silence, but threw out 
many hint* cm the importance attached to the vain orna- 
ments of a frtffl child oi day, and on the hardship that even a 
spouse of Heaven was compiled to divert her thoughts from her 
higher duties, and condescend to fasten clasps and adjust veils. 

The Lady Abbess, however, told her niece after matins, Jthat 
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her attqpdant had <not been withdrawn from her for a space 
only, but was likely to be dint up in a house of the severest 
profession, for haring afforded her mistress assistance in receiving 
Damian de Lacy into her deeping apartment at the castle of 
Baldringham. " - 

A soldier of De Lacy’s band, who had hitherto kept what he 
had observed a secret, being off his post that night, had now in 
Damian’s disgrace found he might benefit himself by telling 
the stray. This nsw blow, so unexpected, so afflictive— this 
new charge, which it was so difficult to explain, and so impos- 
sible utterly to deny, seemed to .Eveline to seal Damian’s fete 
and her own ; while the thought that she had involved in ruin 
her single-hearted and high-soul’d attendant, was all that had 
been wanting to produce a state which approached to the apathy 
of despair. “ Think of me what you will,” she said to her aunt, 
“ 1 will no longer defend myBelf — say what you will, I will no 
longer reply — carry me where you will, I will no longer resist— 
God will, in his good time, dear my feme — may he forgive my 
persecutors 1 ” * 

After this, and during several hours of that unhappy day, the 
Lady Evdine, pale, cold, silent, glided from chapd to refectory, 
from refectory to chapd again, at the dightest beck of the Abbess 
or her official sisters, and seemed to regard the various privations, 
penances, admonitions* and reproaches, of which she, in the couree 
of that day, was subjected to an extraordinary share, no more 
than a marble state*® minds the inclemency of the external air, or 
the rain-drops which fall upon it, though they must in time waste 
and consume it. « » 

The Abbess?’ who loved her niece, although her affection 
showed itself often in a vexatious manner, became at length 
alarmed — countermanded her orders for removing Eveline to an 
inferior odl — attended herself to see her laid in bed {in which, 
as in everything else, the young lady seemed entirely passive), 
and, with something like reviving tenderness, kissed and blessed 
her on leaving the apartment. Slight as the mark of kindness 
was, ft was unexpected, and, like the rod of ’Moses, opened tire 
hidden fountains of waters. Evelin? wept, a resource which 
had been that day denied to her —-she prayed— and, finally, 
sobbed'' herself to sleep* like an infeat, with a mind some- 
what tra&quillieed by .having given way to this tide, of natural 
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She awoke’more than once iu the night to recall 'mineled and 
gloomy dreams of oellaand of caeftee, of funerals and « bridals, 
of oonmets and of racks and gibbets ; but towards morning she 
fill into Bleep more'aound than she had hitherto enjoyed, and her 
visions pkrfook of its soothing character. The Lady of the 
Garde Dobureuse seemed to smile *on her amid her dreams, and 
to promise her votaress protection. The shade of her fither was 
there also; and with the boldness of a dreamer, she saw the 
paternal resemblance with awe, but without fear ; his lips moved, 
and she heard words-*-their import she did not fully compre- 
hend, BSVQkthiat they spoke of hope, consolation, and approaching 
happiness. There also glided in, with bright blue eyes fixed 
upbn hers, dressed in a tunic of saffron-coloured silk, with a 
mantle of ceTulean blue of antique fashion, the form of a female, 
resplendent in that delicate species of beauty which attends the 
fiirag complexion. It was, she thought, the Britoness Vanda ; 
but her countenance was no longer resentful — her long yellow 
hair flew not loose on her shoulders, but was mysteriously braid- 
ed with oak and mistletoe ; above all, her right hand was grace- 
fully disposed of under her mantle-; and it was an unmutUated, 
unspotted, and beautifully formed hand which crossed the brow 
of Eveline. Vet, under these assurances of favour, a thrill of 
fear passed over her as the vision seemed to repeat or chant, 


“ Widow’d wife and wedded maid, 

Betrothed, betrayer, and betray’d, 

All is done that has been said • 

Vanda’s wrong has been y-wroken — 

Take her pardon by this token." 

Shd bent down, as if to kiss Eveline, who*started at that 
instant, and then awoke. Her bind was indeed gently pressed, 
by one as pure and white as her own. The blue eyes and fair 
hair of a lovely female face, with half-veiled bosom and di- 
shevelled locks, flitted through her vision, and indeed its lips 
approached to those of the lovely sleeper at the moment of her 
awakening ; but it was Bose in whose arms her mistress found 
herself pressed, add who moistened her face with tears, as in a 


* What means this) Basel” said Eveline; “thank God, 
you an restored to me! — But what mean these bursts of 
weeping!” • . , 

“ Let me weep — let me weep,” said Bose ; “it is long .since 
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I hare wept for joy, and long, I trust, it will be ere I again 
weep forsorrow. News are 'come on the spur from the Garde 
Doloureuae — Amolot has brought them — he is at liberty— eo is 
his master, and in high favour with Henry. Hear yet more, 
but lot me not tdl it too hastily — Yon grow pale. 1 ' 1 ’ • 

“No, no,” said Eveline ; *‘go on — go on — I think I under- 
stand you— I think I do.” 

“The villain Randal de Lacy, the master-mover of all our 
Borrows, will plague you no more ; he was shun by an honest 
Welshman, and grieved am I that they have hanged the poor 
man for his good service. Abov? all, the Btout old Constable is 
himself returned from Palestine, as worthy, and somewhat wiser, 
than he was; for it is thought he will renounce his contract 
with your ladyship.” * 

“ Silly girl,” said Eveline, crimsoning as high as she had 
been before pale, “jest not amidst snob a tale. — But op this 
be reality 1 — Is Randal indeed slain 1 — and the Constable re- 
turned V < 

These weTe hasty and hurried questions, answered as hastily 
and confusedly, and broken with ejaculations of surprise and 
thanks to Heaven, and to Our Lady, until the ecstasy, of delight 
sobered down into a sort of tranquil wonder. 

Meanwhile Damian Lacy also had his explanations to receive, 
and the mode in which they were conveyed had something re- 
markable. Damian had for some time been the inhabitant of 
what our age wotAf have termed a dungeon, but which, in the 
ancient days, they called a prison. We are perhaps censurable 
in making the dwelling and the food of acknowledged and con- 
victed guilt more comfortable and palatable than what the parties 
could have gained by any exertions when at large, and support* 
ing themselves by honest labour; but this is a venial error com- 
pared to that of our ancestors, who, considering a charge and a 
conviction aa synonymous, treated the accused before sentence 
in a manner which would have been of itself a severe punishment 
after he was found guilty. Damian, therefore^ notwithstanding 
hie high birth and distinguished rank, was confined after the 
manner of the most atrocious criminal* was heavily fettered, fed 
on the coarsest food, a&d experienced only this allegation, that he 
was permitted to indulge his misery in a solitary and separate 
cell, the wretched fimuture of which was a mean bedstead, mid 
a broken table and chair. A coffin— a&d his own emu and 
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initials were planted upon it — stood in one corner, to f ronAd hiifi 
of his approaching fate ; and & crucifix was placed in another, to 
intimate to Mm that there was a world beyond that which must 
soon dose upon him. No noise could penetrate into the iron 
silence of Ais^prison — no rumour, either touching his own fate or 
that of his Mends. Charged with being taken in open arms 
against the King, he was subject to military law, and to be put 
to death even without the formality of a hearing ; and he fore- 
saw no milder conclusion to his imprisonment 

This melancholy dwelling had been the abode of Damian 
for nearly p month, when, strange as it may seem, his health, 
which had suffered much from his wounds, began gradually to 
improve, either benefited by the abstemious diet to which he 
was reduced/w that certainty, however melancholy, is an evil 
better endured by many constitutions than the feverish contrast 
betwixt passion and duty. But the term of his imprisonment 
soemeS drawing speedily to a close; his jailer, a sullen Saxon 
of the ]pwest order, in more words than he had yet used to him, 
warned him* to look to a speedy change of dwelling; and the 
tone in which he spoke convinced the prisoner there was no 
time to be lost. He demanded a confessor, and the jailer, 
though he "withdrew without reply, seemed to intimate by his 
manner that the boon would be granted. 

Next morning, at an unusually early hour, the chains and 
bolts of the cell were heard to dash and groan, and Damian 
was startled from a broken sleep, which he ’hod not enjoyed for 
above two hours. His eyes were bent on the slowly opening 
door, as if he had expected tjie headsman and his assistants ; 
blit the jailer ushered in a stout man in a pilgriA’s habit. 

“Is it a priest whom you bring me, warden V* said the 
unhappy prisoner. 

“ He can best answer the question himself,” said the surly 
official, and presently withdrew. 

The pilgrim remained standing on the floor, with his back 
to the smdl window, or rather loophole, by which the cell was 
imperfectly lighted, and gazed intently upon Damian, who was 
seated cm the •side of his bed ; his pale cheek and dishevelled 
hair bearing S melanchofy correspondence to his heavy irons. 
Ha returned the pilgrim's gaze, but the imperfect light only 
showed Mm that his visitor was a stout qld man, who wore the 
scaUojH&eU on his ftonnet, as a token that he had passed, the 
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sea, dud <krried d, palm-branch in his hand, to show he had 
visitedyjie Holy Land. 

44 Benedicite, reverend father,” said the unhappy young man ; 
“ are you a priest come to unburden my conscience ?" 

“I am not a priest,” replied the Palmer, ‘tbuf one who 
brings you news of discomfort.” 

41 You bring them to one to whom comfort has been long a 
stranger, and to a place which perchance never knew it,” 
replied Damian. , 

44 I may be the bolder in my communication,” said the 
Palmer ; 44 those in sorrow will better hear ill news than those 
whom they surprise in the possession of content and happiness.” 

44 Yet even the situation of the wretched,” said Da m ian, 
44 jean be rendered more wretched by suspense. * I pray you, 
reverend sir, to speak the worst at once — If you come to an- 
nounce the doom of this poor frame, may God be gracious to 
the spirit which must be violently dismissed from it !” < 

44 1 have no such charge,” said the Palmer. 44 1 coipe from 
the Holy Land, and have the more grief in finding you thus, 
because my message to you was one addressed to a free man 
and a wealthy one .” * 

44 For my freedom,” said Damian, 44 let these fetters speak, 
and this apartment for my wealth. — But speak out thy news — 
should my uncle — for I fear thy tale regards him— want either 
my arm or my fortune, this dungeon and my degradation have 
farther pangs timp-I had yet supposed, as they render me urn 
able to aid him. 

44 Your unde, young man,” said the Palmer, 44 1 b prisoner, I 
should rather twy slave, to the great Sold&n, taken in a» battle 
in which he did his duty, though unable to avert the defeat of 
the Christians, with which it was concluded. He was made 
prisoner while covering the retreat, but not until he had slain 
with his own hand, for his misfortune as it has proved, Hessen 
Ali, a favourite of the Soldan. The cruel pagan has caused 
the worthy knight to be loaded with irons heavier than those 
yon wear, and the dungeon to which he is confined would make 
this seem a palace. The infidel’s first resolution was to put 
the valiant Constable Jo the most dreadful deaths which Us tor- 
mentors could devise. But fame told him that Hugo do Lacy 
was a man of great power and 'wealth ; -and he has demanded 
a ransom of ten thousand bezants of gold; Your unde replied 
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that the payment would totally impover^h him; anif oblige 
him to dispose of his whole estates; even then ha/pleaded, 
time must be allowed *him to convert them into money. The 
Soldan replied, that it imported little to him whether a hound 
like the Constable were fat or lean, and that he therefore in- 
sisted upon the full amount of {he ransom. But he so far 
relaxed as to make it payable in three portions, on condition 
that, along with the first portion of the price, the nearest of kin 
and heif.of De Lacy must be placed in his|hands as a hostage 
for what remained due. On these conditions he consented 
your u^cle should be put at liberty so soon as you arrive in 
Palestine ftith the gold.” • 

“Now may I indeed call myself unhappy,” said Damian, 
“ that I canupt show my love and duty to my noble uncle, who 
hath ever been a father to me iu my orphan state” 

“It will be a heavy disappointment, doubtless, to the 
Constable,” said the Palmer, “because he was eager to re- 
turn to this happy country, to fulfil a contract of marriage 
which fie h$d formed with a lady of great beauty and fortune.” 

Damian shrunk together in such sort that his fetters clashed, 
but he made no answer. 

“Were he not your uncle,” continued the Pilgrim, “and well 
known as a wise man, I should think he is not quite prudent in 
this matter. Whatever he was before he left England, two 
summers spent in the wars of Palestine, and another amid the 
tortures and restraints of a heathen prison^^ye made him a 
sorry bridegroom.” 

“ Peace, Pilgrim,” said De Lacy, with a commanding tone. 
“ It is*not thy part to censure* such a noble knight as my uncle, 
nor is it meet that I should listen 4o your strictures.” 

“ I crave your pardon, young man,” said the Palmer. “ I 
spoke not without some view to your interest, which, methinks, 
does not so well consort with thine uncle having an heir of his 
body.” 

“ Peace, base man !” said Damian. “By Heaven, I think 
worse of my cell than I did before, since its doors opened to 
such a counsellor, and of my chains, since they restrain me 
from chastising him. — IJe^art, I pray th$e” 

“ Not till I have your answer for your uncle,” answered the 
Palmer. “ My age scorns the anger of thy youth, as the rock 
despises the foam of the rivulet dashed against it.” 
von. xix. 
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• “ Tip aky to my uncle," answered Damian, “ Lam a prisoner, 
or I woVld have come to him — Inun a confiscated beggar, or I 
would have sent him my all.” 

“ Such virtuous purposes are easily and boldly announced,” 
said the Palmer, “ when he who spe&ks them k*owa that he 
cannot be called upon to make good the boast of his tongue. 
But could I tell thee of thy restoration to freedom and wealth, 
I trow thou wouldst consider twice ere thy act confirmed the 
sacrifice thou hast ; n thy present state promised so gliWy.” 

“ Leave me, I prithee, old man,” said Damian ; “ thy thought 
cannot comprehend the tenor of mine— go, and add apt to my 
distress insults which I have not' the means to avenge.” 

“ But what if 1 had it in my power to place thee in Jhe 
situation of a free and wealthy man, would it please thee then 
to be reminded of thy present boast ? for if not, thou rnay’st 
rely on my discretion never to mention the difference of senti- 
ment between Damian bound and Damian at liberty.” 4 
“How meanest thou? — or hast thou any meaning, save to 
torment me?” said the youth. 

“ Not so,” replied the old Palmer, plucking from his bosom 
a parchment scroll to which a heavy seal was attached.— 
“ Know that thy cousin Randal hath been strangely slain, and 
his treacheries towards the Constable and thee as strangely 
discovered. The King, in requital of thy sufferings, hath 
sent thee this full pardon, and endowed thee with a third 
part of those ejr^Ie estates, which by his death revert to the 
crown.” 

“ And hath the King also restored my freedom and my right 
of blood ? ” exdSaimed Damian. • 

“Prom this moment, forthwith,” said the Palmer— “look 
upon the parchment — behold the royal hand and seal.” 

“I must have better proof. — Here,” he exclaimed, loudly 
clashing his irons at the same time, “Here, thou Dogget— 
warder, son of a Saxon wolf-hound 1 ” 

The Palmer, striking on the door, seconded the previous 
exertions for summoning the jailer, who entered accordingly* 
“Warder,” said Damian de Lacy, in a stem tone, “am I yet 
thy prisoner, or no?” 0 1 * 

The sullen jailer consulted the Palmer by a look, and then 
answered to Damian that he was a free man. 

“ Then, death of thy heart, slave,” said Damian impatiently, 
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“ why hang these fetters on the free limbs # of a N Srm&jt noblrfl 
each moment they confine him are worth a* lifetime oybondage 
to such a serf as thou 1" 

"They are soon rid of, Sir Damian, 1 ” said the man ; "and I 
pray you # to Jake some patience, when you remetnber that ten 
minutes since you had little right to think these bracelets 
would have been removed for any other purpose than your 
progress to the scaffold.” 

“Pe&pe, ban-dog,” said Damian, " and- be speedy; — And 
thou, who hast brought me these good tidings, I forgive thy 
former Rearing — thou thoughtest, doubtless, that it was prudent 
to extort from me professions* during my bondage which might 
im honour decide my conduct when at large. The suspicion 
inferred in somewhat offensive, but thy motive was to ensure 
my uncle’s liberty.” 

"And is it really your purpose,” said the Palmer, "to 
employ your newly-gained freedom in a voyage to Syria, 
and to exchange your English prison for the dungeon of the 
Soldajf } ” . 

"If thou thyself wilt act as. my guide,” answered the 
undaunted youth, “ you shall not say I dally by the way.” 

"And *the ransom,” said the Palmer, "how is that to be 
provided?” 

" How, but from the estates, which, nominally restored to 
me, remain in truth and justice my uncle’s, and must be 
applied to his use in the first instance?*^ I mistako not 
greatly, there is not a Jew or Lombard who would not advance 
the necessary sums on such security. — Therefore, dog,” he 
contizyied, addressing \he jafler, " hasten thy unclenching and 
undoing of rivets, and be not dainty of giving me a little pain, 
so thou break no limb, for I cannot afford to be stayed on my 
journey.” 

The Palmer looked on a little while, as if surprised at 
Damian’s determination, then exclaimed, " I can keep the old 
man's secret no longer — such high-souled generosity must not 
be sacrificed. — Hark thee, brave Sir Damian, I have a mighty 
secret still ta impart, and as this Saxon churl understands no 
French, this is no unfit opportunity to communicate it Enow 
that thine unde is a changed man in mind, as he is debilitated 
and broken down in body, Peevishness and jealousy have 
possessed themselves of a heart which *was once strong and 
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g6nerouk; his life is, now on the dregs, and, I grieve to speak it, 
these drl^s are foul and bitter.” * 

“Is this thy mighty secret 1 ” said Damian. “That men 
grow old, I know ; and if with infirmity of body comes infir- 
mity of temper and mind, their case the more strongly claims 
the dutiful observance of those who arc bound to them in blood 
or affection.” 

“ Ay,” replied the Pilgrim, “ but the Constable’s mind has 
been poisoned against thee by rumours which have reached his 
ear from England, that there have been thoughts of affection 
betwixt thee and his betrothed bride Eveline Berenges. — Ha ! 
have I touched you now 

“ Not a whit,” said Damian, putting on the strongest resolu- 
tion with which his virtue could supply him — if it was but 
this fellow who struck my shin-bone somewhat sharply with 
his hammer. Proceed, My uncle heard such a report, and 
believed it?” 4 

“ He did,” said the Palmer — “ I can well aver it, since he 
concealed no thought from me. But he prayed me carefully to 
hide his suspicions from you, c otherwise,* said he, * the young 
wolf-cub will never thrust himself into the trap for the deliver- 
ance of the old he-wolf. — Were he once in my pri&on-house,’ 
your uncle continued to speak of you, * he should rot and die 
ere I sent one penny of ransom to set at liberty the lover of my 
betrothed bride.* ** 

“Could thisjy-sny uncle*s sincere purpose?” said Damian, 
all aghast. “ Could he plan so much treachery towards me as 
to leave me in the captivity into which | threw myself for his 
redemption? — 5ush ! it cannot be*” • 

“Flatter not yourself with such a vain opinion,** said the 
Palmer — “ if you go to Syria, you go to eternal captivity, while 
your uncle returns to possession of wealth little diminished — 
and of Eveline Berenger.” 

“ Ha !” ejaculated Damian ; and looking down for an instant, 
demanded of the Palmer, in a subdued voice, what he would 
have him to do in such an extremity. 

“The case is plain, according to my poor judgment, 1 ' replied 
the Palmer. “ No one*is bound to faith with thbse who mean 
to observe none with him. Anticipate this treachery of your 
unde, and let his noy short and infirm existence moulder out 
in the pestiferous cell to which he would condemn your youth 
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ful strength. * The royal grant has assigned you lands enough 
for your honourable support; and wherefore /not finite with 
them those of the Garde Doloureuse? — Eveline Berenger, if I 
do not greatly mistake, will scarcely say nay. Ay, more — 1 
vouch it fm my soul that she will say yes, for I have sure infor- 
mation of her mind; and for hfcr precontract, a word from 
Henry to his Holiness, now that they are in the heyday of their 
reconciliation, will obliterate the name Hugh from the parch- 
ment, fitfd insert Damian in its stead.” * 

“ Now, by my faith,” said Damian, arising and placing his 
foot upbiuthe stool, that the, warder might more easily strike 
off the last ring by which he was encumbered, — “ I have heard 
of* such things as this — I have heard of beings who, with 
seeming graVity of word and aspect — with subtle counsels, 
artfully applied to the frailties of human nature—- have haunted 
the <$Us of despairing men, and made them many a fair pro- 
mise, if they would but exchange for their by-ways the paths 
of salvation. Such are the fiend’s dearest agents, and in such 
a guise hath the fiend himself been, known to appear. In the 
name of God, old man, if human thou art, begone I — I like not 
thy word* or thy presence — I spit at thy counsels. And mark 
me,” he added, with a menacing gesture, “look to thine own 
safety — I shall presently be at liberty !” 

“ Boy,” replied the Palmer, folding his aims contemptuously 
in his cloak, “I scorn thy menaces — I le qve t hee not till we 
know each other better l” 

“ I too,” said Damian, “ would fain know whether thou be'st 
man or fiend ; and now for the trial !” As he, spoke, the last 
shackfe fell from his leg, and clashed on the pavement, and at 
the same moment he sprung on the Palmer, caught him by the 
waist, and exclaimed, as he made three distinct and separate 
attempts to lift him up, and dash him headlong to the earth, 
“ This for maligning a nobleman — this for doubting the honour 
of a knight — and this (with a yet more violent exertion) for 
belying a lady !” 

Each effort of Damian seemed equal to have rooted up a 
tree; yet though they staggered the old man, they overthrew 
him not; and while Damian panted with his last exertion, he 
replied, “And take this, for so' roughly entreating thy father's 
toother.” • 

As he spoke, Damian de Lacy, the best youthful wrestlfer in 
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Oheshiri received n6 soft fall on tye floor of the dungeon. He 
arose slowly and astounded ; W the Palmer had now thrown 
back both hood and dalmatique, and the features, though 
bearing marks of age and climate, were those of his undie the 
Constable, who calmly observed, “I think, Damian, *thon art 
become stronger, or I weakef, since my breast was last pressed 
against yours in our country’s celebrated sport. Thou hadst 
nigh had me down in that last turn, but that I knew the old 
De Lacy’s baok-trip as well as thou. — But whereforf kneel, 
man?” He raised him with much kindness, kissed his cheek, 
and proceeded ; “ Think not, my .dearest nephew, that I meant 
in my late disguise to try your faith, which I myself never 
doubted. But evil tongues had been busy, and it was tflis 
winch made me resolve on an experiment, the result of which 
has been, as I expected, most honourable for you. And know 
(for these walls have sometimes ears, even according tp the 
letter), there are ears and eyes not far distant which have heard 
and seen the whole. Marry, I wish though, thy last hag had 
not been so severe a one. My libs still feel the impression of 
thy knuckles.” 

“ Dearest and honoured uncle,” said Damian- “ excuse” 

“ There is nothing to excuse,” replied his uncle, interrupting 
him. “ Have we not wrestled a turn before now ? — But there 
remains yet one trial for thee to go through — Get thee out of 
this hole speedfly-^don thy best array to accompany me to the 
church at noon; ibr, Damian, thou must be present at ike 
marriage of the Lady Eveline Berenger.” 

This proposal at once struck ter the ealth the unhappy ^young 
man. “ For mercy’s sake,” be exclaimed, “hold me excused in 
this, my gracious uncle ! — I have been of late severely wounded, 
and am yery weak.” 

“As my bones can testify," said his unde. “Why, man, 
thou hast the strength of a Norway bear.” 

“Passion,” answered Damian, “might give me strength for 
a moment ; but, dearest unde, ask anything of me rather than 
this. Methinks, if I have been faulty, some othqr punishment 
might /suffice.” 

“I tell thee,” said file Constable, “ thy presence b necessary 
- -indispensably necessary. Strange reports have been abroad, 
which thy absence oh this occasion would go far to confirm. 
Eveline’s character and mine own are concerned in this ” 
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“ If so,” said Damian, “ if it be indeed so* no task wil/ be tob 
bard for me. But I tipst, wffen the ceremony is overfl^ou will 
not refuse me your consent to take the cross, unless you should 
prefer my joining the troops destined, as I heard, for the con- 
quest of Ireland.” 

“Ay, ay,” said the Constable if Eveline grant you per- 
mission, I will not withhold mine.” 

“ Unde,” said Damian, somewhat sternly, “ you do not know 
the feel&gs which you jest with.” 

“ Nay,” said the Constable, “ I compel nothing ; for if thou 
goest ter the church, and likest not the match, thou mayest put 
a stop to it if thou wilt — the sacrament cannot proceed without 
th6 bridegroom’s consent.” 

“I understand you not, unde,” said Damian; “you have 
already consented.” 

“ Y 68 * Damian,” he said, “ I have — to withdraw my claim, 
and to relinquish it in thy favour ; for if Eveline Berenger is 
wedded to-day, thou art her bridegroom 1 The Church has 
given her Sanction — the King his approbation — the lady says 
not nay — and the question only ’ now remains, whether tho 
bridegrooqi will say yes.” 

The nature of the answer may be easily conceived ; nor is it 
necessary to dwell upon the splendour of the ceremonial, which, 
to atone for his late unmerited severity, Henry honoured with 
his own presence. Amdot and Bose were shortly afterwards 
united, old Mammock having been previou%*ereated a gentle- 
man of coat armour, that the gentle Norman blood might, 
without utter derogation, mingle with the meaner stream that 
colouftd the cheek with crimson, and meandered in azure over 
the lovely neck and bosom of the fair Morning. There was 
nothing in the manner of the Constable towards his nephew 
and his bride, which could infer a regret of the generous self- 
denial which he had exercised in favour of their youthful 
passion. But he soon after accepted a high command in the 
troops destined to invade Ireland; and his name is found 
amongst the highest in the roll of the chivalrous Normans who 
first united ifcat fair island to the English crown. 

Eveline, restored to* her own fair castle and domains, Med 
not to provide for her Confessor, as well as for her old soldiers, 
servants, and retainers, forgetting their errors, and remembering 
their fidelity* The Confessor was restored to the flesh-pots of 
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Egypt, V°re congenial to his habits than the meagre fare oi 
his convint. EJven Gillian hud the means of subsistence, since 
to punish her would have been to distress the faithful Raoul. 
They quarrelled for the future part of their lives in plenty, just 
as they had formerly quarrelled in poverty ; for wangling curs 
will fight over a banquet *as fiercely a s over a bare bone. 
Raoul died first, and Gillian, having lost her whetstono, found 
that as her youthful looks decayed her wit turned somewhat 
blunt. She therefore prudently commenced devotee, arid spent 
hours in long panegyrics on her departed husband. 

The only serious cause of vexation which I can* trace the 
Lady Eveline having been tried with, arose from a visit of her 
Saxon relative, made with much form, but, unfortunately, 'at 
the very time which the Lady Abbess had selected for that 
same purpose. The discord which arose between these honoured 
personages was of a double character, for they were Nqrman 
and Saxon, and, moreover, differed in opinion concerning the 
time of holding Easter. This, however, was but a slight gale 
to disturb the general serenity of Eveline ; for with her un- 
hoped-for union with Damian, ended the trials and sorrows of 
The Betrothed. 


1 END OF THE BETROTHED, 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION— (1881), 

• 

THE preceding Tale of this Collection * concluded the last of the 
pieces originally published under the nominis umbxa of The Author 
of Waverley, and the circumstances which rendered it impossible for 
the writer m to continue longer in the possession of his incognito, were 
communicated* in 1827, in the Introduction t to the first series of 
u Chronicles of the Canongate," — consisting (besides a biographical 
sketch of the imaginary chronicler ) of three tales , entitled “ The 
Highland iftidow" " The Two Drovers” and u The Surgeon 7 s 
Daughter In ihis and the next volume are included the two first 
named of these pieces , together with three detached stories , which 
9 appeared the year after in the elegant compilation called u The 
Keepsake f The tl Surgeon's Daughter ” it is thcfagtqhbetter to defer 
until a succeeding volume , than to 

u Begin and bredfcoffin the middle . 

I have , perhaps , sand enough onforrXer occasions of the misfortunes 
which led to the dropping of that mask under which I had, for a long 
series of years, enjoyed so large a portion of public favour. Through 
the success of those literary efforts, I had been enabled to indulge 
most of the tastes, which a retired person of my station might be 
supposed to entertain. In the pen of this nameless romancer, I 
Seemed to possess something like the secret fountain of coined gold 
mi pearls voucfyafed to the 'traveller of the Eastern Tale; and no 
doubt believed that I mifjht venture, without silly imprudence, to 
extend my personal expenditure considerably beyond what I should 

* Namely, “ Woodstock,” which forms Vol. XXI.'of the present series. 

f Bee also Appendix— Theatrical Fond Dinner. * 
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have \hought of, tod my means been limited to the competence which 
I deriiod from inheritance, With the moderate income of a professional 
situation . I \ought, and built f and planted, and was considered by 
myself as by thi rest of the world, in the safe possession of an easy 
fortune. My riches , however , like the other riches of Ms wortd 9 
were liable to accidmts 9 under which they were ultimately destined to 
make mto themselves wings and fly away. The year 1825, so 
disastrous to many branches of industry and commerce 9 did not 
spare the market of literature ; and the sudden ruin thdt fell on so 
many of the bookselkrs 9 could scarcely have been expected to leave 
unscathed one 9 whose career had of necessity connected him deeply 
and extensively with the pecuniary transactions of that profession. 
In a word 9 almost without one note of premonition, I found tovyself 
involved in the sweeping catastrophe of the unhappy time , and called 
on to meet the demands of creditors upon commercial establishments 
with which my fortunes had long been bound up, to the extent of no 
less a sum than one hundred and twenty thousand pounds. 

The Author having, however rashly, committed his pudges thus 
largely to the hazards of trading companies, it behoved 1 him, of course, 
to abide the consequences of his conduct, and, with whatever feelings, 
he surrendered on the instant every shred of property which he had , 
been accustomed to call his own. It became vested in the hands of 
gentlemen, whose integrity, prudence, and intelligence, were combined 
with all possible liberality and kindness of disposition, and who 
readily afforded every assistance towards the execution of plans, in 
the success of^nich the Author contemplated the possibility of his 
ultimate extrication, and which were of such a nature, that, had 
assistance of this sort been withheld, he could have had tittle prospect 
of carrying them into effect. Among other resources which occurred, 
Was the project of that complete and corrected edition of his Novels 
and Romances (whose real parentage had of necessity 6em disclosed 
at the moment of the commercial convulsions alluded to), which has 
now advanced with unprecedented favour nearly to its close f but as 
he purposed also to continue, for the behoof of those to whom he was 
indebted, the exercise of his pen in the same path of literature, so 
long as the taste of his countrymen should seem tg approve <ff his 
efforts, it appeared to him that it would horn been m idle piece of 
affectation to attempt fitting up a new incognito, after Ms original 
visor had been thus dashed from Ms brow. Hence the personal, 
narrative prefixed to ’ft# first work of fiction which he put forth after 
the paternity of ike*" Waver ley Novels * had cope to be publicly 
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ascertained ; anfcthough many of the particular g originally flowed • 

in that Notice hme been unavoidably adverted to in the prefyies and 
notes to some of the preceding volumes of the pr esenti collection, it is 
now reprinted as it stood at the time , because some Interest is gene- 
rally attached to a coin or medal struck on a spinal occasion , as 
expressing, perhaps , more faithfully than the same artist could have 
afterwards conveyed, the feelings of the moment that gave it birth 
The Introduction to the first series of Chronicles | of the Canongate 
ran, then, in these words : — 

INTRODUCTION 

ALU who are acquainted with the early history of the Italian stage 
cure aware, that Arlechino is not, in his original conception, a mere 
worker of marvels with his wooden sivord, a jumper in and out of 
windows , as upon our theatre, but, as his particoloured jacket im- 
plies, a %uffoon or clown, whose mouth, far from being eternally 
closed , as ^mongst us, is filled, like that of Touchstone, with quips, 
and crmks, and witty devices, very often delivered extempore. It is 
not easy to trace how he became possessed of his black vizard , which 
was anciently made in the resemblance of the face of a cat; but it 
seems that the mask was essential to the performance of the character, 
as will appear from the following theatrical anecdote : — 

An actor on the Italian stage permitted at the Foire du St. Ger- 
main, in Paris, was rmenmed for the wild, venturous, and extras 
vagant wit, the brilliant sallies and fortunate repmOm, with which 
he prodigally seasoned the character of the parti-coloured jester. 
Some critics, whose good-will towards a favourite performer was 
stronger than their judgment , took occasion to remmtstrate with the 
successful actor on the subject of the grotesque vizard, They went 
wilihj to their purpose, observing that his classical and attic wit, 
his delicate vein of humour, his happy turn for dialogue , were 
rendered burlesque and ludicrous by this unmeaning and bizarre 
disguise, and that those attributes would become far more impressive, 
if aided by the spirit of his eye and the expression of his natural 
features. The actors vanity was easily so far engaged as to induce 
him to make thf experiment . , He played Harlequin barefaced, but 
was considered on all hands as having made a total failure . He 
had lost the audacity which a sense '*of incognito bestowed, and with 
M alt tike reckless play of raillery which gave 'madly to his original 
acting. He aimed his advisers, and resumed his grotesque vizard ; 
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• but, ft is haid, without ever being able to regain, the careless and 
successful levity which the copsci^mess of the disguise had formerly 
bestowed, \ 

Perhaps the\ Author of Waverley is now about to incur a risk qf 
the same kind, fyid endanger his popularity by having laid aside his 
incognito. It is certainly not a voluntary experiment, like that of 
Harlequin; for it was my original intention never to have avowed 
these works during my lifetime, and the original manuscripts were 
carefully preserve^/ though by the care of others rather than mine), 
with the purpose of supplying the necessary evidence of the truth when 
the period of amomcing it should arrive* But the affairs of my 
publishers having unfortunately passed into a management different 
from their own, I had no right any longer to rely upon secrecy in 
tfiat quarter; and thus my mask, like my Aunt Dinahs in fi Tris- 
tram Shandy ” having begun to wax a little threadbare about the 
chin, it became time to lay it aside with a good grace, unless I 
desired it should fall in pieces from my face, which was now become 
likely . 

Yet I had not the slightest intention of selecting the 1 time and 
place in which the disclosure was finally made ; nor was there any 
concert betwixt my learned and respected friend Loud Mbadowbank 
and myself upon that occasion. It was , as the reader is probably 
aware, upon the 28d February last, at a public meeting, called for 
establishing a professional Theatrical Fund in Edinburgh, that the 
communication took place. Just before we sat down to table , Lord 
Meadowb<mkfji'$ed me privately, whether I was still anxious to 
preserve my incognito on the subject of what were called the Waverley 
Not'els f I did not immediately see the purpose of his lordship's 
question, although I certainly might have been led to infer it, mi 
replied , that the secret had new of necessity become known to so many 
people that I was indifferent on the subject Lord Meidowhomk was 
thus induced, while doing me the great honour of proposing my 
health to (he meeting, to say something on the subject of these froveU, 
so strongly connecting them with me as the author, that by remain- 
ing silent I must hem stood convicted, either of the actual paternity, 
or of the stiU greater crime of being supposed willing to receive 
indirectly praise to which I had no just title, I tea found mys^f 
suddenly and unexpectedly placed in thervonfessiotfal, and M onty 

* These manuscripts are at present (August 1881) advertise# fur public sale, - 
which is an addition* though a small one, to other annoyances. 

t.One of the Supreme Judges of Scotland* termed Lords of Council and Session, , 
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time to recollect thg,t I had been guided thither by a most frimdlyfiand, i 
and could not , perhaps, find a better pyblic oppoftunity to lay down 
a disguise which began to resemble that of a detected iiasquerader* 

I had therefore the task of avowing myself to tm numerous and 
respectable company assembled, as the sole and umided author of 
these Novels of Waver ley, the paternity of which was likely at one 
time to hem formed a controversy of some celebrity, for the ingenuity 
with which some instructors of the public gave their assurance on the 
subject wa\ extremely persevering . I now think | farther necessary 
to say , that while I take on myself all the merits and demerits 
attending these compositions, I am bound to acknowledge with grati- 
tude hints pf Subjects and legends which I have received from various 
quarters, and hare occasionally used as a foundation of my fictitious 
compositions, orjooven up with them in the shape of episodes . I am 
bound, in particular, to acknowledge the unremitting kindness of 
Mr. Joseph Train, supervisor of excise at Dumfries, to whose un- 
weariednndusti'y I have been indebted for many curious traditions 
and points of antiquarian interest. It was Mr. Train who brought 
to my recollection the history of Old Mortality, although I myself 
had had a personal interview with that celebrated wanderer so far 
bach as about 1792, when I found him on his usual task. He teas 
then engaged 0 in repairing the gravestmies of the Covenanters who 
had died while imprisoned in the Cattle of Dunnottar, to which 
many of them were committed prisoner's at the period of Argyle's 
rising ; their place of confinement is still called the Whig's Vault. 
Mr. Train, however, procured for me far more eatpgp? information 
concerning this singular person, whose name was Patterson , than I 
had been able to acquire during my own short conversation with him. 
Be was (as I think I have somewhere already stated) a native of 
the parish of Closehurn, in Dumfriesshire, and it is believed that 
domestic affliction, as well as devotional feeling, induced him to 
commence the wandering mode of life, which he pursued for a very 
long period. ^ It is more than twenty years since Eobert Patterson's 
death, which took place on the high road near Lockerby , where he 
was found exhausted and expiring . The white pony, the companion 
qf his pilgrimage, was standing by the side of its dying master ; 
the whole furnishing a scene not unfitted for the pencil. These 
p&rtkulars I had from Mu Train 

* (See Appendix— Theatrical Fund Dinner,] 

, f See for tome farther particulars, the notes to OldeKortality (vol. v.), is the 
p*e^t collective edition. 
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A\othe)r debt , which I pay most willingly, I owe to an unknown 
correspondent fa tody*), who favoured me with (he history of the 
upright* and kgh-principled female, whbm, in the Heart of Mid’ 
Lothian, I haw termed Jemie Deem , The tirmmstmce of her 
refusing to savmher sisters life by an act of perjury , qnd undertak- 
ing a pilgrimage to Londmto obtain her pardon , are both represented 
as true by my fair and obliging correspondent; and (hey led me to 
consider (he possibility of rendering a fictitious personage interesting 
by mere dignity if mind and rectitude of principle, , assisted by un- 
pretending good sense and temper , without any of the beauty , grace , 
talent , accomplishment, and wit, to which a heroine of romance is 
supposed to ham a prescriptive right. If the portrait was received 
with interest by the public , I am conscious how much it was .owing 
to the truth and force of the original sketch, which I regret being 
unable to present to the public , as it was written with much feeling 
and spirit . 

Old and odd books, and a considerable collection of fam/Ui) legends, 
formed another quarry, so ample, that it was much morejikely that 
the strength of the labourer should be exhausted, than that materials 
should fail, I may mention, for example’s sake, that " the terrible 
catastrophe of the Bride of Lammermoor actually occurred in a 
Scottish family of rank. The female relative , by whom the melan- 
choly tale was communicated to me many years since, was a near 
connection of the family in which the event had happened, and always 
told it with an appearance of melancholy mystery , which enhanced 
the interest, had known, in her youth, the brother who rode 
before the unhappy i victim to the fatal altar, who, though then a 
mere boy, and occupied almost entirely yoith (he gaiety of his own 
appearance m4he bridal procession, could not but remark that the 
hand of his sister was moist, and cold as that of a statue. It is 
unnecessary farther to withdraw the veil from this scene of family 
distress, nor, although it occurred more than a hundred years since, 
might it be altogether agreeable to the representatives of the families 
concerned in (he narrative. It may be proper to say, that me events 
alone ate imitated; but I had neither the means nw intention of 
copying the manners, or tracing the characters, of (he pm one con- 
cerned in the real story. ■ * ■ ' 

Indeed, I may here 9 state generally, that although I hwedemed 
historical personages free subjects of delineation , I have never on any 
occasion violated the respect due to private life* It was indeed im* 
’’ * The Ute Mrs. Goldie, ‘ . 1 ' 
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possible that traits proper to persons, both living and dead , with 
whom I have had intercourse in society , should not Rave risen to my 
pen in such works as Waver ley, and those which followed it. But 
I ha/ve always studied to generalise the portraits , si that they should 
still seem, on the whole , the productions of fancy f though possessing 
some resemblance to real individuals. Yet I must own my attempts 
have not in this last particular been uniformly successful. There 
are mm whose characters are so peculiarly marlfd , that the delinea- 
tion of some leading and principal feature inevitably places the whole 
person before you in his individuality . Thus the character of 
Jonathan OMbuck, in the Antiquary , was partly founded on that of 
an qld friend of my youth, to whom" I am indebted for introducing 
me to Shakespeare, and other invaluable favours; but I thought* 1 
had so completely disguised the likeness , that his features could not 
be recognised by any one now alive. I was mistakm , however , and 
indeeddiad endangered what I desired should be considered as a secret ; 
for I afterwards learned that a highly respectable gentleman , one of 
the few surviving friends of my father * and an acute critic , had 
said , upon the appearance of the work , that he was now convinced 
who was the author of it, as he recognised , in the Antiquary of 
Monkbams, 9 traces of the character of a very intimate friend of my 
father’s, family. 

I may here also notice , that the sort of exchange of gallantry , 

» which is represented as taking place betwixt Waver ley and Colonel 
Talbot, is a literal fact. The real circumstance^ the anecdote, 
alike honourable to Whig and Tory, are these : — 

Alexander Stewart of Imernahyle, — a name which I cannot write 
withauU the warmest recollections of gratitude to the friend of my 
childhood, who first introduced me to the Highlands, their traditions, 
and their manners, — had been engaged actively in the troubles of 
170. As he charged at the battle of Preston with his clan, the 
Stewarts of Appine, he saw an officer of the opposite army standing 
alone by a battery of four cannon, of which he discharged three on 
the advancing Highlanders, and then drew his sward. Invemahyk 
rushed on him, and required him to surrender, “ Never to rebels ! ” 
was the undaunted reply, accompanied with a lounge, which the 
Highlander revived on his ' target ; but instead of using his sword 
in gutting down his now defenceless antagonist, he employed it in 
parrying the blow of a Lochaber axe, aimed atfhe officer by the miller , 

\ % James Chalmers, Esq., solicitor-at-law, London, who died during the publica- 
tion of the present edition of these Novels. (Aug. 1881 , ) 

* VOL, XIX. % 
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one of ki$ own followers, a grim-losing old Highlander , whom I re- 
member t! have r been. Thus overpowered, ^Lieutenant-ColonelAllan 
Whitefoord, a gentleman of rank and consequence t as well as a hr am 
office*, gave up ht sword , and with it hie purse and watch, which 
Invernahyle accepted, to save them from his followers C After the 
affair was over, Mr, Stewart bought out his prisoner , and they were 
introduced to each ; other by the celebrated John Boy Stewart, who 
• acquainted ColonefiJVhitefoord with the quality of his captor, and 
made him aware of 'the necessity of receiving back his property, which 
he was inclined to leave in the hands to which it had fallen. So 
great became the confidence established betwixt them, tfuti Invernahyle 
obtained from the Chevalier his prisoner's freedom upon parole; and 
soon afterwards , having been sent back to the Highlands to raise men, 
he visited Colonel Whitefoord at his own house, and spent two happy 
days with him and his Whig friends, without thinking, on either 
side, of the civil war which was then raging, t> 

When the battle of Oulloden put an end to the hopes of Charles 
Edward, Invernahyle, Wounded and unable to move, wgs bobs from 
the field by the faithful zeal of his retainers. But, as he had been 
a distinguished Jacobite, his family a nd property were exposed to the 
system of vindictive destruction, too generally carried into execution 
through the country of the insurgents , It was now Colonel White- 
foord's turn to exert himself, and he wearied all the authorities, civil 
and military , with his solicitations for pardon to the saver of his 
life, or at least Jor a protection for his wife and fondly. His appli- 
cations were for a long time unsuccessful: “I was found with the 
mark of the Beast upon me in every list ” was Invernahyle 1 e expres- 
sion, At length Colonel WhitefooH applied to the Duke qf Cum- 
berland, and urged his suit with every argument which hecouli thwik 
of. Being still repulsed, he took his commission from: hie bostm, 
and, having said something of his own and his fondly? s fysrUtyb* in 
the cause of the House of Hanover, begged to resign hie situation in 
their service, since he could not be permitted to show his^a^uie to 
the person to whom he owed his life. The Duke, ifewCj Mh his 
earnestness, desired him to take up his commission, and granted Ae 
protection required for the, family of Invernahyle, \ * 

The chieftain himself Jay concealed in p cdve near Mi 
before which a small body of regular soldiers Iff 

could hear their muster-roll called every- morning,^ 
beat to quarter nt nigKU, and not a change of ^ yimudi escaped 
him* As it was suspected that he i faking somswherc on lhe 

property, his family Were closely witched, and compelled to use the 
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utmost precaution in supplying him with food . •One of his daughters, 
a child of tight or ten years old, whs employed as the agent least 
lilcely to be suspected . She was an instance , among others , that a 
time of danger and difficulty creates a premature sharpness of intel- 
lect, She made herself acquainted among the soldiers , till she became 
so familiar to them , that her motions escaped imir notice ; and her 
practice was , to stroll away in the neighbourhood of the cave, and 
leone what slender supply of food she carried m that purpose under 
some remarkable stone, or the root of some tree , where her father might 
find it as he crept by wight from his lurking-place. Times became 
milder, and^my excellent friend was relieved from proscription by the 
Act of Indemnity . Such is the interesting Btory which I have rather 
injured than improved , by the manner in which it is told in Waver ley. 

This inoidSnt, with several other circumstances illustrating Vie 
Tales in question, was communicated by me to my late lamented 
friend. William Erskine (a Scottish Judge, by the title of Lord Kin- 
edder) , who afterwards reviewed with far too much partiality the 
Talcs of my Landlord, for the Quarterly Review of January 1817 .* 
In the sam$ article are contained other illustrations of the Novels, 
with which I supplied my accomplished friend who took the trouble 
to write the m review. The reader, who is desirous of such informa- 
tion, will find the original of Meg Merrilies , and I believe of one err 
two other personages of the same cast of character, in the article 
referred to. 

I may also mention, that the tragic and savage circumstances 
which are represented as preceding the birth of AIM MacAulay, in 
(he Legend of Montrose, really happened in the family of Stewart 
of Ardvoirlich , . The wager about the candlesticks, whose place was 
SupptieU by Highland torch-bearers, was laid and won by one of the 
MacDonalds cf Keppoch, 

There can be but little amusement in winnowing out the few grains 
of truth which care contained in this mass i of empty fiction. I may, 
however, before dismissing the subject, allude to the various localities 
whiph hem been affixed to some of the scenery introduced into these 
Novels, by which, for example, Wolfs Hope is identified with Fast 
jOaette in Beneichhire,—TiUiettdlem with Draphane in Clydesdale, 
—and the vatky in the Monastery, called Qlendearg, with the dale 

the river Allan, above *j Lord Somerville^ villa, near Melrose . I 
cm only my, that, in these omd ether instances, I had no purpose 
of describing any particular local spot; and the resemblance most 
th£r^i %p tif that general hind which necessarily exists between 
* Loud Etoaddsr CM to August 1822. Ebeu t (AUg. 1881,) 
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semes of the same character. The iron-bouvd coast of Scotland 
affords upon its headlands and promdhtories fifty such castles as Wolfs 
Hope; every county has a valley more or less resembling Olendearg; 
and if castles UM Tillietudlem, or mansions like the Baron of Brad - 
war dine’ 8, are nou^ less frequently to be met with , it is owing to. the 
rage of indiscriminate destruction , which has removed or miked so 
many monuments of antiquity y when they were not protected by their 
inaccessible situation* 

The scraps of poetry which hme been in most cases tacked to the 
beginning of chapters in these Novels, are sometimes quoted either from 
reading or from memory, but, in the general case, are puxe invention . 
I found it too troublesome to turn to the collection of the British 
Poets to discover apposite mottoes, and, in the situation of the theatri- 
cal mechanist, who, when the whitepaper which represented his shower 
of snow was exhausted, continued the storm by mowing brown, I 
drew on my memory as long as I could, and , when that failed, eked 
it out with invention. I believe that, in some cases, where actual 
names are affixed to the supposed quotations, it would be do little 
purpose to seelc them in the works of the authors refefoed to. In 
some cases, I have been entertained when Dr. Watts and other graver 
authors have been ransacked in vain for stanzas for which the novelist 
alone was responsible. 

And now the reader may expect me, while in the confessional, to 
explain the motives why I have so long persisted in disclaiming the 
works of which I am now writing. To this it would be difficult to 
give any other teplf, save that of Corporal Nym — It was the author *e 
humour or caprice for the time. I hope it will not be construed into 
ingratitude to the public, to whose indulgence I have owed my sang 
froid much more than to my merit of my own , if I confesfthat I 
cm, and have been, more indifferent to success, or to failure , m cm 
author, than may be the case with others, who feel more strongly the 
passion for literary fame , probably because they are justly conscious 
of a better title to it. It* was not until I had attained the age qf 
thirty years that I made any serious attempt at distinguishing myself 
as an author ; and at that period, men's hopes , desires, and wishes, 
hdive usually acquired something of a decisive character, and are not 
eagerly and easily diverted into a new channel Wjjm I made the 
dimmy^rfor to me U Mas one — that by timusmg myself wntk e&rfi- 
position, which I felt a delightful occupation^ l could ako give pUar 

# >\ . v b \ i * 1 ; 

. I jrotild partlcnlarly intimate the E&hn of Crie, on the eastern coast of Boot- 
land, as having suggested an idea for the tower oalled Wolfs Crag, wMetfthepuhUo 
more generally identified with the ancient tower of Fast Castle, • : 
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sure to others ton d became a/ware that literary * pursuits wire likely 
to engage in future a considerable portion of my dime, i felt some 
alarm that I might acquire those habits of jealousy and fretfulness 
which hope lessened , and degraded , the character even of great 
authors 9 and rendered them , by their petty squabbles and mutual 
irritability, the laughing-stock of the people of thi world. I resolved , 
therefore, in this respect, to guard my breast , pemaps an unfriendly 
critic may add, my brow, with triple brass* any as much as possible 
to avoidresting my thoughts and wishes upon literary success, lest I 
should endanger my own peace of mind and tranquillity by literary 
failure. It^would argue either stupid apathy, or ridiculous affecta- 
tion, to say that J have been insensible to the public applause, when 
I have hem honoured with its testimonies ; and still more highly do 
I prize the invaluable friendships which some temporary popularity 
has enabled me to form among those of my contemporaries most dis- 
tinguished by talents and genius, and which I venture to hope now 
rest upon a basis more firm than the circumstances which game rise 
to them* Yet, feeling all these advantages as a man ought to do, 
and must dd$ I may say, with truth and confidence, that I have, 1 
think, tasted of the intoxicating cup with moderation, and that J 
have never, fither in conversation or correspondence, encouraged dis- 
cussions respecting my own literary pursuits. On the contrary, 1 
have usually found such topics, even when introduced from motives 
most flattering to myself, rather embarrassing and disagreeable. 

* I have now M frankly told my motives for concealment, so far as I 
am conscious of having any , and the public will fbWQive the egotism 
of the detail, as what is necessarily connected with it. The Author, 
so long and - loudly called for, has appeared on the stage, and made 
his obdtance to the audience. Thus u far his conduct is a mark of 
respect. To linger in their presence would be intrusion. 

J have only to repeat, that I avow myself in print, as formerly in 
words, the sole and unassisted Author of all the Novels published as 
works of the u Author of Waverley I do this without shame, for 
l am unconscious that there is anything in their composition which 
deserves reproach, either on the score of religion or morality; and 

* without my feeling of exultation, because , whatever may have been 
Mir tmporary'dkcess, I am well aware how much their reputation 
depends upon the caprice of fashion; and JThave already mentioned 
Mpwearims tenure by which it ik held, as a reason for displaying 
m oddity in grasping at the possession? 

* TStoi altogether impossible, when it Is considered that I have been at the bar 
since JL702* (Aug. am,) 
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/ oujjfht to mention, before concluding , that twenty persons, at 
least , were* dthmfrom intimacy or from th$ confidence which drcm i* 
stances rendered necessary, participant of this secret ; and as there 
was no instance, my knowledge, of any one of the number breaking 
faith, I cm the m\re obliged to them, because the slight •and trivial 
character of the watery was not qualified to inspire much respect m 
those intrusted witt it. Nevertheless, like Jack the Giant-Killer, I 
was fully confident [.» the advantage of my “ Coat of Darkness* and 
had it not been from compulsory circumstances, I would indeed hem 
been very cautious how I parted with it, 

As for the work which follows, it was meditated, and in part 
printed, long before the avowal of the Novels took place, and was 
originally commenced with a declaration that it was neither to have 
introduction nor preface of any kind . This long proem, prefixed to 
a work intended not to have any , may, however, serve to show how 
human purposes, in the most trifling, as mil as the most important 
affairs , are liable to be controlled by the course cf events. Thus, we 
begin to cross a strong river with our eyes and our resolution fixed 
on that point of the opposite shore on which we purpose to land ; but, 
gradually giving way to the torrent, are glad, by the aid perhaps of 
branch or bush, to extricate ourselves at some distant gnd perhaps 
dangerous landing-place, much farther down the stream than that on 
which we had fixed our intentions. 

Hoping that (he Courteous Reader will afford to a known and 
familiar acquaintance some portion of the favour which he extended 
to a disguised Candidate for his applause, I beg leave to subscribe my- 
self his obliged humble servant, WALTES ScQTT, 

Abbotsford, October 1, 1827. 


Sues was the little narrative which J thought proper to put firth 
in October 1887: nor have I much to add to it now, ■. About to 
appear for the first time in, my own name in fotydoj&r tpwtftof 
Utters, it occurred to me that something in the shape $ 
publication might carry with it a certain air of mmity f . mid ^ was , 
witting to break, if I may so express it, the abmptrf$g/^ 
forthcoming, by investing an magimry'cQadj^ 
much distinctness of individual existence as I hadt WT premqtofiy 
thought it wbrthvMlefto bestow on shadomcfttte erne cotivepimt 
tribe*. Qf course, it had never been in ty fai ths 

assistant of my real pefson in ike sustaining of my quasi^itorial 
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character and labours. It had long been my opinion, tllat aitythinq 
Uhe a literary picnic is likely .jo end in suggesting comparisons , 
justly termed odious , and therefore to Is avoided: atfd, indeed, I had 
also had some occasion to know, that promises of assistance, in efforts 
of that order, are apt to be more magnificent than tie subsequent per- 
formance. * I therefore planned a miscellany, to le dependent, after 
the old fashion , on my own resources 9 alone, andf although conscious 
enough that the moment which assigned to the Author of Waver ley 
“ a heal habitation and a name” had seriously endangered his spell, 
I felt inclined to adopt the sentiment of my old hero Montrose, and 
to say to myself, that in literature, as in war . 

'* He either fears his fate too much , 

Or his deserts are small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch. 

To win or lose it all.” 

To the particulars explanatory of the plan of these Chronicles, 
whichjhe reader is presented with in Chaptet' II. by the imaginary 
Editor, Mr. Oroftangry, I horn now to add , that the lady, termed in 
his naitatwe Mrs. Bethune Bcdiol , was designed to shadow out in 
its leading points the interesting character of a dear friend of mine, 
Mrs. Murray Keith,* whose death, occurring shortly before, had sad- 
dened a wide circle, much attached to her, as well for her genuine 
virtue and amiable qualities of disposition , Us for the extent of in- 
formation which she possessed, and the delightful manner in which 
she was used to communicate it. In truth, the Author had, on many 
occasions , hem indited to her vivid memory for the substratum of 
Ms Scottish fictions — and she accordingly had*beM, from an early 
period, at no loss to fix the Waver ley Novels on the right culprit. 

In $ie sketch of Chfgstal Oroftangry* s oum history, the Author 

* The Keiths of Craig, in Klnc&rdineshlrS, descended from John Keith, fourth 
son of William, second Earl Marischal, who got from his father, about 1480, the 
lands of Cndg, and part of Garvock, in that county. In Douglas’s Baronage, 443 
to 44$, Is a pedigree of that family. Colonel Robert Keith of Craig (the seventh 
in descent from John}, by his wife Agnes, daughter of Robert Murray, of Murrays- 
hall, of the family of Blackbarony, widow of Colonel Stirling, of the family of Keir, 
•had one son~viz. Robert Keith of Craig, ambassador to the Court of Vienna, after- 
wards to St Petersburg, which latter situation he held at the accession of King 
<$£<>!£* n t.,— who died at Edinburgh in 1774. He married Margaret, second 
: daughter of Sty William Cunnintitam, of Caprington, by Janet, only ehild and 
heiress of Sir Jafcea Dick o( Preetonfleld ; and, among other children of this 
were, the late well-known diplomatist, Sir Robert Murray Keith, K.B., a 
5 general be the army, and for some time ambassador at Vienna; Sir Basil Keith, 
Knight/captain in the navy, who died governor o£ Jamaica; and my excellent 
{Mead,* Atm* Murray Keith, who ultimately came into possession of the # family 
estates, and died not Ion g before the date Of this Introduction . (1881.) 
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has beb, i accused of introducing some not polite allusions to respect- 
able limng individuals : but he m^y safely , he presumes , pass over 
such an insinuation. The first of the narratives which Mr. Oroft- 
angry proceeds is lay before the public , “ The Highland Widoiv,” 
was derived front Mrs . Murray Keith, and is given, with the ex- 
ception of a few additional circumstances — the introduction of which 
I am rather inclimd to regret — very much as the excellent old lady 
used to tell the st\ry t Neither the Highland cicerone MacLdsh, 
nor the demure warring-woman, were drawn from imagination ; and 
on retreading my tale, after the lapse of a few years, and < comparing 
its effect with my remembrance of my worthy friend's* oral narration , 
which was certainly extremely affecting, I cannot but suspect myself 
of having marred its simplicity by some of those interpolations , 
which, at the time when I penned them, no doubt passed with my~ 
self for embellishments * 

The next tale ( in Vol XX. ), entitled u The Two Drovers," I 
learned from another old friend, the late George Constable, Fag. of 
Wallace Craigie, near Dundee, whom 1 have already introduced to 
my reader as the original Antiquary of Monkbams. file had been 
present, I think, at the trial at Carlisle, and seldom mentioned the 
venerable Judge's charge to the jury , without shedding tears, — which 
had peculiar pathos , as flowing down features, carrying rather a 
sarcastic, or almost a cynical expression . , 

This worthy gentleman's reputation for shrewd Scottish sense — 
knowledge of our national antiquities — and a racy humour, peculiar 
to himself — must bp still remembered. For myself \ I have pride m 
recording, that for many years we were, in Wordsworth's language , 

u a pair of friends, Jhough J was young , 

And * George * was seventy-two" 

- w.s. 

Abbotsford, Aug . 15,1831, < 

* [The portraiture of Mrs, Murray Keith, under the name of Mrs. Bethune Ballol, 
and that of Chrystal Croftangry throughout, appear to m unsurpassed in Scott’s 
writings. Ip the former, I am assured he tuts mixed np vartoua feattw* tit hie 
own beloved mother; and in the latter, there can be no doubt that a good deal was 
taken from nobody but himself. In fact, the choice of the hero's residence, the 
original title of the book, and a world of minor circumstances* were suggested by r 
the actual condition and prospects of the Authors afktrs ; fortt appears from his 
j>etween;Decembef 182$ and November 1827* he had sinewed threaten* 
,ings ot severe treatment from one of his creditors, rand, on thf occasion, made, 
eveiy preparation for taking shelter in the Sanctuary for, debt at Holyrood,-^ 4 
Lockhart! - ?*,;■■■ - „ • : -• ^ ■/'’ 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

MR. OHRTtSTAL CROFTANGRV’S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 

Sic itur ad astra — “ This is the path to Heaven.” Such is 
the ancient motto attached to the armorial bearings of the 
Oanongate, and which is inscribed, with greater or less propriety, 
upon alTthejmblic buildings, from the church to the pillory, in 
the ancient quarter of Edinburgh, which bears, or rather once 
bore, the same relation to the Good Town that Westminster does 
to London* being still possessed of the palace of the sovereign, 
as it formerly was dignified by the residence of the principal 
nobility and gentry. I may, therefore, with some propriety, 
put the same motto at the head of the literary undertaking by 
which I hope to illustrate the hitherto undistinguished name of 
Ghrystal Oroftangry. w 

The public may desire to know something of an author who 
pitches <£t such height his ambitious expectations. The gentle 
reader, therefore — for I am much of Captain BobadiTs humour, 
end could to no other extend myself so far — the gentle reader, 
then, will be pleased to understand, that I am a Scottish gentle- 
man of the old school^ with a fortune, temper, and person, rather 
{be worse for wear* I have known the world for these forty 
years, having written myself man nearly since that period — and 
X do not think it is much mended. But this is an opinion which 
I keep to mysjlf when I am among younger folk, for I recollect, 
in coy youth, qmaring the Sexagenarians who carried back their 
ideas of a pedbct state prsocie$yto the cfays of laced coats and 
some of them' to the blood and blows of the 
*fo^-five: therefore I am cautious in exercising the right of 
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censorship, which \s supposed to be acquired by men amveu at, 
or approaching, the mysterious period of life, when the numbers 
of seven and nine multiplied into each ‘’other, form whaf sages 
have termed the Grand Climacteric, 

Of the earlierWrt of my life it is only neoessary to say, that 
I swept the boams of the parliament House with the skirts of 
my gown for the usual number, of years during which young 
Lairds were in nr time expected to keep term — got po fees — 
laughed, and macro others laugh — drank claret at Beyle’s, For- 
tune’s, and Walker's, — and ate oysters in the Covenant Close. 

Becoming my own master, f flung my gown at the bar-keeper, 
an d commenced gay man on my -own account. In Bdinbtugh, I 
ran into all the expensive society which the place then affbrfled. 
When I went to my house in the shire of Lanark, I emulated 
to the utmost the expenses of men of large, fortune, and had my 
hunters, my first-rate pointers, my game-cocks, and feeders. I 
can more easily forgive myself for these Mies, than for*others 
of a still more blameable kind, so indifferently cloaked over, that 
my poor mother thought herself obliged to leave my habitation, 
and betake herself to a small inconvenient jointure-house, which 
she occupied till her death. I think, however, I was not ex- 
clusively to blame in this separation, and 1 believe* my mother 
afterwards condemned herself for being too hasty, . Thank God, 
the adversity which destroyed the means of continuing my dini- 
paticm restored me to the affections of my surviving parent. 

My coursejjf life could not last. I ran too fast to run long; 
and when I would have checked my career, I was perhaps too 
near the brink of the precipice. Some mishap* I prepared , by 
my own My, others earns upon toe unawares. I put sot estate 
out to nurse to a fat man of business, who smothered the babe 
he should have brought back to me to health and strength, and, 
to dispute with this honest gentleman, I foundjlikej a skHtol 
general, that my position would lie most judietonsly aanimed, 
by taking it up near the Abbey of Hdytood.* , It was then 1 
tost became acquainted with -the quarter, which xpy fittiework 
wifi, I hope, render immortal, and grew .-fitooditoir ' 

magnificent wilds, through which the Bogs of^SeotlaifHj. pnee 
chsssdthe dark-brown.deer, hut which yere chiefly tmmtimml 
to toe ln thosedays, by their being inaccessible to 
physical persons, whom the law of the neigfcbputinff coitofcrv 
»<&• A, pkmjbsy'pflM^^CC 
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terms John Dob and Bichard Roe. In short* the precincts of 
the palace are now best Ipiown as being a place of refbge at any 
time from all pursuit for civil debt. , 

Dire was the strife betwixt my quondam door and myself ,: 
during width my motions were circumscribe^ like those of 
some conjured demon, within a circle; which, “ le ginning at the 
northern gate of the King’s Park, thence rumubg north ways, is 
bounded on the left by the King’s garden wall and the gutter, 
or kennel; in a line wherewith it crosses the High Street to the 
Watergate, and passing through the sewer, is bounded by the 
walls of thq Tennis Court and Physic Garden, etc. It then 
follows the wall of the churchyard, joins the north-west wall of 
St. Ann’s Yards, and going east to the clack mill-house, turns 
southward to the turnstile in the King's Park wall, and includes 
the whole King’s Park within the Sanctuary.” 

These limits, which I abridge from the accurate Maitland, 
once marked the Girth or Asylum belonging to the Abbey of 
Holyrood, and which, being still an appendage to the royal 
palace, has Attained the privilege of an asylum • for civil debt 
One would think the space sufficiently extensive for a man to 
stretch his limbs in, as, besides a reasonable proportion of level 
ground (considering that the scene lies in Scotland), it includes 
within its products the mountain of Arthur’s Seat, and the rocks 
and pasture land called Salisbury drags. But yet it is inexpress- 
ible how, after a certain time had elapsed, I used to long for 
Sunday, which permitted me to extend my walk without limita- 
tion, During use other six days of the week I felt a sickness 
of heart, which, bat fo%the spqedy approach of the hebdomadal 
d$y of liberty, I, could hardly have endured. I experienced the . 
impatience of a mastiff, who tugs 3s vain to extend the limits 
which his chain permits. 

. Day after day I walked by the side of the kennel which 
divides the Sanctuary from the unprivileged part of the Canon- 
gate; and though the month was July, and the scene the old 
town of Edinburgh, T preferred it to the fresh air and verdant 
which I might have etyoyed in the Krug’s Park, or to the 

t and solemn gloom qf the portico which surrounds' the 
S. 1 To an indifferent person either aide of tire gutter would 
seemed much the same— rthe houses equally mean, the 
rah is ragged and dirty, the carme^ as brutal, the whole 
fonniagthe same picture of lew life in a deserted and imgove- 
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risked quarter of r a large city. But to me the "gutter or kennel 
was what the brook Kedronwadlo Shiqtei ; death was denounced 
against him should he cross it, doubtless because it was known 
to his 'wisdom .Who pronounced the doom, that from the time 
the crossing thA stream was debarred, the devoted man's desire 
-to transgress thl precept would become irresistible, and he would 
be sure to draw down on his head the penalty which he had 
already justly incurred by cursing the anointed of God. For 
my part, all Elysium seemed opening on the other aide of the 
kennel, and 1 envied the little blackguards, who, stopping the 
current with their little damdikes of mud, had a right to stand 
on either side of the nasty puddle which best pleased them. I 
was so childish as even to make on occasional excursion across, 
were it only fos a few yards, and felt the triumph of a school- 
boy, who, trespassing in an orchard, hurries bad: again with 
a fluttering sensation of joy and terror, betwixt the pleasure 
of having executed his purpose, and the fear of being token or 
discovered. * 

I have sometimes asked myself, what I should have done in 
case of actual imprisonment, since I could not hear without 
impatience a restriction which is comparatively a mere trifle ; 
but I really could never answer the question to my own satis- 
faction. I have all my life hated those treacherous expedients 
called mem-termini, and it is possible with this, disposition I 
might have endured more patiently an absolute privation of 
liberty, than „thet more modified restrictions to which my resi- 
dence in the Ssmctuary at this period subjected me. Ifj however, 
the feelings I then experienced , were ip increase in intensity 
according to the difference between a jail and-my acttial con- 
dition, I must have hanged myself, or pined to death ; them 
could have been no other alternative. ■ v<- 
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tecfcors shelled him out of his defences, and \ was at length a 
free man, at liberty to go or stay wheresoever my mind listed. 

I left my lodgings as nastily as if it had been, a pest-house; 
I did not even*stop to receive some change that was due to me 
on settling with my landlady, and I saw the poA woman stand 
at her door looking after my precipitate flight, and shaking her 
head as she wrapped the silver which she wasJoounting for me 
in a separate piece of paper, apart from the Jbore in her own 
moleskin purse. An honest Highland woman was Janet Mac* 
Evoy, and deserved a greater remuneration, had I possessed the 
power of bestowing it. But my eagerness of delight was too 
extreme to pause for explanation with Janet. On I pushed 
through the groups of children, of whose sports I had been so 
often a lazy lounging spectator. I sprung over the gutter as if 
it had been the fetal Styx, and I a ghost, which, eluding Pluto’s 
authority, was making its escape from Limbo lake. My friend 
had difficulty to restrain me from running like a madman up 
the street ; and in spite of his kindness and hospitality, which 
soothed me for a day or two, I was not quite happy until I 
found myself aboard of a Leith smack, and, standing down the 
Firth with a feir wind, might snap my Angers at the retreating 
outline of Arthur’s Seat, to the vicinity of which I had been so 
long confined. 

It is not my purpose to trace my future progress through lifa 
I had extricated myself, or rather had been freed by my friends, 
from the brambles and thiokets of the law, but^as befell the 
sheep in the fable, a great part of my fleece was left behind me. 
Something remained, however ; } was in the season for exertion, 
and, as my good mother used to say, there was always life for 
living folk Stem necessity gave fey manhood that prudence 
which my youth was a stranger to. I faced danger, I endured 
fatigue, I sought foreign climates, and proved that I belonged 
to the nation which is proverbially patient of labour and prodigal 
of life. ’ Independence, like liberty to Virgil’s shepherd, came 
fete; but came at last, with no great affluence in its train, but 
bringing enough to support a decent appearance for the rest of 
my life, and to* induce cousins to be civil, and gossips to say, 
“X wonder who* old Croft will make his* heir? he must have 
pt oked up something, and X should not be surprised if it prove 
more jttem folk think o£” , 

Hy fimt impiilse when I returned home was to rush to fche 
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house of my benefactor, the only man who bad in my distress 
interested: himself in my behalf. He was a snuff-taker, and it 
had been the pride of my heart to save the qua corporaot the 
first score of guineas I could hoard, and to have them converted 
into aa tasteful Va snuff-box as Bundeli and Bridge could devise. 
This I had thrust for security into the breast of my wAjstooat, 
while, impatient, to transfer it to the person for whomitwas 
destined, I hastened to his house in Brown's Square. When 
the front of the nouse became visible, a feeling of alarm checked 
me. I had been long absent from Scotland, my friend was 
some yean older than I; he might have been called to the 
congregation of the just. I paused, and gased on tire house, 
as if I had hoped to form some conjecture from tire outward 
appearance concerning the state of the family within. I brow 
not how it was, but the lower windows being all dosed and .no 
mm stirring, my sinister forebodings were rather strengthened. 
I regretted now that I had not made inquiry before I left the 
inn where I alighted from the mail-coach. " But it was, too late ; 
so 1 hurried on, eager to know the beat or tire wont which I 
eould learn. * 

The braes ' plate bearing my friend’s name and designation 
was still on the door, and when it was opeoed,tbe bid domestic 
appeared a good deal older, I thought, than he ought naturally 
to have looked, considering the period of my absence. “ Xa Hr. 
Sommerville at home 1 " said I, pressing forward.,. , 

“Yea, sit” arid John, placing himself in opposition to my 
entrance, “he is at home, but" 

“But be is not in," said I. “I ^emember your pirrase of 
old, John. Come, I will step into bis room, ami leaaealine 
for him. 1 ’ • . ..... , v >vV 

John waa obviously embarrassed by my fhmiiiwfcyj, .i ; wae 


it was evident he remembered nothing about jp&V,y . . , ; . . v , . 

“Ay* sir, my toaster is in, and in his ownroom, 

.. . X would not hear him oat, bat passed, heftre .'him'.itirinto# 
the well-known apartment .A young lady, came '$4 
rorp a little disturbed, as it seemed. and#“*^ 



,,, ... to* N$Jly* .that; iif 

matter. \ 

“A vmyold towf indebted fHead," miMUt, 1* 


M,‘ i V'; 




wn* ' 
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funs to press iflyself on my much-respected benefactor on my 
return from abroad." , • 

“Alee, sir," replied she, “my unde would be happy to eee 
you, but” — e. 

At this moment, something was heard within the apartment 
like the falling of a plate, or glass,* and immgliatriy after my 
friend's voice called angrily and eagerly forlhis niece. She 
entered the room hastily, and so did I. Bui it was to see a 
spectaele,*oompared with which that of my benefactor stretched 
on his bier would have been a happy one. 

The easy, chair filled with cushions, the extended limbs 
swathed in. flannel, the wide * wrapping-gown and night-cap, 
showed illness ; but the dimmed eye, once so replete with living 
fire, the blabber lip, whose dilation and compression used to 
give such character to his animated countenance, — the stam- 
mering tongue, that once poured forth such floods of masculine 
eloquence^ and had often swayed the opinion of the sages whom 
he addressed, — all these sad symptoms evinced that my friend 
was in the melancholy condition of those, in whom the principle 
of animal life has unfortunately survived that of mental intelli- 
gence. He gazed a moment at me, bnt then seemed insensible 
of my presence, and went on — he, once the most courteous and 
well-bred ! — to babble unintelligible but violent reproaches 
against his niece and servant, because he himself had dropped 
a teacup in attempting to place it on a table at hits elbow. His 
eyes caught a momentary fire from his initaticto ; 4wt he strug- 
gled in vain for words to express himself adequately, as looking 
from his servant to his niece, apd then to the table, he laboured 
. to explain that they had' placed it (though it touched hia chair) 
at too great a distance from him. * 

The young parson, who had naturally a resigned Madonna- 
like expression of countenance, listened to Mb impatient riuding 
with the most' humble submission, checked the servant, whose 
lett delicate feelingswould have entered on his justification, and 
gradually, by the sweet and soft tone of her voices soothed to 
rest the spirit of causeless irritation. 

.7 jighe the n east a lock towards me, which expressed, “ You see 
ait thAt remain! of him whom you call friend.” It seemed also 
koi “-Your longer presence here can only he distressing to 
wadi” . , 

“Foigivo me, young lady,” I arid, as well as tears would 
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penult ; “I am fi person deeply obliged to your unde, My 
name is'Croftangry." 

“Lord I and that I should not hae minded ye, Maister Oroffc- 
angry,” said the servant. “ Ay, I mind my maa^ .had. mndde 
fash about yourr job. I hae heard him order in fresh candles 
as midnight chippit, and tilPt again. Indeed, ye had aye his 
gude word, Mr. *Iroftangry, for a’ that folks said about you.” • 

“ Hold your tSngue, John,” said the lady, somewhat angrily j 
and then continued, addressing herself to me, “I am* sure, air, 
you must be sorry to see my unde in this state. I know you 
are his friend. I have heard him mention you’" name, and 
wonder he never heard from you.” A new cut this, and it 
went to my heart. But she continued, “ I really do not know 
tf it is right that any should — If my unde ahduld know you, 
which I scarce think possible, he would be much affected, and 

the doctor says that any agitation But here comes Djj — — 

to give his own opinion.” 

Dr. entered. I had left him a middle-aged man ; he 

was now an elderly one ; but stall the same benevolent Sama- 
ritan, who went about doing good, and thought the UeseingB 
of the poor as good a recompense of his professional, drill as the 
gold of the rich. 

He looked at me with surprise, but the young lady said a 
word of introduction, and I, who was known to tike doctor for- 
merly, hastened to complete it. He recollected meperfeotiy, 
mid intimated that he was well acquainted with the Masons I 
had- for being deeply interested in the fete of his patient. He 
gave me a very melancholy account of«my poor friend, drawing 
me for that purpose a little apart from the lady. light 

of life,” he said, “was trembling in tile socket; hesoaroely 
expected it would ever leap up even into a momentary, flash, 
bht more was impossible.” He then stepped tewardsMepsrient, 
and put some questions, to which the poor iafagidj ^hdtiifche 
seemed to recognise the friendly and tfitmUidr 
only in a fettering and uncertain manner. ' V , v 

The young lady, in her turn, had drawn baekwhen ibe doetor 
spprewsbed hie patient, 1 “You see how it j1e :4dth.>hlta,” 
sam Ihe doctor, addressing me j “I hive heanfwfr poorftteod 
fin ete eftbe rhset eloquent of his pteadings$ ‘givh n description 
off this vwy disease, which he comparedto the tortuminliieted . 
by Mczentms, when he chained the dead to tin living. The 
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soul, he said, is* imprisoned in its dungeon of flesh, and though 
retaining its natural and inalienable properties, can flo more 
exert them th^n the captive enclosed within a prison-house can 
act as a free agent. Alas i to see him, who could so well de^ 
scribe wh&to'tbfo malady was in others, a prey himself to its in- 
firmities 1 I shall never forget the solemn tjfee of expression 
with which he summed up the incapacities of the paralytic, — 
the deafened W, the dimmed eye, the crippled limbs, — in the 
noble Words, of Juvenal — - 

Membrorum damno major, dementia, qua* neo 
Nomina servorum, neo yultnm agnosoit amici/ n 

• 

As the phyeddan repeated these lines, a flash of intelligence 
seemed to revive in the invalid’s eye — sunk again — again strug- 
gled, ajid he spoke moire intelligibly than before, and in the tone 
of one eager to say something which he felt would escape him 
unless said instantly. “ A question of deathbed, a question of 
deathbed* dobtor — a reduction ex capita leoti — Withering against 
Wflibus— -about the morbus sontieus. I pleaded the cause fear 
the pursuer— I, and — and— Why, I shall forget my own name 
—I, and — he that was the wittiest and the best-humoured man 
living” 

The description enabled the doctor to fill up the blank, and 
the petiient joyfully repeated the name suggested- “Ay, ay," 

he said, “just he — Harry — poor Harry” *Tlie light in his 

eye died away, and he sunk back in bis easy chair. 

“Yob have now seen more, of our poor friend, Mr. Croft- 
ahgry,* fcaid tbe physician, “than I dared venture to promise 
you> and now 1 must take my professional authority on me, 
and ask yoa te retire. Miss Sommerville will, I am sure, let 
you know if a moment should by any chance occur when her 
images* we.yott." . 

.What equldl dot I gave my card to. the young lady, and, 
taking my offering from my bosom — “ If my poor friend,” I said, 
accents as broken almost as his own, “should ask where 
this datne fronr^ name me j .and say from the most obliged and 
meet$rateiul man alive. * lay, the gold <rf which it is composed 
watiwwed: bygrains at atim%«nd was hoqrded with as mu# 
av^nmatp evm' was a miser’s toibring inhere I have corne a 
thbusand milesi. and now, alas, I find him thus 1” 

voc. xix. 2 a 
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I laid the box ‘os the t%ble„and was retiring with a. linger- 
ing step! The eye of the invalid was : caught by it, as that of 
a child by a glittering toy, and With infantine impatience he 
faltered out inquiries of his niece, With gentle" mildneea she 
repeated again tod again who I was, and why I cfine, eta - I 
was about to turn, and hasten from a scene so painful, when the 
physician laid hi? hand on my sleeve — “ Stop,” he said, " there 
is a change.” 

There was indeed, and a marked one. A hunt glow spread 
over his pallid features — they seemed to gain the look of intel- 
ligence which belongs to vitality — his eye once more kindled — 
his Up coloured — and drawing himself up out of the listless 
posture he had hitherto maintained, he rose without assistance. 
The doctor and the servant ran to give him their support. He ' 
waved them aside, and they were contented to place themselves 
in such a position 'behind as might ensure against accident, 
should his newly acquired strength decay as suddenly as it had 
revived. * 

w My dear Croftangry,” he said, in the tone of kindness of 
other days, “ I am glad to see yon returned— You find me but 
poorly — but my little niece here and Dr. - — are .very kind — 
God bless you, my dear Mend 1 we shall not meet again till we 
meet in a better world." 

I pressed his extended hand to my Ups— 4 pressed it to my 
bosom— I would fain have flung myself on my knees ; but the 
doctor, leavftg the patient to the young lady and the servant, 
who wheeled forward his chair, and were replacing him in it, ' 
hurried me out of the room. •“ My dear sir,” he said, 4 * you 
ought to be satisfied ; you fcave seen our poor invalM&ore like 
his former self than he has been formontbs, or than he may 
be pwhaps again until ali is over. The whole fhOid^emild aot 
have assured such an interval— I must see wheth«|: a»qttbifig 
can be derivedfrom it to improve tiie>^e»l'ih«dtlb4*3&iy, 
begone," The last argument hurried me fromtibespot* agitated 
by"a crowd of fiaeiiags, all of them painfid. -■ ' 

j When 1 had overcome the shock of this great dtaipfxdatmant, 

I mmSwed, gradnelly my aqaaintaaoe with toe ^r twei'bMi^eip- 
■ panions, who,' tb(m^t f of in&nitely letfe interest 4o foy foein^ 
than my tmfortDBirfe Mend, served to wUe*e*th«> p m te nro ef 
actual s®tude, «id*who wa» not pwhiqwthelee nopen’tumy 1 
adfenoss, 'that I was a bachelor somewhat atritke^il'jMn, - 
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newly arrived from foreign porta, and cerJainly independent, if 
not wealthy. > , • 

I wasconsidered as a tolerable subject of speculation by stone, 
and I could not be burdensome to any ; I was therefore, accord- 
ing to tie ordinary rule of Edinburgh hospitality) « welcome 
guest in several respectable families j but I found no one who 
could replace the loss 1 had sustained in my pest friend and bene- 
factor. ^ I wanted something more than mere companionship 
could gfre me, and where was I to look for it 1 — among the 
scattered remnants of those that had been my gay friends of 

yore? alas 1 Many alad\ loved was dead, 

And many a lass grown old. 

Besides all community of ties between Us had ceased to exist, 
and such of former friends as were still in the world, held their 
life jn a different tenor from what I did. 

Some bad become misers, and were as eager in saving six- 
pence as ever they had been in spending a guinea. Some had 
turned agriculturists — their talk was of oxen, and they were 
only fit companions for graziers. Some stuck to cards, and 
' though na longer deep gamblers, rather played small game than 
eat out. This I particularly despised. The strong impulse of 
gaming, alas 1 I had felt in my time — it is as intense as it is 
criminal ; bat it produces excitation and interest, and I can con- 
ceive how it should become a passion with Bfroqg and powerful 
minds. But to dribble away life in exchanging bits of painted 
pasteboard round a green table, fbr the piddling concern of a 
few shillings, can only %e excised in folly or superannuation. It 
is like riding on a rocking-horse* where your utmost exertion 
never carries you a foot forward ; it is a kind of mental tread- 
mill, where you are perpetually climbing, but can never rise an 
inch. Ftomthese hints, my readers will perceive I am incapaci- 
tated for one ofthe pleasures of old age, which, though not men- 
tioned by Gioero, is not the least frequent resource in the present 
day,— -the dub-room, had the snug hand at whist. 

return to myoldrxmpanions : Some frequented public 
ass emb lies, life theghost of Bean Nash, or any other bean of 
hiifa^eatury back, th&st adds by tittering youth, and pitied 
hyjtboee oftbeirown age. Xh fine; some went into devotion, 
twdm frawh term it, did others, -1 tear*, went to the devil • 
fow foundreBOuroes in science and letters; one or two tfiniad 
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philosophers in a small way, p^epe&into microsoopee, and became 
familiar with the fashionable experiments of , the day. Some 
took to reading, and I was one of them. < 

Some grains of repulsion towards the society around me— some 
painful recollections of early faultsand foliiee — somS touch of 
displeasure with lwing mankind, inclined me rather to a study 
of antiquities, andjjpaxtieularly those of my own country. The 
reader, if I can prevail on myself to continue the present work, 
will probably be able to judge, in the course of it, whether I 
have made any useful progress in the study of the olden times. 

I owed, this turn of study, in part, to the conversation of my 
kind man of business, Mr. Fairscribe, whom I mentioned as 
haying seconded the efforts of my invaluable friend, in bringihg 
the cause on which my liberty and the remnant of myprbpartjr 
depended, to a favourable decision. He had given me a mest 
kind reception on my return. He was too much engaged ip his 
profession for me to intrude on him .often, and perhaps his mind 
was too much trammeled with its details to permit his being 
willingly withdrawn from them. In short, he was nbt a person 
of my poor friend Sommerville’s expanded spirit, and rather* 
lawyer of the ordinary class of formalists ; but a most able and 
excellent man. When my estate was sold, he retained some of 
the older title-deeds, arguing, from his own feelings, that they 
would he of more consequence to the heir of the old fannlythan 
to the new purchaser. And when I returned to Edinburgh, ami 
found him stiff in 'the exercise of the profession to which he was 
an honour, he sent to my lodgings the old family bible, which lay 
always on my father’s table, two or three*othet mouldy volumes, 
and a couple of sheep-skin bags, fall of parchment and papers 
whose appearance was by no means inviting. , v, .v \ H-t 

The next time I shared Ur. Fairecribe’s hosjdta^rifMWt, -I 
failed not to retum him due thanks far his badness; idwjh 
acknowledgment, indeed, I proportioned rather to we idea 


the interest with which I myse lf regarded them, 
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CHAPTER SECOND, 

or which kb. oboet angry contotces his stout. 

” “ Wist’* propsrty, detr Swift t Isctitatter 
From you to me, from me to Peter. Walter.” 


“ Croftangry — O roftandrew — Oroftanridge — Croftandgrey — 
for samoqy wise hath the name been epellit — is wed known to be 
one house of grit antiquity ; &d it is said that King Milcolumb, 
os Malcolm, bong the first of our Scottish princes quha removit 
across the Krth of Forth, did reside and occupy ane palace at 
Edinburgh, and had there ane valaiaat man, who did him man- 
service, by keeping the croft, or com land, which was tilled for 
the ’convenience of the Bong’s household, and was thence eallit 
Croft-an-righ, that ia to say, the King his croft ; qnhilk place, 
though now ooverit with biggings, is to this day called Croft- 
angry, and lyeth near to the royal palace. And whereas that 
some of those who bear this auH and honourable name may take 
ecorq that it ariseth from the, tilling of the ground, quhilk men 
account a slavish occupation, yet we ought to honour the pleugh 
and spade, seeing we all derive our being from our father Adam, 
whose lot it became to cultivate the earth, in respect of his fall 
.wad. transgression. 

"Also we have witness, as wed in holy writt as in profane 
history, of the honour in qphilk husbandrie was hdd of old, 
aadlow prophets have been taken from the pleugh, and great 
captains raised up to defend tbdk aiu countries, sic as Cincin- 
fought not the common enemy with 
the lm valiancy that thek arms had been exercised in halding 
tfaestiltaof hhie pleugh, and thek bellicose skill in (IriYwgof 
-yatids and ounsen.' * .*; i , 

" jUkewise there are sindry honourable femijiee, quhilk are 

ekjmbe higher up 

in to*k warlike ehiekTimd in- 
,! ||||^ the q uhilk thek 

' '^odj: FugiUus calleth it, doquentjy, in subduing the eoH. . And 
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no doubt this anoiene house of Oroftangry, while H continued to 
be called of that Ilk, produtied tnany worshipftd and femouB 
patriots, of quhom I now praetermit the names; it being my 
purpose, if God shall spare me life for sio an pioiu$ffidhm,o£ 
duty, to resume the ftret part of my narrative touebingthe 
house of Graftangrr, when I can set down at length the, evi- 
dents, and historical witness anent the fects which I shall 
allege, seeing that words, when they are unsupported by proofe, 
are like seed sown on the naked rocks, or like an house biggit 
on the flitting and faithless sands.” . , > ' 

Here I stopped to draw breath ; for the style of my gr&adtim, 
the inditer of this goodly matted, was rather length, as our 
American friends say. Indeed, I reserve the mat of the pfeee 
until I can obtain admission to the Bannatyne Club,* when ! 
propose to throw off an edition, limited according to the rnlee 
of that erudite Society, with a facsimile of the. manuscript, 
emblazonry of the family arms, surrounded by their quartering, 
and . a handsome disclamation of family pride, with Sao mi 
n ovimu* esse nHvU, or Fez ea nostra voeo. • 

In the m eantim e , to speak truth, I cannot bat suspect, that 
though my worthy ancestor puffed vigorously to swell up the 
dignity of his family, we have never, in feet; risen above the 
rank of middling proprietors. The estate of Glentanner came, 
to us by the intermarriage of my ancestor with Tib Sommeril, 
termed by the Southrons Sommerville,t a daughter of that noble 
house; but I fefixon what my great-grandeire caQs ** the wrong 
side of the blanket” Her husband, Gilbert, was killed .fight- 
ing, as the Inguisitio post mortem hqs it, “/ub vmllo , «gw* ipud 
praslium yuafa Branxton, LIE FloMer^Uld," .. , n . ^ 

We had our share to other* national misfortuxies--— were fOT- 

* this CUflv of which the Author of Wavwky has the honour tobePre* < 
•ideat was Instituted In February 1838, for the pmpos*. «£ nrfetfeff 
publishing, worite flhutative of the history, lltewiw*, and 1 

Scotland. It continues to Draper, and has already rescued ?. t csfcfcn 
many curious materials of Boorash History. {The Baanatyea Ofe^wlt' 
aateivedtn 1881. Seetherolame of “Adversaria,” waeerrted iastwl- to ! , 
thajeMwbea by Mr. 2*ing, the secretary.! , . ... . : ,v & 

: +: The-aaptot Norman familyof ttoJtoariMtt^ 

stout of .%m two bmaohea weri>, Halted in 

BamuirtOh dati h pf m« weB-knotra euthrf 
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feited, like Sir, John Colville of the Dale, for folloviug 
'bitters to the field of 'Langsida,; apd, in the* contentions times 
of the last Stewarts, w» were severely fined for harbouring and 
resetting int^conunnned ministers ; and narrowly , escaped giv- 
ing a marftrr to the. Calendar of the -Covenant, in the person of 
the father Sf our fimily historian. t He “ took the sheaf from 
the mare/, however, as the MS, expresses it, and agreed to 
accept of the terms of pardon offered by government, and sign 
the hong, in evidence he would give no farther ground of 
offenee. * My grandsire glosses over bis father's backsliding as 
smoothly as he can, and comforts himself with ascribing his 
want of resolution to his unwillingness to wreck the ancient 
name and family, and to permit his lands and lineage to fall 
under a doom of forfeiture, 

“ And indeed," said the venerable compiler, “ as, praised & 
God, we seldom ineet in Scotland with these belly-gods and 
voluptuaries, whilk are unnatural enough to devour their 
patrimony bequeathed to them by their forbears in chambering 
and wantonness', so that they come, with the prodigal son, to the 
husk? and the swine-trough; and as, I have the less to dreid 
the existence of such unna tural Neroea in mine own family to 
devour the, substance of their own house like brute beasts out 
of mere glnttonie and Epicurishnesse, so I need only warn mine 
descendants against over hastily meddling with the mutations 
in state and in religion, which have been near-hand to the 
bringing this poor house of Croftangiy to perdition, as we have 
duiwn. more than once. And albeit I would noifThat my suc- 
, cfptors sat still altogether when called on by their duty to Kirk 
and King; yet I would have them wait till stronger and 
wealthier men than themselves wer? up, bo that either they may 
have the letter chance of getting through the day ; or, failing 
of that, the conquering party having some fetter quany to live 
upon, may, like gorged hawks, spare the smaller game.” 

^here wassomething in this conclusion which at first reading 
piqued. me extremely, and I was so unnatural as to curse the 
whole concern, aa poor; held, pitiftd trash, in which a silly old 
map m a great deal about nothing at all Nay, my 
WW’ta tjbriity it. into , the the rather that 
;t.#p’u^ed^me, in no v^ fiatte»iiw iifi<ujer, of the ‘loss of the 
tel|i'--|iitwci%; to whiefa the compiler of the history- was se 
'' mw^> «tfiitiei(^ in tire very manner which he most severtiy 
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reprobated. It e\pn seemed to my aggrieved feelmgs.that Us 
anpresa^Qt gaze on futurity, inwhieh be ootdd art actieipale 
the foQy of one of his deseendajite,ivhd should throw awaytbe 
whole inheritance in a few years of idle expettmusdfblly* Was 
meant as a personal incivility to myself, though vz^tro flfty oi 1 
sixty yean before I was bom. 

A little reflection made me ashamed of this feeling of impa- 
tience, and as I looked at the even, concise, yet tremulous; hand 
in which the mannscript was written, I could not help thinking, 
according to an opinion I have heard seriously maintained, that 
something of a man's character may be conjectured fro® his 
handwriting. That' neat, hut crowded and cqnst^ained small 
hand, argued a man of a good conscience, weU-rea^tedpaaatytffl, 
and, to use his own phrase, an upright walk in life ; hut it also 
indicated narrowness of spirit, inveterate prejudice, an! hinted 
at some degree of intolerance, which, though not nature? to the 
disposition, had arisen out of a limited education. The passages 
from Scripture and the classics, rather profusely thaA happily 
introduced, and written in a half-text character to mark their 
importance, illustrated that peculiar sort of pedantry, which 
always Considered the argument as gained, if secured bya quota- 
tion. Then the flourished capital letters* which ornamented the 
commencement of each, paragraph, and the name of his fianily 
and of his ancestors, whenever these occurred in % page, do 
they not express forcibly the pride and sense of imperial with 
which the aq^or. undertook an? accomplished bis task) Iper- • 
Buaded myself, the whole was so complete a portrait of ' the am 
that it would not have been a more undutiful act to hav , defafifa 
his picture, or even to have cUattirbedhis bones iaWteoflfe, 
than to destroy his, manuscript. I thought* far a of 

presenting it to Mr. Fairscribe ; but that cohfbqh4n$ p||gMig| 
about the prodigal and swine-trough-~I settMrttort $Kf»a at 
well to lock it upkmy own bureau, with tbe®teatl«| tohjojt; 
atitnbmora. "> ;4V>£>¥:iy:KW , . ! , 

But I do not know how it was, that the snf * 

netfer my heart than I was aware of, and l; 

*''• ^pgaged'iar reading descriptions of 

j*;nri&e, .and bWmdaries whifeh,marked ttfcf 

• est a te . ”', began 4 

- -■<-* i ■ > J ‘ , ".V f . * tii .Viw' Jl. V 
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iaive what wasconnected with field-sports. A career of pleasure ’ 
foun&vourable for acquiring a’&ste’for natural beauty^and still 
more so ibr fuming associations of a sentimental kind, connecting 
us With > toe teammate objects around us. 

I hod thought little about my estate, while I possessed and 
was wasting it, unless as affording* the rude materials out of 
which a certain inferior race of creatures, called tenants, were 
botmd : to produce (in a greater quantity than they actually did) 
a certain 1 return called rent, which was destined 1 to supply my 
expenses,' • This wss my general view of the matter, Of par- 
ticular places, I recollected that Garni Hill was a famous piece 
of rough upland pasture, for rearing young colts, and teaching 
them to throw their feet-*-that Minion Burn had thefinest yellow 
trout in the country,* — tost Seggycleugh was unequalled for 
Woodcocks— that Bengibbert Moors afforded excellent moorfowl- 
shooting, and that the dear bubbling fountain called the Harper’s 
Well Was the best recipe in the world on a morning after a 
Hardrgo with my neighbour fox-hunters. Still these ideas re- 
called, by degrees, pictures, of which I had since learned to appre- 
ciate the merit — scenes of silent loneliness, where extensive 
moors, undulating into wild hills, were only disturbed by the 
whistle of the plover, or the crow of the heath-cock ; wild ravines 
creeping up into mountains, filled with natural wood, and 
which, when traced downwards along the path formed by 
Shepherds and nutters, were found gradually to enlarge and 
deepen, as eaeh formed a channel to its own hroafc, sometimes 


bordered by steep banks of earth, often with the more romantic 
boundary of naked rocks or dills, crested with oak, mountain- 
ash, and hazel,— all gratifying the eye the more that the 
teentefy area, fomu the bare nature of the country around, totally 
htMotpaotod. > ' ■ * 

I had neeUeedons, too, of fair and fertile holma, or level 
plains, extendteg between the* wooded banks and the bold 
stream of the Clyde, which, coloured like pure amber, or rather 
having tke hue of toe pebbles called Cairngorm, rushes over 
eheste of roek and beds of gravel, inspiring a species of awe 
ffton the few.and feithless fords: which it presents, and the 
total accidents, nqwdiminifrhed by the number of 
.M%lj)t^' 1 irhiSfoailu^Mito:w^:freqaeu% bordered by triple 
': ^':|pSdriipld rows : of - large trees, which gracefully marked 
tjfedr ‘ ftoa&dft tod dipped thetr long arfos into toe foaming 
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stream of the river. Other places I remembered, which ImhA 
been described by the old huntsman ae the lodge of tremendous, 
wild-oats, or the spot when tradition stated the mighty stag to 
have hear brought to bay, or where heroes whose migbt?taa 
now as much forgotten, were said to have been slain , by emprise, 
or in battle. 

It is not to be supposed that these finished l a nd acepas beoame 
visible before the eyes of my imagination, as theaeeneryofthe 
stage is disclosed by the rising of the curtain* I have said*tbat 
I had looked upon the country around me, during the hurried 
and, dissipated period of my life, with the eyes indeed of my 
body, bnt without those of my understanding. , It was piece 
by piece, as a child picks out its lesson, that I began to. raped- 
l«ct the beauties of nature which had once sunoxmded me m 
the home of my forefathers. !h natural taste for them must 
have lurked at the bottom of my heart, which awakened when 
I was in foreign countries, and becoming by degrees a favourite 
passion, gradually turned its eyes inwards, and ransacked the 
neglected stores which my memory had involuntarily recorded, 
and when excited, exerted herself to collect and to complete. . 

I began now to regret more bitterly than ever the. having 
fooled away my family property, the care and improvement of 
which, I aaw, might have afforded an agreeable employment 
for my leisure, which only went to brood on past misfortunes, 
and increase useless repining. “Had hat a single Sum, been 
reserved, however small," said I, one day to Hr. fairecribe, <* I 
should have had a place I could call my home, and something 
that I could call business.” . 

“ It might have been managed,” answered Faimeriba; “ and 
for my part I inclined to keep the mansion-house, mains, and 
some of the old family acres together ; but both : pSt, rtrr-y'* «d 
you were of opinion that the money would be lumfcfphIL 1 *'i , 

“True, tone, my good friend,” said I, f*I ■ 

and did not think 1 could .incline to be Olnriinner vfith 42QQ 
or.X3QQ*ryear, instead .of Oientanaor with, aa.mawptttOiWiKA 
I was than a haughty, pettish, ignorant, .disriinteJ^brokea-doy® 

' Sdottieh 'laird,; tod tiinking'.iny imaginaiyaan^^ 
getter, ruined, ^’oasse^jnc^- 
rid <ff e^ytldi« that repalled jit to ngs 

'^dSnd;ho i f‘ Jt^lBkeyou tovernbwge^ 
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Faiworibe.; “ Wall, fortune is apt to eircumduce the term 
upon us ; bat I think she, may aUbw 'you to revise your.oonde- 

“ How do y<ti mean, my good friend 1" 

“ Hay," said Fairscribe, “ there is ill luck in averring rill one 
is sure of hiB facts. I will look back on a file of newspapers, 
and to-morrow yoti shall hear from me ; come, help yourself — I 
have seen you flll your glass higher.” 

“And shall see it again,” said I, pouring out what remained 
of our bottle of claret; “the wine is capital, and so shall our 
toast be— To jour fireside, my good friend. And now we shall 
go beg a Scots song, without foreign graces, from my little Biren 
Miss Katie.” 

The next day«aoCordingly I received a parcel from Mr, Fair- • 
scribe with a newspaper enclosed, among the advertisements of 
which, one was marked with a moss as requiring my attention. 

I read tft my surprise — 

1 DESIRABLE ESTATE FOR SALE. 

"By order of the Lords of Council and Session, will be 
exposed to s&e in the New Sessions House of Edinburgh, on 
Wednesday, the 25th November 18 — , all and whole the lauds 
and barony of Glentanner, now called Castle Treddles, lying in 
the Middle Word of Clydesdale, and shire of Lanark, with the 
teinds, parsonage and vicarage, fishings in the Clyde, woods, 
mosses, moors, and pasturages,” etc. etc. 

The advertisement weqt on to set forth the advantages of 
the aril, situation, natural beauties, and capabilities of improve- 
ment, not forgetting its being a freehold estate, with the particu- 
lar polypus capacity of being sliced up into two, three, or, with 
a little assistance, four freehold qualifications, and a hint that 
tbOhpanly was likely to be eagerly contested between two great 
fiunSiM. The iqtset price at which “ the sud lands and barony 
am| Otihars!" wswe to be exposed was thirty years' purchase of the 
proven rental, which was about a fourth mors than the property 
hadilotehed at Ahe last sal^ This, which wot mentioned I 
siqjpds^to «hbw*the impiovabie charaotes of the land, would 
another mma pain; but let me speak truth of myself 
hi gpcd m hs .evil — 4t pained not me, I was only angry that 
FdirMriMwim knew BometMmp senerallV or the extent of mv 
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foods, should htfre totalised me by sending me information 
tot my family property was & to market, since' he must have 
known that the price was for out of my reach. ' 

Bat a letter dropped from to ptoel on to fioor, whioh 
attracted my eye, and explained to riddle. A 'aBent of Mr. 
Fairscribe’s, a moneyed man, thought of buyingGfetanher, 
merely as an investment of money— ‘it was even unlikely he 
would ever see it; and so, to price of to whole befog' some 
thousand pounds beyond what cash he bad on hand,’ tbis acoom- 
modating Dives would gladly take a partner in to sale for any 
detached form, and would make no objection to ifo meludingthe 
meet desirable part of to estate in point of beauty^provided to 
{nice was made adequate. Mr. Fairscribe would take esoe l was 
'hot imposed on in the matter, and said in his etod, he believed, 
if I tody wished to make such a purchase, I had bettor go out 
and look at to premises, advising me, at the same time^to keep 
a strict incognito ; an advice somewhat superfluous, sinoe l am 
naturally of a reserved disposition. 


CHAPTER, THIRD. 

. i , * , . ' r ' 

MR. CROFTANGRY, INTER AUA, REVISITS GLENTAlfNKR 

Then sing of atagfr-coaohea, 

And fear no reproaches 

For riding in one ; : " 

Bat daily be jogging, <v 
Whilat, whistling and floggl&& 

Whilst, whistling and flogging^ 

The coachnuui drive* on, t 

‘ 1 f ' 


Dreotnei® in * grey snrtout which had seea««vfce,**Hitte 
castor on my 1 head; amt * stout Ii»ito eto s fo m| fcaad,to 
aisarwwk saw me on to top' df «' 

W&twftxd. , \ > • " 1 r ■* ivt. 

A ^ l-like mail-coaches; and I hate tom. ' I iny 

^ - but T detest tom fm^ aetting to wh^’ Weitid 

tua 


'■Sr - <i fo i r| si i iiw« ¥t u Mr : 'li iS'' iliiiiinr e i fT<»| i(i giili#1Sl^n l>. 

nature ortouoator msybave^ 'Oitoypy 
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jingling against each-other in fye, rattling vehicle till they have 
no mote variety of stamp in themthan so many smooth shillings 
— the same even in their Welsh wigs and great-coats, each with- 
out moreiadi^duality than belongs to a partner of the company, 
as the walfws calls them, of the North coach. 

Worthy Mr. Piper, best of contractors who ever famished 
four frampal jades far public use, I bless you when I set out on 
a journey myself ; the neat coaches under your contract reader 
the inter&Urse, from Johqnie Groat's House to Ladykirk and 
OomhiH Bridge, safe, pleasant, and cheap. Bat, Mr. Piper, 
you who are g shrewd arithmetician, did it never occur to you 
to calculate how many fools’ heads, which might have produced 
an-ideaor two in the year, if suffered to remain in quiet, get 
effectually addlSd by jolting to and fro in these dying chariots of 
yours • how many decent countrymen become conceited bumpkins 
after a cattle-show dinner in the capital, which they could not 
have amended save far your means ; how many decent country 
parsons return critics and spouters, by way of importing tire 
newest taste from Edinburgh) And how will your conscience 
answer one day for carrying so many' bonny lasses to barter 
' modesty for $onceit and levity at the Metropolitan Vanity Fair) 

Consider, too, the low rate to which you reduce human inteb 
lect. I do not believe your habitual customers have their ideas 
mote enlarged than one of your coach-horses. They know 
road, like the English postilion, and they know nothing beside. 
They date, like the carriers at Gadahill, from the death of John 
Ostler ; # tbe succession of guards farms a dynasty in their eyes; 
coachmen are their ministers ofptato, and an upset is to them a 
greater ftcident than a change of administration. Their only 
point of internet oh the road ia to save the time, and see whether 
the coach keeps the hour. This is sturdy a miserable degrada- 
tion of human intellect. Take my advice, my good sir, and disin- 
terestedly contrive that once or twice a-quarter your most dexter- 
piaf, wjhip (hall overturn a boachful of the superfluous travellers, 
Mt tmWem to those who, as Horace aaya,“ delight in the daft 
raised by your chariots." 

Vom eurrent and customary mail-coach psssesger. too, gets 
abominably adflSh, schemes successfully far the best seat, the 
ftil|haft;jtg£!4ha xhg^tt cut of the eiriohr. ■- The mode of travel- 
liagisdeathto at tfce'eourtedea and kimiBesses of life, and, 
Seen ft thetatpftt ft auJorpesrs’s. Hmn JT*, -. 
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goes a great way 0 to demoralise .the character, and cause it to re- 
trograde to barharism. You allow us excellent dinners, but only 
twenty minutes to eat them ; and what is toe consequence! 
Bashful beauty sits on toe one aide of us, timid childhood On 
the other ; respectable, yet somewhat feeble eld figs is placed 
on our front ; and all require those acts of politeness which 
ought to put every degree upon a level at toe convivial board. 
Bnf have we time— we the strong and active of toe patty— to 
perform toe duties of the table to the more retired And bashful, 
to whom these little attentions are duet The lady should be 
pressed to her chicken — the. old man helped to his favourite 
and tender slice — the child to his tart But not a fraction of a 
minute have we to bestow on any other person than cmrsdves ; 
‘and toe pmt-prut — tnt-tut of toe guard’s discordant note, Sum- 
mons us to toe coach, the weaker party having gone without 
their dinner, and the able-bodied and active threatened with 
indigestion, from having swallowed victuals like a Lei’stershire 
down bolting bacon. 

On the memorable occasion I am speaking 'of 1 lost my 
breakfast, sheerly from obeying toe commands Of a respectable- 
looking old lady, who once required me to ring .toe beH, and ' 
another time to hdp the tea-kettle. I have some reason to 
think she was literally an old Stager, who laughed in her sleeve 
at my complaisance ; so that I have sworn in my secret soul re- 
venge upon her sex, and all such errant damsels ofwhateverage 
and degree whom I may encounter in my travels. ; 2 mean ml 
this without toe least ill-will to my friend the contractor, who, I 
think, has approached as near a a anyone is like to do towards 
accomplishing the modest wish of the Amatos and Aalto of toe 
Bed Betheas, ■ ■ ’ •' ■ Ov 

Y« gods, annihiUts hut time and jpae* 

And maka two lovers happy. . ; (i . ; 

, I intend to give Mr, P. his Ml revenge w^o 
«^ ‘tliemore reoemtendmi^ W Bteam1)^d» j nwaatto&Iahall 
only say of both these modes of conveyan<#,toa& 

;I «m peto^ uK>re critical on 
. parttodar)Otoa^, ,to«t Ididnotme^ 
wonhiidUcem^ym hi# Majesty’* aa • 
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entitled to. I must say it forjnypelf , that 1 bear, in my own 
opinion at least, not a • vulgar point about me. My'face has 
seen semce^butthere is still a good set of teeth, an aquiline 
nose, and a quick grey eye, set a little’ too deep under the eye- 
brow j and% cue of the kind once called military, may serve to 
show that my civil occupations have been sometimes mixed 
with those of war. Nevertheless, two idle young fellows in the 
vehicle, or rather on the top of it, were so much amused with 
tire deliberation which I used in ascending to the same place 
of eminence, that I thought I should have been obliged to 
pull them up a little. And I,.was in no good humour, at an 
unsuppressod laugh following my descent, when set down at 
thd" angle, where a cross road, striking off from the main one, 
led me towards Glentanner, from which I was still nearly five 
miles distant 

It .was an old-fashioned road, which, preferring ascents to 
sloughs, was led in a straight line over height and hollow, 
through moor and dale. Every object around me, as I passed 
them in autcesaion, reminded me of qld days, and at the same 
time framed the strongest contrast with them possible. Un- 
attended; qn foot, with a small bundle in my hand, deemed 
scarce sufficient good company for the two shabby genteels 
With whom I had been lately perched on the top of a mail- 
coach, 1 did not seem to be the same person with the young 
prodigal who lived with the noblest and gayest ,in the land, 
and who, thirty years before, would, in the same fflhntry, have 
been mi’ the back of a horse that had been victor for a plate, or 
smoking along in his •travelling ohaise-and-four. My Senti- 
ments were not less changed than jay condition, I could quite 
Well remember, that my ruling sensation in the days of heady 
youth, was a mere schoolboy's eagerness to get farthest forward 
in the race in which I had engaged ; to drink as many bottles 

as — — ; to be thought as good a judge of a horse as ; to 

t&vfe thekno#ing eat of — -’s jacket. These were thy gods, 
0! Israeli '• 

.< Now I was a mere looker-on j seldom an unmoved, and 
**&*&»» atffngiy spectator, but still a spectator only, of the 
buttuits of mankind. I ffitt how little toy opinion was valued 
% those engaged in thebusy turmoil, yet I exercised it with 
we ptAmh; of an old lawyer retired ream his profession, who 
thriwts hims^ into his neighbour's afihirs, and gives advice 
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where it is not wanted, merely .under pretence of levingibe 
crack ofthe whip. • , ... 

I, came amid these reflections to the brow of, a bill* from 
which , I expected to aee Glentanner; amodest-lookiug yet 
comfortable house, its walls covered with , the most productive 
fruit-trees in that part of. the country, and screened from the 
most storm; quartern of the horizon, by a deep and ancient 
wood which overhung the neighbouring hill, The. houae wse 
gone; a great part. of the wood was felled ; andinsteaflofthe 
gentleman-like mansion, shrouded and embosomed a&mngits 
old hereditary trees, stood Castle Treddles, a hpge lumping 
four-square pile of freestone, as bare as my, nail, exoeptfrr a 
paltry edging of decayed and lingering exotics, : with an 4m' 
pbverished lawn stretched before it, which, instead of boasting 
deep green tapestry, enamelled with daisies, and with , crows- 
foot and cowslips, showed an extent of nakedness- faked, 
indeed, and. levelled, but where the sown grasses bad feiled 
with drought, and the earth, retaining its natural com- 
plexion, seemed nearly as brown and bare as when it was 
newly dug up. 

The house was a large falsie, which pretended tp its name 
of Castle only from the front windows being fipished in acute 
Gothic arches (being, by the way, the very reverse of the 
castellated style), and each angle graced with a turret about 


the size of a pepper-box. In every, other respect it <resemhted 
a large towtFiiouse, which, like a fat , burgess, hadtaken a,walk 
to the country on a holiday, and climbed to the top # an emi- 
nence to look around it. The brightred colour of the freestone 
the size of the buildipg, the fonnality of its shapei^frd aad^ 
wardness of its position, harmonised as ill whhtbftr**^^ 
Clyde in .front, and the bubbling brook which danwddowneu 
the right, as the fet civic . form, witkbusby 
erne, maroon-coloured coat, and , mottled silk steMags, would 
have accorded with the wild and magnifioeat sohwty 
house Linn. 

I went up to tbahouse. Xt was in that Btats # dsemtiaa 
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them of beauty and of strength* The disconcerted schemes of 
the Laird of Castle Treddles had resembled fruit that 'becomes 
decayed without ever having ripened. Some windows broken, 
others patched, others blocked up with deals, gave a disconsolate 
air to all Around, and seemed to , say* w There Vanity had 
purposed to fix her seat, but was anticipated by Poverty.” 

To tile inside, after many a vain summons, I was at length 
admitted by an old labourer. The house contained every con- 
trivance for luxury and accommodation ; — the kitchens were a 
model, and there were hot closets on the office staircase, that 
the dishes might not cool, as our Scottish phrase goes, between 
the kitchen and the hall. But instead of the genial smell of 
good cheer, these temples of Oomus emitted the damp odour of 
sepulchral vaulis, and the large cabinets of cast-iron looked like 
the cages of some feudal Bastile. The eating-room and drawing- 
room, yith an interior boudoir, were magnificent apartments, the 
ceilings fretted and adorned with stucco-work, which already was 
broken in many places, and looked in others damp and moulder- 
ing ; the wo<?d panelling was shrunk and warped, and cracked ; 
the doors, which had not been hung for more than two years, 
were, nevertheless, already swinging loose from their hinges. 
Desolation, in short, was where enjoyment had never been ; and 
the want of all the usual means to preserve was fast performing 
the work of decay. 

The story was a common one, and told in a few Tg gr ds. Mr. 
Treddles senior, who bought the estate, was a cautions money- 
person ; his son, still embarked in commercial specular 
tions, desired at the same time to enjoy his opulence and to in- 
crease it. # He incurred gre%t expenses, amongst which this edifice 
w as to to numbered. To support this he speculated boldly, and 
unfortunately; and thus the whole histoxy is told, which may 
serve fer more places than Glentanner. 

Strange and various feelings ran through my bosom, as I 
loitered in these deserted apartments, scarce hearing what my 
guide said to me about the size and destination of each room. 
The first sentiment, I am ashamed to say, was one of gratified 
spite. My pctyician pride* was p&ased, that the mechanic, 
who bad nbt thought the* house of tie Otaftangxys sufficiently 
goodfbr him, bad now expete^|^y|in his turn. My next 
"waa as mean, though not il^^lmilicious. “ I have had 
tto tolttr of this fellow” thought l lost the estate, Tat 
vol. xix. 2 b 
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least speiit the price ; and Mr. • Treddles has lost Ms among 
paltry commercial engagements.” 4 
“ Wretch ! ” said the secret voice within, “darest thouexuit 
in thy shame! Recollect how thy youth and fortune -wife- 
wasted in those years, and .triumph not in' the enjoyment of ah 
existence which levelled thee with the beasts that perish; Be- 
think thee how this poor man's vanity gave at least bfeSdto the 
labourer, peasant, and citisen j and his profuse expenditure, like 
water spilt on the ground, refreshed the lowly herbs andplante 
where it fell But thou ! whom hast thou enriched, during thy 
career of extravagance, save those brokers of the devil, vintnm, 
panders, gamblers, and horse-jockeys 1” The anguish produced 
by this self-reproof was so strong, that 1 put my hand suddenly 
to my forehead, and was obliged to allege a raided megrim to 
my attendant, in apology for the action, and a slight groan with 
which itwas accompanied. „ ' r 

I then made an effort to turn my thoughts into a more 
philosophical current, and muttered half aloud, as a charm to 
lull any more painftil thoughts to rest— 

Mme ager Umbrtni tub nomine, mptr Ofdli , 

Dictue, erit nuUiproprius; ted eedit in utim" , 

Mine mihi, nme aKi. Quocirca vMit fortes, ■ 

Fortiaque admeftit opponite pectora rebut.* 

• ■ - 

In my anxiety to fix the philosophical precept in spy mind, I 
recited tbtWast line aloud, which, joined to my previous 
tion, I afterwards found became the cause pf ; e, repor^ that * 
mad schoolmaster had come frcp Edinburgh, with the idea in 
his head of buying Castle TreddleB. ^ ... ; r 
■As I saw my companion wae desirous of getbupg iid 

* Hoeaok, Sat. n. liib. 2. The meaning will be best .aomfeto lb e 
English wader in Pope's imitation 

What's property, dear Swift f yon see ii Slier v 
From yon to me, from me to Peter Writer ) ' 

Or in a mortgage prow a lawyer's share 
Or in a ioSntnm vanish tom the y 
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I asked where I. was to find, gte .person irf whose hands were 
left tiie map of the estate and other particulars connected with 
the sale, ^he agent who had this in possession, 1 was told, 
tired at the town of — — ; which I was informed, and indeed 
knew weBt'was distant five miles aiyl a bittook, which may pass 
in a country where they are less lavish of their land, for two or 
three more/ Being somewhat afraid of the fatigue of walking 
so far, I inquired if a horse, or any sort of a carriage was to be 
had; and Was answered m the negative. 

“ But,” said my cicerone, “you may halt a blink till next 
meaning at .the Treddles Arms, a very decent house, scarce a 
mile oft” 

. V A new house, I suppose ? replied I. . 

“Na, it’s a*new public, but it’s an anld house; it was aye 
the Leddy’s jointure-house in the Croftangry-folk’s time ; but 
Mr. 'Freddies has fitted it up for the convenience of the 
country. Poor man, he was a public-spirited man, when he 
had the means.” 

“ Puntaritin a public house 1 ” I exclaimed. 

“ Ay,” said the fellow, surprised at my naming the place by 
its former .title; “ye’ll hae been in this country before, I’m 
thinking!” 

“Long since,” 1 replied— “and there is good accommodation 
at tiie whafc-d’ye-call-’em arms, and a civil landlord t ” This I 
Bsid by way of saying something, for the man stared very hard 
me. 

“ Very decent accommodation. Ye’ll no be for fashing wi’ 
Wine; I’m thinking, and? there’s walth o’ porter, ale, and a drop 
gude wSidty”— (in an under time)^-“ Faimtosh, if yon can get 
on the lee-aide of the gudewife— for there is me gudeman — 
They ca’ her Christie Steele.” 

I almost started at the sound. Christie Steele I Christie 
Steele was my mother’s body servant, her very right hand; and, 
between ourselves, something like a viceroy over her. I recol- 
lected her perfectly ; and though she had in former times been 
no fevburite of mine, her name 'now sounded in my ear like 
tiiitofa friend end was the first ward I had heard somewhat 
in imkcm with the associations around me. I Sallied from 
Oastie Treddles, determined to iqakc the best of my way to 
'Dsntarhan, and my cicerone hung by me for a little way, 
gtofiag loose to his love of talking ; an opportunity which, 
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situated as he was* the sene^ehqj of a deserted castle* was,, not 
likelyto occur frequently. . 

“ Some folk think,” said my companion, “that |(r. Treddles 
might as weel have put my wife as Christie Steels into the 
Treddles Arms, for Chrfetfe had been aye in service, and 
never in the public line, and so it’s like she is ganging back 
in the world, as I hear— 'now, my wife had keepit a victualling 
office.” 

“ That would have beat an advantage certainly,” T replied. . 

“ But I am no sure that I wad ha* looten Eppie take it, if 
thqy bad pat it in her offer.” 

“ That's a different consideration.” 

4 “ Ony way, I wadna ha' liked to have offended' Mr. Treddles ; 
he was a wee toustie when you rubbed him agsfin' the hair — 
but a kind, weel-meaning man.” 

I wanted to get rid of this species of chat, and finding myself 
near the entrance of a footpath which made a short cut to 
Duntarldn, I put half-a-crown into my guide’s hand, hade him 
good-evening, and plunged into the woods. ' * 

“ Hout, sir — fie, sir — no from the like of you — stay, sir, ye 
wunna find the way that gate— Odd’s mercy, he m$un ken the 
gate as weel as I do mysell — wed, I wad like to ken wha die 
chield is.” 

Such woe the last words of my guide's drowsy, uninteresting 
tone of voice ; and, glad to he rid erf him, I strode out stoutly, 
in despite ’of large stones, briers, and bad steps, which abounded 
in the road I had chosen. In the interim, I tried as much as 
I could, with verses from Horaoe and J>rior,andail who have 
lauded tile mixture of Bterpiy with rural life, to call, hack the 
visions of last night and this morning, imagining raysdf settled 
in some detached fern of the estate of Glentaaner, 

Which sloping hills around enclose — 

Where many a birch and brown oak grows i 

when I should have a cottage with a small hbrary,a small 
ceBar^a 8pere hedfor afri«id, and live more h«IW.thd »^ 
tamponed than when I had the whole harony. -But tifesjghf 
of Castle Treddleshad disturbed all ray own .ojstles tithe aig/ 
Ihe realities of the matter, like a stone platiked jE&to. alimpid 
fountain; had desta^ the reflection of the objects around, 
which, till this act <rf violence, lay numbering on the ciyistal 
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surface, and I tried in vain reestablish* the picture which 
had bean so rudely broken. Well, then, I would try ft another 
way; I woujd try to get Christie Steele out of her public, since 
she was not thriving in it, and she who had been my mother’s 
go vemante should be mina I knqw all her faults, and I told 
her history over to myself. 

She Was a grand-daughter, I believe, at least some relative, 
of the famous Covenanter of the name, whom Dean Swift’s 
friend Captain Creichtop, shot on his own staircase in the 
times of the persecutions,* and had perhaps derived from her 
native stock, much both of its # good and evil properties. No 
one could say of her that she was the life and spirit of the 
family, though, in my mother’s time, she directed all family 
affairs ; her Idok was austere and gloomy, and when she was 
not displeased with you, you could only find it out by her 
silen^. If there was cause for complaint, real or imagi- 
nary, Christie was loud enough. She loved my mother with 
the devoted attachment of a younger sister, but she was as 
jealous of Her favour to any one else as if she had been the 
aged husband of a coquettish wife, and as severe in her repre- 
hensions as, an abbess over her nuns. The command which she 
exercised over her, was that, I fear, of a strong and determined 
over a feeble and more nervous disposition ; and though it was 
used with rigour, yet, to the best of Christie Steele’s belief, she 
was urging her mistress to her best and most becoming course, and 
would have died rather than have recommended anfTOiST, The 
attachment of this woman was limited to the family of Croft- 
angry, for dm had few relations ; and a dissolute cousin, whom 
late in Hfe she had taken as a husbaqd, had long left her a widow. 

To me she had ever a strong dislike. Even from my early 
childhood she was jealous, strange as it may seem, of my 
interest in my mother’s affections; she saw my foibles and 
vices with abhorrence, and without a grain of allowance ; nor 
did dm pardon the weakness of maternal affection, even when, 
by the death of two brothers, I came to be the only child of a 
widowed parent. At the time my disorderly conduct induced my 
mother to leave Gflentanner, and retreat to her jointure-house, 
I always blamed Christie Steele far having influenced her 
prevented her from listening to my vows of 
«Miilmt»iV;whioh at times vrm 'real 1 and. serious, and might, 
♦ Note B. Steels, the Covenanter. 
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perhaps, have accelerated that .change of disposition which has 
since, I taut, taken place. But Christie regarded me as alto- 
gether a doomed and predestinated child of perdition, who was 
sure to -hold on my course, and drag downwards whosoever 
might attempt to afford mq support. 

' StOl, though I knew such had been Christie's prejudices 
against me in other days, yet I thought enough of time had 
since passed away to destroy all of them. I knew that When, 
through the disorder of my affairs, my mother underwent BOtne 
temporary inconvenience about money matters, Christie, as a 
thing of course, stood in the gap, and having .sold a small 
inheritance, which had descended to her, brought the purchase- 
money to her mistress, with a sense of devotion as deep as that 
which inspired the Christians of the first age, When they sold 
all they had, and followed the apostles of the church. I there- 
fore thought that we -might, in old Scottish phrase, “let 
bygones be byganes,” and begin upon a new account. Yet I 
resolved, like a skilful general, to reconnoitre a Utile before 
laying down any precise scheme of proceeding, 'and in the 
interim I determined to preserve my incognito. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 

: , , 

MB. CBOFTANGBY BIDS ADIEU TO CLYDESDALE. 

e ' • " ' 1.x ■ 

Alas, how changed from what it had one© been ) 

'Twas now degraded to a-^oommon inn. 

' 1 ' ' 

‘ ■ ‘ V ''‘i, ; t 

Ah hour’s brisk walking, or thereabouts, placed me ifi foont 
of Buntsririn, which had also, I found, undergone cofisiderable 
alterations, though it had not been altogether demolished' like 
the principal mansion. An inn-yard extended be&rsAhe door 
of the decent little jointure-house, even amidst thereamairisof 
the hdllyhedges which had screened tin lady’e.'gtate* ‘ $ |hsn 
a &bAl raw-looking^ new-made road'- ihtaided itsrif' tqi the 
littlegien, instead of tie old htuaew^ w seldomasedthtt R 
was ajmoetentirely covered with grass.' It isA greafreaonnity 
of whieh gentlemen trustees mi the: highways are sometimes 
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guilty, In «doptiag the bueadfe necessary ft* an avenue to the* 
metropolis, where all Jhat is “required is an access to some 
Mqueeteredjmd unpopulous district. I do not say anything of 
the expense jthatthe trustees and their constituents may settle 
as they please. But the destruction of silvan beauty is great, 
when the breadth of the road is more than proportioned to the 
vale through which it runs, and lowers of course the conse- 
quence of any objects of wood, or water, or broken and varied 
ground,* which might otherwise attract notice, and give plea- 
sure. A babbling runnel by the side of one of those modem 
Appian or jflaminian highways, is but like a kennel, — the little 
hul is diminished to a hillock,- -the romantic hillock to a mole- 
hill, almost too small for Bight. 

Such an efiormity, however, had destroyed the quiet loneli- 
ness of Duatarkin,*and intruded its breadth of dust and gravel, 
and its associations of pochays and mail-coaches, upon one of 
the most sequestered spots in the Middle Ward of Clydesdale. 
The house was old and dilapidated, and looked sorry for itself, 
as if sensible of a derogation ; but the sign was strong and new, 
and brightly painted, displaying a heraldic shield, three 
shuttles in a field diaprd, a web partly unfolded for crest, and 
two stout giants for supporters, each one holding a weaver’s beam 
proper. To have displayed this monstrous emblem on the front 
of the house might have hazarded .bringing down the wall, but 
for certain would have blocked up one or two windows. It was 
therefore established independent of the mansion^ being dis- 
played in an Iron framework, and suspended upon two posts, 
with as much wood and ironpbout it as would have builded a 
brig ;*«nd there it hung, creaking, groaning, and screaming in 
every blast of wind, and frightening for five miles’ distance, for 
aught l know, the nests of thrushes and linnets, the ancient 
denizens of the little glen. 

'i v. Whan I entered; the place I was received by Christie Steele 
herself, who seemed uncertain whether to drop me in, -the 
jcftaltia, or usher me into a separate apartment. As I called 
ftar tea, with something rather more substantial than bread and 
'vfctijlMv' and. spoke of sopping and deeping, Christie at last 
inducted me Into the mom where she herself had been sitting, 
only one which had « fire, though the month was 

l^ckhart informs US that this demesne is sketched from that of 
Carmichael, tho ancient mansion of the noble feiilly of Hyudford.}. 
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October. This answered my plan ; and, as she was about to 
remove her spinning-wheel, I begged sh$ would have the good- 
ness to remain and make my tea, adding, that I liked the sound 
of the wheel; and desired not to disturb ha housewife-thrift in 
the least. « ■ • 

“ I dinna ken, sir," — she 1 replied in a dry rmichs tone, which 
earned me back twenty years j “ I am none of thae heartsease 
landleddies that can tell country cracks, and make theffladb 
agreeable ; and I was ganging to pit on a fin for you to the 
Red Room ; but if it is your will to stay here, he that pays the 
tawing maun choose the lodging.” 

I endeavoured to engage her"in conversation ; out, though 
she answered with a kind of stiff civility, I could get her into 
no freedom of discourse, and she began to look>at ha wheel 
and at the door more than once, as if she meditated a retreat. 

I was obliged, therefore, to proceed to some special questions 
that might have interest for a person, whose ideas wen' pro- 
bably of a very bounded description. 

I looked round the apartment, being the same «in Which I 
had last seen my poor mother. The author of the family 
history, formerly mentioned, had taken great credit to : himself 
for the improvements he bad made to this same joihtun-honse 
of Dunt&rkin, and how, upon his marriage, when his motha 
took possession of the same as her jointure-house, “to his gnat 
charges and expenses he caused box the walls of the great par- 
lour” (to whssh I was now sitting), “empanel tire same, and 
plaster the roof, finishing the apartment with ane concave 
chimney, and decorating the same witl\ pictures, andfa baro- 
meter and thermometer.” And in particular, which , hfe good 
motha used to say she prised above all the reat,^ he had oausad 
his own portraiture be limned over the mantelpieoe by Iskdfni : 
hand. And, to good fiuth, there he remained stilly -^haying 
much the visage which I was disposed to ascribe to Mm oa the 
evidence of his handwriting,— grim and austere* yet .jtotf. 'With- 
out a cast of shrewdness and determination ; to 
he. ntnra woe it, I fency ; one hand on an opm. bpel% a»| onp 
renting «h the hilt of hia sword, thqn^i, I darn «s^ J^PdMSid 
neva^adied .with reading no.hu limbs with fenelbg. 

. “ Kmt pifiture is .painted on ifea ww&madatof 
MSto it would net hasre beea 
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' “ Mr. Treddles’s creditors, you meant” said I. 

» Na,” replied she, dryly, “&e creditors of another family, 
that sweepit cieanerthan this poor hum’s, because, I fancy, 
them washes to gather.” 

“ An older fiunily, perhaps, and probably more remembered 
and regretted than later possessors V' 

Christie here settled herself in her seat, and pulled her wheel 
towards her. I had given her something interesting for her 
thoughts *to dwell upon, and -her wheel was a mechanical 
accompaniment on such occasions, the revolutions of which 
assisted her in the explanation of her ideas. 

“ Mair regretted — mair missed! — I liked ane of the auld 
family very wed, but 1 winna Bay that for them a’. How 
should they be mair missed than the Treddleses 1 The cottoh 
mill was such a thing for the country 1 The mair bairns a 
cottar body had the better ; they would make their awn keep 
frae the time they were five years auld; and a widow, wi’ 
three or four bairns, was a wealthy woman in the time of the 
Treddleses.”* 

“But the health of these poor children, my good friend— 
their education and religious instruction ” 

’ “ For ‘health,” said Christie, looking gloomily at me, “ye 
maun ken little of the world, sir, if ye dinua ken that the 
health of the poor man’s body, as wed as his youth and his 
strength, are all at the command of the rich man’s puree. 
There never was a trade so unhealthy yet, but*ften would 
fight to get work at it for twa pennies a-day aboon the common 
wage. But the bairns ^vere reasonably wed cared for, in the 
■way of«air and exercise, and a very responsible youth heard 
than their carritch, and giad them Wessons in Beediemadeasy. * 
Now, what did they ever get before i Maybe on a winter day 
they w«d be called out to beat the wood for cocks or sicklike, 
and then the starving weans would maybe get a lute of broken 
breai and ntaybe no, just as the butler was in humour— that 
wan *’ they got" 

MThay werenot, then, a very kind fiunily to the poor, these 
old possessors!” said I, somewhat bitterly ; for i had expected 
to hear say andbstors’ praises recorded, plough I certainly de- 
ipairedofhdng regaled wifi toy -own. 

“ They werena ill to than, dr, and that is aye something 

, * “ Beading made Easy,” sunnily eo pronounced in Scotland. • 
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They were just (teoent bios bodies any poor creature that 
bad feeeno beg, got an a#inous and.ifeleoranjjhey that ware 
ahamefeced gaed by, and twice as welcome.. But fogr keept 
bn honest walk before Gfodjmd man, the Craftangrys,and as I 
said before, if they did little good, they did.as UtiteiL,! , They 
lifted their rente and spent the®, called in their ksin and ate 
them j gaed to the kirk of a Sunday, bowed civilly if folk took 
aff their bonnets as they gaed by, and lookit as black as sin at 
them that keepit them on.” 

• “These are their arms that yon have on the sign}” 

“ What ! on the painted board that is skirling and groaning 
at the door 1 — Na, these are M t. Treddlea’s arms— though they 
look as like legs as arms— ill pleased I was at tire foie thing, 
font cost as muckle as would hae repaired Ike house , from ike 
wa* stane to the riggin-tree. But if I am to hide here, I’ll hae 
a decent board wi’ a punch-bowl on it.” 

“ Is there a doubt of your staying here, Mrs, Steele ? ” • , 

“ Pinna. Mistress me,” said the cross did woman, whose 
fingers were now plying their thrift in a <««">«> Which indi- 
cated nervous irritation — “ there was nae luck in, the land since 
Ludde tamed Mistress, and Mistress jby Leddy j and as for 
-staying here, if it concerns you to ken, I may stay If I can pay 
a hunched pond sterling for the lease, and I may flit if I cany** • 
and so gude-e’en to you, Christie,” — and round went the wheel 
with much activity. 

“ And f*ti like the trade of keeping a public house } ” , V 

“I can scarce say that,” she replied. “Bat worthyMr. 
Prendergast is clear of its lawfulness, find I hae. gotten used to 
it, and made a decent living, though I never mike oat a fause 
reckoning, or give my ane foe means to disorder reason, ininy 
house." .■ 

- “Indeed!” said l; “in that case,<th<n» is no jwu 
have hot made up foe hundred pounds to purchase ti^leMa.. 

“How do you ken,” said she Bharply, '<tb*t l might not 
have had a hundred punds of my ain foe! , If I hare ft not , I 
en sure it is my ainfeut; and I wanna ea' it font neither, for it 
gtfedfo her wha was vpsd entitled t»a’ n^swrvicft”,^gms she 
pulled stoutlyat the flax, and foe wheel went dnartly round. . 

“This old gentleman," said kfoongmy «yp, an the pafoted 
ptoHi,' •'»seaa«;to have had hit arms psinted *a,*e$->A|f:$Ir. 
TreddJes— that is, if that, jxuhtisg in the comer ft atcutcheoB." 
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“ Ay, ay, — cushion just sae, jjhey maun aMiae their cushions ; 
there's sma’ gentry ■without that ; and bo the arms, as they ca’ 
them, of t^e house of Glentanner may be Been on an add 
stane in the "west' end of the house. But to do them justice, 
they didna*propaie sae muckle abyut them as poor Ur. Tred- 
dte did j— it’s like they were better used to them.” 

“ Very- likely — Are there any of the did dumb in life, 
goodwife !” 

“ No, "’she replied ; jthen added, after a moment’s hesitation 
— “not that I know of,” — and the wheel, which had inter- 
mitted, began again to revolve. 

’ “Gone abroad, perhaps t" ^suggested. 

■ ’She now looked up, and faced me — “ No, sir. There were 
three sons of the last Laird of Glentanner, as he was thhn 
called j John and William were hopeful young gentlemen, bnt 
they.died early— one of a decline, brought on by the mizzles, the 
other lost ids life in a fever. It would hae bean lucky for mony 
ane that Ohiyatal had gane the same gate." 

“ Oh — hh must have been the young spendthrift that sold the 
property t Well, but you should not have such an ill-will against 
him : remember necessity has no law ; and then, goodwife, he 
unis not more culpable than Mr, Treddles, whom you are so sorry 
for,” 

“ I wish I could think sae, sir, for his mother’s sake ; but 
Ur. Treddles was in trade, and though he had no precease right 
to do so, yet there was some warrant for a manning expen- 
sive that imagined he was making a mint of money. But this 
Unhappy lad devoured *hia patrimony, when he kenned that he 
was living like a . ratten in a Dqplap cheese, and diminishing 
his means at if hands — I canna bide to think on’t.” With 
this she broke out into a snatch of a ballad • but little of mirth 
was there either in the tone or the expression : — 

, “ For he did spent), *nd make aa end 

Of gear that Us forefather.* van ; 

Of Uadutd wars he made him hue, 

>■: So speak naa mair of the anti gucUrnsn.’' 

“Gome, dame,” said I^“it is a long lane that has no turn- 
ings T will not keep fetun you that X have heard something of 
fpkjidier Mow, Chrytfcal Oroftangiy, He has sown his wild 
#1 they say, and has settled into a steady respectable 
mah. " ' 
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“ And wha tellVTye that tiding* 1” said she, looking sharply 
at me. ' < “■ V '* 

“Not perhaps the best judge in the world of bfc character, 
for it was himself, dame.” 

“And if he toll'd you titjth, it wasa virtue he did not aye 
use to practise,” said Christie. 

“The devil!” said I, considerably nettled ; “all the world 
held him to be a man of honour.” 

“Ay, ay, he would hae shot ony body wi* his pistohs and his 
guns, that had evened him to be a liar. But if he promised to 
pay an honest tradesman the n$xt term day, did he keep his 
wordthen ? And if he promised a puir silly lass to make gttde 
her shame, did he speak truth then ? And what is that, but 
being a liar, and a black-hearted deceitful liar to Boot!" 

My indignation was rising, but I strove to suppress it; in- 
deed, 1 should only have afforded my tormentor a triumph by 
an angry reply. I partly suspected she began to recognise me ; 
yet she testified so littlA emotion, that 1 could not think my 
suspicion well founded. 1 went on therefore,, to say, in a tone 
as indifferent as I could command, “ Well, goodwife, I see you 
will believe no good of this Chrystal of yours, tili he comes 
hade and buys a good form on the estate, and makes you his 
housekeeper.” / ■- 

The old woman dropped her thread, folded her hands, as 
she looked up to heaven with a face of apprehension; “The 
Lord,” sbeflfblaimed, “forbid ! The Lord in his mercy forbid ! 
Oh, sir, if you' really know this unlucky man, persuade him to 
settle where folk ken the good that you say he has corns to, 
and dinna ken the evil of his former days. He used" to he 
proud enough — Oh, dinna let him come here, evtin for'Mfe own 
sake.— He used anoe to have some pride.” 

Here she once more drew the wheelcloseto her, aadbegoa 
to pull at the flux with both hands— “Dinna let Idm cotne 
here, to he looked down upon by nny that may beleft <sS his 
sold reiving companions, and to see the deceit fdOk that he 
looked over his note at look over their noses at at 

kufcandmarket. - Dmna let Mm ccmte to his ^a ttodStiy : td : 
be tiade ;j * 'foie about* when ony neighbbur points hhn but to ' 

of Ms fotheft Souse* till he made H nae reudence fbr Ml 
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mother ; and how it had been, foretauld bj a? servant of his ain 
house, that he was a ne'er-do-weel, and a child of perdition, 
and how hei;words were made good, and” 

** Stop there, good wife, if you please,” said I; “you have 
said as muoh as I can well remember, and more than it may be 
safe to repeat. I can use a great deal of freedom with the 
gentleman we speak of; but I think were any other person to 
cany him half of your message, I would scarce ensure his 
penmna^sa&iy. And now, as I see the night is settled to be a 
fine one, I will walk on to — — , where I must meet a coach 
to-morrow, §s it passes to Edinburgh.” 

So saying, I paid my moderate reckoning, and took my leave, 
without being able to discover whether the prejudiced and 
hard-hearted Old woman did, or did not, suspect the identity 
of her guest with the Ohrystal Croftangry against whom she 
harboured so much dislike. 

Tlie night was fine and frosty, though, when I pretended to 
see what its character was, it might have rained like the deluge. 
I only made the excuse to escape from old Christie Steele. 
The horses which run races in the Oorso at Borne without any 
riders, in order to stimulate their exertion, cany each his own 
spurs, namely, small balls of steel, with sharp projecting spikes, 
which are attached to loose straps of leather, and flying about 
in the violence of the agitation, keep the horse to his speed by 
pricking him a a they strike against his Hanks* The old woman's 
reproaches had the same effect on me, and urged lift* to a rapid 
pace, as if it had been possible to escape from my own recollec- 
tions. In the best days of mg life, when I won one or two hard 
walking matches, I doubt if I ever walked so fast as I did 
betwixt the Treddles Arms and tlie borough town for which I 
was bound, Though the night was cold, I was warm enough by 
the time I got to my inn; and it required a refreshing draught 
of porter, with half-an-hour's repose, ere I could determine to 
give no farther thought to Christie and her opinions, than those 
of any other vulgar prejudiced old woman. I resolved at last 
to treat the thing m bagatelle, and calling for writing materials, I 
folded up a cheque for £100, with these lines on the envelope 

44 ChifataS, the ne’erdo-Wed, 
i ' Child destined to the deU, 

; ; K(> , Sends this to Ghriitie Steele.” 

And I was so much pleased with this new* mode of viewing the 
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subject, that I regtetted the lajfoesa of the hour prevented' my 
finding a 'person to cany the letter express to its destination. 

“ But with the morning cool reflection came.” r , 

I considered that the money, nod probably more, was actually 
due by me on my mother’s account to Christie, who had lent 
it in a moment of great necessity, and that tbeietarniag it la 
a light or ludicrous manner was not unlikely to prevent s© 
touchy and punctilious a person from accepting a dbbtwMch 
was most justly her due, and which it became me particularly 
to see satisfied. Sacrificing then my triad with Jittie regret 
(for it looked better by candle-light, and through the medium 
of a pot of porter, them it did by daylight, and with bohea for 
a ‘menstruum), I determined to employ Mr. Fairicribe’s media- 
tion in buying up the lease of the little inn, mid conferring it 
upon Christie in the way which should make it most accept- 
able to her feelings. It is only necessary to add, that my plan 
succeeded, and that Widow Steele even yet beeps the Treddles 
Arms. Do not say, therefore, that I have beat disingenuous 
with you, reader ; since, if I have not told all the ill of myself 
I might We done, I have indicated to you a person able and 
willing to supply the blank by relating all-my delinquencies, as 
well as my misfortunes. 

In the meantime, I totally abandoned the idea of redeeming 
any put of my paternal property, and resolved to take Christie 
Steele’s adflfce, as young Norval does Glenalvon’s, w although* it 
sounded harshly." t ! 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 

• ’ ' , ' ’ * 1 1 ,• i Vi , ' St 

MR, CROtaPAKGRT SETTLES IN THE OANONGATH, 

r If you will, know my haute, V " ’ ‘ fT 

*Tis at the tuft of olives here hakl hy, ?■* 

--VtJ ^ '-w*“ “■ r ' ./>-■ 

Byr revolution of htuppiv irhich I *%i»Mfcble 0 ta^ 

I changed entirdy on m pfea# of ^ 

of the thehistoiy of 

I begtei ^ tfeat tfct couatiy miM not a, t all suitme ; 
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for I bad relinquished field-spprts, and felt no inclination what- 
ever to fanning, the ordinary vocation of country gentlemen; 
besides that, I had no talent for assisting either candidate, in 
ease of un expected election, and Baw no amusement in the 
dutieB of a •road-trustee, a commissioner of supply, or even in 
the magisterial functions of the bench. I had begun to take 
wane' tame for reading ; and a domiciliation in the country must 
reraove me from the use of books, excepting the small subscrip- 
tion libmfy, in which the very book which you want is uniformly 
sure to be engaged. 

I resolved therefore to make the Scottish metropolis my 
regular resting-place, reserving* to myself to take occasionally 
these excursions, which, spite of all I have said against mail- 
coaches, Hr. 'Piper has rendered so easy. Friend of our life 
and of our leisure, he secures by despatch against loss of time, 
and py the best of coaches, cattle, and the steadiest of drivers, 
against hazard of limb, and wafts us, as well as our letters, from 
Edinburgh to Gape Wrath, in the penning of a paragraph. 

When nty mind was quite made up to make Auld Reekie my 
head-quarters, reserving the privilege of tailoring in all directions, 
I began tq explore in good earnest for the purpose of discovering 
a suitable habitation. “And whare trew ye I gaedi” as Sir 
Pertinax says. Not to George’s Square — nor to Charlotte 
Square— -nor to the old New Town — nor to the new New Town 
— -nor to the Oalton Hill ; I went to the Oanongate, and to the 
very portion of the Oanongate in which I had formerly been 
immured, like the errant knight, prisoner in some enchanted 
castle, where spells have made the ambient air impervious to 
rim unhappy captive, although the organs of sight encountered 
no obstacle to Us free passage. 

Why I should have thought of pitching my tent here I 
cannot tell. Perhaps it was to enjoy the pleasures of freedom, 
Where I had so loagendured the bitterness of restraint ; on the 
principle of the officer, who, after he had retired from the army, 
ordered his servant to continue to call him at the hour of parade, 
simply that he might have the pleasure of saying— " D— -n the 
p yaAft |" and turning to the other side to enjoy his slumbers. 
Or perhaps I 'expected* to find in the a vicnnity some little old- 
fashioned house; having somewhat of the nu t» wbt, which' I 
wai ambitious of enjoying. 1 Enough, I went as aforesaid to' the 
Oanongate. 
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I stood by the kennel, of which I have formerly spoken, end, 
my mind ‘'being at ease, m/boctily organs were more detfcate, 
I was more sensible than heretofore, that, like (he trade of 
Poinpey in Measure for Measure — it did in some sort- — pah — 
an ounce of civet, good apothecary ! — Turning from* thence, my 
steps naturally directed themselves to my own bumble apart- 
ment, where my little Highland landlady, as dapper and as tight 
as ever (for old women wear a hundred times better than the 
hard-wrought seniors of the masculine sex'), stood at the door 
teedling to herself a Highland song as she snook a table napkin 
over the forestair, and then proceeded to ibid it qp neatly for 
future service. 

“ How do you, Janet ?” • 

‘ “ Thank ye, good sir,” answered my old friend,: without look- 
ing at me; “but ye might as weel say Mrs. MacEvoy; for she 
is na a’body’s Shanet — umph.” 

“You must be my Janet, though, for all that — have you 
forgot met — Do you not remember Chiystal Oroftangryt” 

The light, kind-hearted creature threw her napkin into the 
open door, skipped down the stair like a fairy, three steps at 
once, seised me by the hands, — both hands, — jumped up, and 
actually kissed me. I was a little ashamed ; but what , swain, 
of somewhere inclining to sixty, could resist the advances of a 
fair contemporary t So we allowed the full degree of kindness 
to the meeting, — honi toit qm mal y pmte , — -.and then Janet 
entered inaptly upon business. “ An’ ye’ll gae in, man, aid 
see your auid lodgings, nae doubt, and Shanet will pay ye the 
fifteen shillings 6f change that ye, ran away without, dud with- 
out bidding Shanet good-day.— But never mind”(ifoddiBg 
good-humouredly}, “Shanet' saw yon were carried for the 
time.” ' 1 

By this time we were in my old quarters, and Jadefy with 
her bottle of cordial in one hand and the glass in the other, had 
forced cm me a dram of usquebaugh, distilled with sidfroaand 
other herbs, after some old-fashioned Highland receipt. Tjfott 
waeunfolded, out of many a little scrap of paper, the reeerved 
sum of fifteen shillings, which Janet had treasured for twenty 
yeaisiand Upwards. ; # . 

^B«re wy W" aha said, in honeet triumph,“just the same 
I was holdrog out to ye when ye ran as if ye had been fry; 
Shanpt has had ffllidr, and Shanet has wanted siller, wmy a 
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time since that — and the gauger has come, and the factor has * 
come, and the butcher, ,and baKbr— Cot bless us — just like to 
tear poor anld Shanet to pieces ; but she took good care of Mr. 
Oroftai^^sl&fteeE shillings.” 

“ But what if I had never come back, Janet ? ” 

“ Och, if Shanet had heard you Vere dead, she would hae 
gien it to the poor of the chapel, to pray for Mr. Croftangry,” 
said Janet, crossing herself, for she was a Catholic; — “you 
maybe do not think it would do you cood, but the blessing of 
the poor can never do no harm.” 

I heartily agreed in Janet’s conclusion ; and, as to have desired 
her to consider the hoard as her own property, would have been 
an indelicate return to her for the uprightness of her conduct, 

I requested her to dispose of it as she had proposed to do in the 
event of my death, that is, if she knew any poor people of merit 
to whom it might be useful. 

“ Cwer mony of them,” raising the corner of her checked 
apron to her eyes, “ e’en ower mony of them, Mr. Croftangry— 
Och, ay— there is the puir Highland creatures frae Glenshee, 
that cam down for the harvest, and are lying wi’ the fever — 
five shillings to them, and half-a-crown to Bessie MacEvoy, 
whose coodfnan, puir creature, died of the frost, being a shair- 
man, for a* the whisky he could drink to keep it out o’ his 
stamoch — and ” 

But she suddenly interrupted the bead-roll of her proposed 
charities, and assuming a very sage look, and primsaing up her 
little chattering mouth, she went on in a different tone — “ But, 
och, Mr. Croftangry, bejhink ye whether ye will mot need a’ this 
siller yeursdl, and maybe look* back and think lang for ha’en 
kiven it away, whilk is a creat sin to forthink a wark o’ charity, 
and also Is unlucky, and, moreover, is not the thought of a 
shentleman’s son hk© youxsell, dear. And I say this, that ye 
ti^ay tbi nk a bit ; for your mother’s son kens that ye are no so 
carefiil as you should be of the gear, and I hae tauld ye of it 
before, jewel” 

I assured her 1 could easily spare the money, without risk of 
future repentance; and *hp went on to infer, that, in such a 
case, “Mr. Ordftangry had grown a ricl^ man in foreign parts, 
and was free of his troubles with messengers and sheriff-officers, 
and sidii^ scum of the earth* and Shanet MacEvoy’s mother’s 
daughter be a blithe woman to bear it. But if Mr. Crofta^gty r 
voi, xii. * 2 o 
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was in trouble, there was his room, and his ped, and Shanet to 
wait on him, and tak paymenCVhen itwaa quite convenient.” 

I explained to Janet my situation, ‘in which die expressed 
unqualified delight. I then proceeded to inquire into her own 
circumstances, and, though she spoke cheerfully and^ontentedly, 
I could see they were pre&rious. I had paid more than was 
due ; other lodgers fell into an opposite error, and forgot to pay 
Janet at all. Then, Janet being ignorant of ail indirect modes of 
screwing money out of her lodgers, others in the same Ike of life, 
who were sharper than the poor simple Highland woman, were 
enabled to let their apartments cheaper in appearance, though 
the inmates usually found them twice as dear in the long-run. 

As I had already destined my old landlady to be my house-,, 
keeper and govemante, knowing her honesty, gaod-nature, and, 
although a Scotchwoman, her cleanliness and excellent temper 
(saving the short and hasty expressions of anger which High- 
landers call I now proposed the plan to her in such a 

way as was likely to make it most acceptable. Very acceptable 
as the proposal was, as I could plainly see, Janet, however, took 
a day to consider upon it ; and her reflections against our next 
meeting had suggested only one objection, which was singular 
enough. * , . 

“My honour,” so she now termed me, “would pe.for biding 
in some fine street apout the town ; now Shanet wad ill like to 
live k a place where polish, and sheriflh, and bailiffs, and tic 
thieves and trash of the world, could tak puir shentlemen by 
the throat, just because they wanted a wheen dollars in the 
sporran. She had lived in the bonny glen of Tomamfhoulick— 
Cot, an any of the vehnint had come there, her father wad hae 
wared a shot on them, and he could hit a buck within as mony 
measured yards as e'er a man of his clan. And the plaoe hece 
was sae quiet frae them, they durstna put their nose ower the 
gutter. Shanet owed nobody a bodle, put she couldfia pide to 
see honest folk and pretty shentlemen forced away to prison 
whether they would or no ; and then if Shanet waa to ky, her 
tongs ower sue of the ragamuffins' heads, it would maybe, 
that the law would gie't a hard naqe.” , : 

©jib thing I have Immm k life,— never to speak sense whep 
nonsensevml answer the purpose as well. I khould haye had 
great ^difficulty to convince ibis practical and disinterested 
admirer and vindicator of liberty, that arrests seldom or never 
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were to be seen in the streets of .Edinburgh, ind to satisfy .her 
of their justice and necessity, would have been as difficult as to 
convert her ip the Protestant faith. I therefore assured her my 
intention, if I could get a suitable habitation, was to remain in 
the quarter where she at present dwelt. Janet gave three skips 
on the floor, and uttered as many short shrill yells of joy; yet 
doubt almost instantly returned, and she insisted on knowing 
what possible reason I could have for making my residence 
where feV lived, save those whose misfortunes drove them 
thither. It occurred to me to answer her by recounting the 
legend of thq rise of my family^ and of our deriving our name 
from a particular place near Holyrood Palace. This, which would 
have appeared to most people a very absurd reason for choosing 
a residence, wdfi entirely satisfactory to Janet MacEvoy. 

“ Och, nae doubt ! if it was the land of her fathers, there 
was nae mair to be said. Put it was queer that her family 
estate* should just lie at the town tail, and covered with houses, 
where the King’s cows, Oot bless them hide and bom, used to 
craze upon. • It was strange changes.” — She mused a little, 
and then added, “ Put it is something better wi’ Croftangry 
when the changes is frae the field to the habited place, and 
not from the place of habitation to the desert ; for Shanet, her 
nainsell, kent a glen where there were men as weel as there 
may be in Croftangry, and if there werena altogether sae mony 
of them, they were as cood men in their tartan as the others 
in their broadcloth. And there were houses too ; iffi if they 
were not biggit with stane and lime, and lofted Uke the houses 
at Croftangry, yet they served .the purpose of them that lived 
there ; tftid mony a braw bonnet, apji mony a silken snood, and 
comely white cqrch, would come out to gang to kirk or chapel 
on the Lord's day, and little bairns toddling after ; and now, — 
Och, Och, OheUany, Ohonari 1 the glen is desolate, and the braw 
snoods and bonnets are gane, and the Saxon’s house stands dull 
and lonely, like the single bare-breasted rock that the falcon 
builds on— the falcon that drives the heathbird frae tbe glen.” 

Janet, like many Highlanders, was full of imagination ; and, 
when melancholy themes same upon her, expressed herself 
almost poetically, owing to the genius of 4he Celtic language in 
which she thought, add in which, doubtless, she would have 
spokeh, had 1 understood Gaelic. In two njinutes the shade of 
gloom and regret had passed from her good-humoured foetuses* 
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and she was again 'the little x hi$y, prating, important old woman, 
undisputed owner of one flat of a small tenement in the Abbey- 
yard, and about to be promoted to be housekeeper,, to an elderly 
bachelor gentleman, Chrystal Croftangry, Esq. 

It was not long before, Janet’s local researches found out 
exactly the sort of place I wanted, and there we settled. Janet 
was afraid I would not be satisfied, because it is not exactly 
part of Croftangry ; but I stopped her doubts, by assuring her 
it had been part and pendicle thereof in my forefather’s time, 
which passed very well. 

I do not intend to possess any one with an exact knowledge 
of my lodging ; though, as Bobadil says, “ I care not who knows 
it, since the cabin is convenient.” But I may state in general, 
toat it is a house “within itself," or, according to a newer 
phraseology in advertisements, self-contained, has a garden of 
near half-an-acre, and a patch of ground with trees in froqt It 
boasts five rooms, and servants’ apartments — looks in front upon 
the palace, and from behind towards the hill and cragB of the 
King’s Park. Fortunately the place had a name'' which, with 
a little improvement, served to countenance the legend which I 
had imposed on Janet, and would not perhaps have been sorry if 
I had been able to impose on myself. It was called Littlecroft • 
we have dubbed it Little Croftangry, and the men of letters 
belonging to the Post Office have sanctioned the change, and 
deliver letters so addressed. Thus 1 am, to' all intents and pur 
poses, Ohfystal Croftangry of that Ilk. 

My establishment consists of Janet, an under maid-servant, 
and a Highland wench for Janet to exercise her Gaelic upon, 
with a handy lad who can Jay the doth, and take cart besides 
of a pony, on which I find my way to Portoljeflo bands, espe- 
cially when the cavalry have a drill j for, like an oldfool as I 
am, I have not. altogether become indifferent to the tmmp of 
horses and the flash of weapons, of whicb, though 5 no profes- 
sional soldier, it has been my fete to see something in toy youth. 
For wet mornings, I have my book— is it flue weather, I’yMt, 
pr I wander on the (hags, as the humotir dictates. Mydiaher 
is indeed solitary, yet not quite so neither ; for though Andrews 
waits, Janet, or,— as«ab$ is to all the world cut her master, 
and certain old Highland gossips,— M». MaeHtoy, mmh, 
bustles about, and desires to see everything is in &rst4ata <ader, 
and to tell me, Cot pless ns, toe wonderful news of toe Potato 
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for the day. When the doth is removed, and I light my cigar, ' 
and begin to husband a pint of ptirt,*or a glass of old whisky and 
water, it is the rule of the house that J anet takes a chair at some 
distance; andPnods or works her stocking, as she may be disposed ; 
ready to sp^hk if I am in the talking humour, and sitting quiet 
as a mouse if I am rather inclined to study a book or the news- 
paper. At six precisely she makes my tea, and leaves me to 
drink it j and then occurs an interval of time which most old 
bachelors find heavy on- their hands. The theatre is a good 
occasional resource, especially if Will Murray * acts, or a bright 
star of eminence shines forth ; but it is distant, and so are one 
or two publiS societies to which*I belong ; besides, these evening 
walks ore all incompatible with the elbow-chair feeling, which 
desires some employment that may divert the mind without 
fatiguing the body. 

Under the influence of these impressions, I have sometimes 
thought of this literary undertaking. I must have been the 
Bonassus himself to have mistaken myself for a genius, yet I 
have leisureaand reflection like my neighbours. I am a borderer 
also between two generations, and can point out more perhaps 
than others of those fading traces of antiquity which are daily 
vanishing ; and I know many a modem instance and many an old 
tradition, and therefore I ask— 

, What oils me, I may not, as well as they, 

Hake up some threadbare tales, that mouldering lay 
In chimney comers, wont by Christmas fires • • 

To read and rock to sleep our ancient sires ? 

No man his threshold better knows, than I • 

Brute’s first antral aruMrat victory. 

Saint George’s sorrel and hisnross of blood, 

Arthur's round board and Caledonian wood. 

No shop is so easily set up as an antiquary’s. Like those of 
the lowest order of pawnbrokers, a commodity of rusty iron, 
a bag or two of hobnails, a few odd shoebuckles, cashiered 
kail-pots, and fire-irons declared incapable of service, are quite 
sufficient to set him up. If -he add a sheaf or two of penny 
ballads and broadsides, he js a great man^-an extensive trader 
And than— lik® the pawnbrokers afores^d, if the author under- 
state a little legerdemain* he jgaay, by dint of a little picking 
i stealing, make the iiudde of his shop a great deal richer than 
* {Ufte manager of the Edlnbuigh theatre/ See Appendix,! . 
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the out, and be able to show you things which cause those who 
do not understand the antiquarfah trick of dean conveyance, to 
wonder how the devil he came by them. 

It may be said that antiquarian articles interest but few 
Customers, and that we may bawl ourselves as fusty as the 
wares we deal in without any one asking the price of our mer- 
chandise. But I do not rest my hopes upon this department 
of my labours only. I propose also to have a corresponding 
shop for Sentiment, and Dialogues, and Disquisition, whioh 
may captivate the fancy of those who have no relish, as the 
established phrase goes, for pure antiquity ; — a sort of green- 
grocer’s stall erected in front of my ironmongery wftres, garland- 
ing the rusty memorials of ancient times, with cresses, cabbages, 
leeks, and water purpy. ». 

As I have some idea that I am writing too well to be under- 
stood, I humble myself to ordinary language, and aver, with 
becoming modesty, that I do think myself capable of sustaining 
a publication of a miscellaneous nature, as like to the Spectator 
or the Guardian, the Mirror or the Lounger, as my poor abilities 
may be able to accomplish. Not that I have any purpose of 
imitating Johnson, whose general power of learning and expres- 
sion I do not deny, but many of whose Ramblers are little better 
than a sort of pageant, where trite and obvious maxima are 
made to swagger in lofty and mystic language, and get some 
credit only because they are not easily understood. There art 
some of tbs, great Moralist’s papers which I cannot peruse with- 
out thinking on a second-rate masquerade, where the best-known 
and least-esteemed characters in town march in as heroes, and 
sultans, and so forth, and, by dirft of tawdry dresses, get some 
consideration until they am found out. It is not, however, 
prudent to commence with throwing stones, just when I am 
striking out windows of my own. v 

I think even the local situation of Little Croffcangry may be 
considered as favourable to my undertaking. A nobler contrast 
there can hardly exist than that of the* huge city, dark with 
tile smoke of ages, and groaning with tire various sounds of 
active industry or idle revel, and the, lofty and craggy Mii, silent 
and-’solitary as the ' grave j one exhibiting the fhU tide of 
existence, freasiflg ana precipitating itself forwafd. tidth tire 
force of- an tymMih ® ; the other msemUing soine 4tiae«m 
anchorite, client and unobserved as the 
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slender rill which escapes unheard, and scarce seen, from the* 
fountain of his patron j saints *The city resembles jthe busy 
temple where the modem Comus and Mammon hold their 
court, and thousands sacrifice ease, independence, and virtue 
itself, at thejr shrine ; the misty and lonely mountain seems as a 
throne to the majestic but terrible Genius of feudal times, when 
the same divinities dispensed coronets and domains to those 
who had heads to devise, and arms to execute, bold enterprises. 

I have,, as it were, the two extremities of the moral world at 
my threshold. From the front door, a few minutes’ walk brings 
me into the heart of a wealthy and populous city ; as many 
paces from my opposite entrance, place me in a solitude as com- 
plete as Zimmerman could have desired. Surely, with such aids 
to my imagination, I may write better than if I were in a lodging 
in the New Town, or a garret in the old. As the Spaniard says, 
u Picmos — Caracco /” 

I have not chosen to publish periodically, my reason for which 
was twofold. In the first place, I don’t like to be hurried, and 
have had slough of duns in an early part of my life, to make 
me reluctant to hear of, or see one, even in the less awful shape 
of a printer’s devil But, secondly, a periodical paper is not 
easily extended in circulation beyond the quarter in which it is 
published. This work, if published in fugitive numbers, would 
scarce, without a high pressure on the part of the bookseller, 
be raised above the Netherbow, and never could be expected to 
ascend to the level of Princes Street. How, I apj, ambitious 
that my compositions, though having their origin in this Valley 
of Holyrood, should not only be extended into those exalted 
regiona l have mentioned, buf also that they should cross the 
Forth* astonish the long town^of Kirkcaldy, enchant the skippers 
and colliers of the Bast of Fife, venture even into the classic 
arcades of St. Andrews, and travel as much farther to the north 
as the breath of applause will cany their sails. As for a south- 
ward direction, it is not to be hoped for in my fondest dreams. 

I am informed that Scottish literature, like Scottish whisky, will 
be presently laid under a prohibitory duty. But enough of this. 
If any reader is dull enough not to comprehend the advantages 
whichy in po&t of circulation, a compact book has over a collec- 
tion of fugitive numbers, let him tiy tifb range of a gun loaded 
with against that of the fame piece charged with an 

equal weight of lead consolidated in a single bullet. 
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' Besides, it was gf less consequence that I should have pub 
iished periodically, since I did » not mean to solicit or accept ot 
the contributions of friends, or the criticisms of those who may 
be less kindly disposed. Notwithstanding the excellent exam- 
pies which might be quoted, I will establish no b^ging-box, 
either under the name of a lion’s head or an ass’s. What is good 
or ill shall be mine own, or the contribution of friends to whom 
I may have private access. Many of my voluntary assistants 
might be cleverer than myself, and then I should havea4>rilliant 
article appear among my chiller effusions, like a patch of lace on 
a Scottish cloak of Galashiels grey. Some might be worse, and 
then I must reject them, to tha> injury of the feelings of the 
writer, or else insert them, to make my own darkness yet mgre 
opaque and palpable. “ Let every herring,” says our. old-fashioned 
proverb, “ hang by his own head” 

One person, however, I may distinguish, as she is now no 
more, who, living to the utmost term of human life, honoured 
me with a great share other friendship, as indeed we were blood 
relatives in the Scottish sense — Heaven knows how miny degrees 
removed — and friends in the sense of Old England. I mean the 
late excellent and regretted Mrs. Bethune BalioL But as I 
design this admirable picture of the olden time foru principal 
character in my work, I will only say here that she knew end 
approved of my present purpose; and though she declined to 
contribute to it while she lived, from a sense of dignified retire- 
ment, which , she thought became her age, sex, and condition in 
life, she left* me some materials for carrying on my proposed 
work, which I coveted when I heard her detail them in conver- 
sation, and which now, when I have their substance in her own 
handwriting, I account far more valuable than anything I have 
myself to offer. I hope the mentioning her name in conjunction 
with my own, will give no offence to any of her numerous friends, 
as it was her own express pleasure that X should employ the 
manuscripts, which she did me the honour to bequeath me, in 
the manner in which I have now used them. It nua^ be added, 
however* that in most cases I have disguised names, andinsome 
have added shading and colouring to bring out th e narrative, 
Much of my materials, besides these, qre derived *frmn fifiind%; 
living or dead- The aefttracy of some of these nay hedpubtftfl* 
in wbich cftfe l shall be happy to rece^ antim* 
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documents. The object of the whole publication is, to throw 
some light on the maimers of •Scotland as they were* and to 
contrast them occasionally with those of the present day. My 
own opinions* are in favour of our own times, in many respects, 
but not in 04 far as affords means for exercising the imagination, 
or exciting the interest which attaches to other times. I am 
glad to be a winter or a reader in 1826, but I would be most 
interested in reading or relating what happened from half-a- 
century to «a century before. We have the best of it. Scenes 
in which our ancestors thought deeply, acted fiercely, and died 
desperately, are to us tales to divert the tedium of a winter’s 
evening, wheft we are engaged to no party, or beguile a summer’s 
moaning, when it is too scorching to ride or walk. 

Yet I do not mean that my essays and narratives should be 
limited to Scotland. I pledge myself to no particular line of 
subjects ; but, on the contrary, say with Burns. 

Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 

Perhaps turn out a sermon. 

I have only to add, by way of postscript to these preliminary 
chapters, that I have had recourse to Moli&re’s recipe, and read 
my manuscript over to my old woman, Janet MacEvoy. 

The dignity of being consulted delighted Janet ; and Wilkie, 
or Allan, would have made a capital sketch of her, as she sat 
upright in her chair, instead of her ordinary lounging posture, 
knitting her stocking systematically, as if she meant* every 
twist of her thread, and inclination of the wires, to bear burden 
to the cadence of my voice. I am afraid, too, that I myself felt 
more delight than 1 ought to have done in my own composition, 
andrread a little more oratorically than I should have ventured 
to do before an auditor, of whose applause I was not secure. 
And the result did not entirely encourage my plan of censorship. 
Janet did indeed seriously incline to the account of my previous 
life, and bestowed some Highland maledictions nmre emphatic 
than courteous on Christie Steele’s reception of a ^shenttemans 
in distress,” and Of her own mistress’s house too. 1 omitted, 
for certain reasons, or greatly abridged, what related to herself 
Buiwimn I came to treat of my general views in publication, I 
saw poor Janet was entirely thrown ouf, though, like a jaded 
hunter, panting, puffing, and short of wind, she endeavoured at 
least to wsp up with the chase. Or rathe* her perplexity, made 
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' her look all the while like ft deaf person ashamed of his infirmity, 
who does not understand ft Vot'd you are saying, yet desires you 
to believe that he does understand you, and who ( is extremely 
jealous that you suspect his incapacity. When she saw that 
some remark was necessary, she resembled exactly in, her criticism 
the devotee who pitohed oA the “sweet word Mesopotamia,” as 
the most edifying note which she could bring away from a 
sermon. She indeed hastened to bestow general praise cm what 
she said was all “ very fine but chiefly dwelt on what I had 
said about Mr. Timmerman, as she was pleased to call the 
German philosopher, and supposed he must be of the same, 
desoent with the Highland dan of MTatyre, which signifies 
Son of the Carpenter. “ And a fery honourable name too — 
Shanet’s own mither was a M'Intyre.” * 

In short, it was plain the latter part of my introduction was 
altogether lost on poor Janet, and so, to have acted np to 
Molfore’s system, I should have cancelled the whole,* and 
written it anew. But I do not know how it is j I retained, I 
suppose, some tolerable opinion of my own composition, though 
Janet did not comprehend it, and felt loath to retrench those 
delilahs of the imagination, as Diyden calls them, the tropes 
and figures of which are caviar to the multitude. * Besides, I 
hate re-writing, as much as Falstaff did paying back — it is a 
double labour. So I determined with myself to consult Janet, 
in future, only on. such things as were within the limits of her 
comprehension, and hazard my arguments and my rhetoric on 
the public without her imprimatur. I am pretty sure she will 
“applaud it done.” And in such narratives as come within 
her range of thought and feeling, I shall, as I first intended, 
take tiie benefit of her unsophisticated judgment, aadnttend to 
it deferentially — that is, when it happens not to .be in peculiar 
opposition to my own; for, after all, -I say, with Almaasor— 

Enow that I alone am king of me. 

The reader has now 4y who and my whereabout, the- purpose 
of the work, and the cireumsttaoes under which it is under- 
taken. He has also a specimen of the author^, talents, and 
may judge for himself, gnd proceed or send back? the volume to 
the bookseller, as his own taste.shall determine ' • 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 

MB. OBOFT ANGRY’fl ACCOUNT OF MBS, BETHTJNB BALIOL. 

The moon, were she earthly, no nobler. 

COBIOLANtJB. 

When we set out on the jolly voyage of life, what a brave fleet 
there is around us, as stretching our fresh canvas to the breeze, 
all “ shipshape and Bristol fashion,” pennons flying, music play- 
ing, cheerinjf each other as we pass, we are rather amused than 
alarmed when some awkward comrade goes right ashore for 
want of pilotage ! — Alas 1 when the voyage is well spent, and 
we look about us, toil-wom mariners, how few of our ancient 
consorts still remain in sight, and they, how tom and wasted, 
and, like ourselves, struggling to keep as long as possible off the 
fatal shore, against which we are all finally drifting ! 

I felt this very trite but melancholy truth in all its force the 
other day, when a packet with a black seal arrived, containing 
a letter addressed to me by my late excellent friend Mrs. 
Martha Bethune Baliol, and marked with the fatal indorsation, 
“To be delivered according to address, after 1 shall be no 
more.” A letter from her executors accompanied the packet, 
mentioning that they had found in her will a bequest to me of 
a painting of some value, which she stated would* just fit the 
space above my cupboard, and fifty guineas to buy a ring. 
And thus I separated, # with all the kindness • which we had 
maintained for many years, from a friend, who, though old 
enough to have been the companiofi of my mother, was yet, in 
gaiety of spirits, and admirable sweetness of temper, capable of 
being agreeable, and even animating society, for those who write 
themselves in the vaward of youth ; an advantage which I have 
lost for these five-and-thirty years. The contents of the packet 
X K&dmo difficulty in guessing, and have partly hinted at them 
in the last chapter. But, to instruct the reader in the parti- 
culars, and a^the same time to indulge myself with recalling the 
virtues and a#eeable qualities, of my l$te frieiid, I will give a 
short sketch, of her manners and habits. 

Mrs. Martha Bethune Baliol was a person of quality and 
fortune, as these are esteemed in Scotland- Her family # was 
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ancient, and her connections honourable. She was not fond of 
specially indicating her exact ttge, but her juvenile recollections 
stretched backwards till before the eventful year 17.45 ; and she 
remembered the Highland dans being in possession of the 
Scottish capital, though probably only as an indistinct vision. 
Her fortune, independent hy her father’s bequest, was rendered 
opulent by the death of more than one brave brother, who fell 
successively in the service of their country ; so that the family 
estates became vested in the only surviving child of the ancient 
house of Bethune Baliol. My intimacy was formed with the 
excellent lady after this event, and when she was already some- 
thing advanced in age. » 

She inhabited, when in Edinburgh, where she regularly spent 
the winter season, one of those old hotds, which, till of late, 
were to be found in the neighbourhood of the Oanongate, and 
of the Palace of Holyrood House, and which, separated from the 
street, now dirty and vulgar, by paved courts, and gardens of 
some extent, made amends for an indifferent access by showing 
something of aristocratic state and seclusion, when you were 
once admitted within their precincts. They have pulled her 
house down ; for, indeed, betwixt building and burning, every 
ancient monument of the Scottish capital is now likely to be 
utterly demolished. I pause on the recollections of the place, 
however; and since nature has denied a pencil whan she placed 
a pen in my hand, I will endeavour to make words answer the 
purpose ofodelineation. 

Baliol’s Lodging, so was the mansion named, reared its high 
stack of chimneys, among which were spen a turret or two, and 
one of those small projecting platforms, called bartizans; above 
tiie mean and modem buildings which line thesouth'side of 
the Oanongate, towards the lower and of that street^ and not 
distant from the Palace. A parte eocMre , having a wicket for 
foot-passengers, was, upon due occasion, unfolded by a lame old 
man, tall, grave, and thin, who tenanted a hovel beside the 
gate, and acted as porter. To this office he had been promoted 
by my friend’s charitable feelings for mi old soldier, and partly 
by mi idea, that his head, which was a very fine one,boresome 
resemblance to that of r Garrick in the*charactef of Lusignaa. 
He wob a maasatumme, silent, and .slow in his -procaediiigs, 
and wswld nevar open the parte codUre to a hackney coach ;' 
indicating the wicket'With his finger, as the {neper passage for 
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all who came in that obscure vehicle, which •was not permitted 
to degrade with its tipketed* pfespnce the dignity of Baliol’s 
Lodging, \ do not think this peculiarity would have met with 
his lady's approbation, any more than the occasional partiality 
of Lttsignan^ or, as mortals called him, Archy Macready, to a 
dram. But Mrs. Martha Bethune llaliol, conscious that, in case 
of conviction, she could never have prevailed upon herself to 
dethrone the King of Palestine from the stone bench on which 
he sat fbr hours knitting his stocking, refused, by accrediting 
the intelligence, even to put him upon his trial ; well judging 
that he would observe more wholesome caution if he conceived 
his character unsuspected, thaif if he were detected, and suffered 
to -pass unpunished. For after all, she said, it would be cruel 
to dismiss an # old Highland soldier for a peccadillo so appro- 
priate to his country and profession. 

The stately gate for carriages, or the humble accommodation 
for foot-passengers, admitted into a narrow and short passage, 
running between two rows of lime-trees, whose green foliage, 
during the* spring, contrasted strangely with the swart com- 
plexion of the two walls by the side of which they grew. This 
access led to the front of the house, which was formed by two 
gable ends" notched, and having their windows adorned with 
heavy architectural ornaments ; they joined each other at right 
angles ; and a half circular tower, which contained the entrance 
and the staircase, occupied the point of junction, and rounded 
the acute angle. One of other two sides of the little court, in 
which there was just sufficient room to turn a carriage, was 
occupied by seme loy buildings answering # the purpose of 
offices} the other, by a parapet; surrounded by a highly-orna- 
mented iron railing, twined round with honeysuckle and other 
< parasitical shrubs, which permitted the eye to peep into a pretty 
suburban garden; extending down to the road called the South 
Back of the Oanongate, and boasting a number of old trees, 
many flowers, and even some fruit. We must not forget to 
state, that the extreme cleanliness of the courtyard was such 
as intimated that mop and pail had done their utmost in that 
favoured spot, to atone fox the general dirt and dinginess of the 
quarter where the premises were situated. 

Over the doorway were the sms of Bethune and Baliol, with 
"various other devices carved in stone; the door itself was 
studded with iron nails, and formed of black oak ; an iron 
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rasp,* as it was called, was placed on it, instead of a knocker, 
for the purpose of summoning the attendants* He who usually 
appeared at the summons was a smart lad, in<*a handsome 
^ery, the son of Mrs, Martha’s gardener at Mount Baliol. 
Now and then a servant girl, nicely but plainly 'dressed, and 
ftdly accoutred with stockings and shoes, would perform this 
duty ; and twice or thrice I remember being admitted by 
Beauffet himself, whose exterior looked as much like that of a 
clergyman of rank as the butler of a gentleman’s Muly. He 
had been valet-de-chambre to the last Sir Bichard Bethune 
Baliol, and was a person highly trusted by the present lady. A 
full stand, as it is called in Scotland, of garments of a dark 
colour, gold buokles in his shoes, and at the knees of <his 
breeches, with his hair regularly dressed and "powdered, an- 
nounced him to be a domestic of trust and importance. His 
mistress used to say of him, 

He’s sad and civil, 

And suits well for a servant with my fortunes. 

As no one can escape scandal, some said that Beauffet made 
a lather better thing of the place than the modesty of his old- 
fashioned wages would, unassisted, have amounted to. But the 
man was always very civil to me. He had been long in the 
family; had enjoyed legacies, and hud by a something of his 
own, upon which he now enjoys ease with dignity, in as far as 
his newly-married wife, Tibbie Shortages, will permit him. 

The Lodging — Dearest reader, if you are tired, pray pass 
over the next four or five pages — was not by any means so 
large as its external appearance ltd people to conjecture The 
interior accommodation was ‘•much cut up by cross walls and 
long passages, and that neglect of economising spacewhicb, 
characterises old Scottish architecture. But there wasfarmore 
room than my old friend required, even when she had,: as was 
often the case, four or five young cousins under, her protection ; 
and I believe much of the house was unoccupied. Mm.JBethune 
Baliol never, in my presence, showed herself so rnwh-offouded, 
as once with a meddling person who advised hereto have the 
windows of these supernumerary apartments built* up, to save 
the tax. She said in bA, that, while she Uved, the light of God 
should visit the house of her fathers ; and while shehadapenny, ■» 

■ * ■ IV Note 0/ Iron rasp. 
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king and country should have their due. -Indeed, she was 
punctiliously loyal, even^in that* ftioSt staggering test of loyalty, 
the payment t of imposts. Mr. Beauffet told me he was ordered 
to offer a glass of wine to the person who collected the income- 
tax, and that the poor man was so overcome by a reception so 
unwontedly generous, that he had well-nigh fainted on the spot. 

You entered by a matted anteroom into Jbhe eating parlour, 
filled with old-fashioned furniture, and hung with family 
portraits; which, excepting one of Sir Bernard Bethune, in 
James the Sixth’s time, said to be by Jameson, were exceed- 
ingly frightful. A saloon, as it, was called, a long narrow 
chamber, led* out of the dining # parlour, and served for a draw- 
ingroom. It was a pleasant apartment, looking out upon the 
south flank o£ Holyrood House, the gigantic slope of Arthur 
Seat, and the girdle-of lofty rocks called Salisbury Drags;* 
objects so rudely wild that the mind can hardly conceive them 
to effist in the vicinage of a populous metropolis. The paint- 
ings of the saloon came from abroad, and had some of them 
much merit* To see the best of them, however, you must be 
admitted into the very penetralia of the temple, and allowed to 
draw the tapestry at the upper end of the saloon, and enter Mrs. 
Martha’s own special dressing-room. This was a charming 
apartment, of which it would be difficult to describe the form, 
it had so many recesses, which were filled up with shelves of 
ebony, and cabinets of japan and or molu; some for holding 
books, of which Mrs. Martha had an admirable collection, some 
for a display of ornamental china, others for shells and similar 
curiosities. In a littlg niche, half screened by a curtain of 
crimsoN silk, was disposed a suit of tilting armour of bright steel, 
inlaid with silver, Which had beefi worn on some memorable 
occasion by Sir Bernard Bethune, already mentioned; while 
over the canopy of the niche hung the broadsword with which 
her father had attempted to change the fortunes of Britain in 
j.715* and the spontoon which her elder brother bore when he 
was leading on a company of the Black Watchf at Fontenoy. 

* The Rev. Mr. Bowles derives the name of these crags, as of the Epis- 
copal city in the west of England, from the same root ; both, in his opinion, 
which he very ably defends and illustrates, having been the sites of druidical 

^ t The well-known original designation of the , gallant 42d Regiment 
Being the first corps raised for the royal service in the Highlands, and 
allowed to retain their national garb, they were thus named from the con- 
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There were some Italian and Flemish pictures of admitted 
nuthentisity, a few genuine bronzes and other objects of 
curiosity, which her brothers or herself had picked up while 
abroad. In short, it was a place where the idle were tempted 
to become studious, the studious to grow idle— where the grave 
might find matter to make them gay, and the gay subjects for 
gravity. t 

That it might maintain some title to its name, I must not 
forget to say, that the lady's dressing-room exhibited u a superb 
mirror, framed in silver filigree work; a beautiful toilet, the 
cover of which was of Flanders lace ; and a set of boxes corre- 
sponding in materials and work* to the frame of thb mirror. 

This dressing apparatus, however, was mere matter of parade : 
Mrs. Martha Bethune Baliol always went through the actual 
duties of the toilet in an inner apartment, which corresponded 
with her sleeping room by a small detached staircase. There 
were, I believe, more than one of those turnpike stairs, ad they 
were called, about the house, by which the public rooms, all of 
which entered through each other, were accommodated with 
separate and independent modes of access. In the little boudoir 
we have described, Mrs. Martha Baliol had her choicest meetings. 
She kept early hours ; and if you went in the momihg, you must 
not reckon that space of day as extending beyond three o’clock, 
or four at the utmost. These vigilant habits were attended 
with some restraint on her visitors, but they were indemnified by 
your always finding the best society, and the best information, 
which was to be had for the day in the Scottish capital. With- 
out at all affecting the blue stocking^ she liked books — they 
amused her — and if the authors 4 were persons of eharaeter, she 
thought she owed them a debt of civility, which she loved to 
discharge by personal kindness. When she gave a dinner to a 
small party, which she did now and then, she had the good 
nature to tookfor, and the good luck to discover, wba* start of 
people suited each other best, and chose her company as Duke 
Theseus did his hounds, ; 

. matched in mouth like bells, 

Eaoh under each,* * # ^ • 

so that every guest copld take his part in the ery j instead of 

tet whlch their dark taftans furnished to Ike scarlet and white of % 
outer ngimejne. ■ <" 

* ShakespeSte's Mtdmwer Nights Drum. Aot IV So. t 
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one mighty Tom of a fellow, like Dr. Johnson, silencing all 
besides, by the tremendous depth of his diapason. *On such 
occasions she afforded cMre exqwse; and every now and then 
then was some dish of Frenph, or even Scottish derivation, 
which, as well as the numerous assortment of t rim extraordinaire* 
produced by Mr. Beauffet, gave a sort iff antique and foreign air 
. to the entertainment, which rendered it more interesting. 

It was a great thing to be asked to such parties; and not 
less so td be invited to. the early comerecmione, which, in spite 
of foshion, by dint of the best coffee, the finest tea, and dutste 
cafi that woqld have called the dead to life, she contrived now 
and then to assemble in her Saloon already mentioned at the 
unnatural hour of eight in the evening. At such times, the 
cheerful old lady seemed to enjoy herself so much in the happi- 
ness of her guests, that they exerted themselves, in turn, to 
prolong her amusement and their own; and a certain charm 
was excited around, seldom to be met with in parties of 
pleasure, and which was founded on the general desire of 
every one present to contribute spmething to the common 
amusement. 

But, although it was a great privilege to be admitted to wait 
on my excellent friend in the morning, or be invited to her 
dinner or evening parties, I prized still higher the right which I 
had acqnired, by hid acquaintance, of visiting Baliol's Lodging, 
upon the chance of finding its venerable inhabitant preparing 
for tea, just about six o'clock in the evening. Itwras only to 
two or three old Mends that she permitted this freedom, non was 
this sort of chance party ever, allowed to exteffd itself beyond 
five in dumber. The answer to those who came later, announced 
that the company was filled up for'the evening; Much had the 
double effect, of making those who waited on Mre. Bethune 
BUM in this unceremonious maimer punctual in observing her 
hour; and <ff adding the zest of a little difficulty to the enjoy- 
ment of the party. < 

It mote frequently happened that only ohe or two persons 
pUrfook of this refreshment on the same evening : or, supposing 
the . ease of a single gentleman, Mrs. Martha, though she did 
%6d hemtate to*admit him to her boudoir, after the privilege of 
theJVenoh and the old Scottish school, took care, as she used 
% say, to preserve all possible propriety, by commanding the 
attendance of her principal female attendant, Mrs. £lice 
xnt . 2 » 
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Lambskin, who might, from the, gravity and dignity of hoi 
appearandb, have sufficed tomatronise a whole boarding school, 
instead of one maiden lady of eighty and upwards. As the 
weather permitted, Mrs. Alice sat duly remote from the com- 
pany in a fauteml behind the projecting chimney-piece, or in 
the embrasure of a window, and prosecuted in Garthusian 
silence, with indefatigable zeal, a piece of embroidery, which 
seemed no bad emblem of eternity. 

But 1 have neglected all this while to introduce -my friend 
herself to the reader, at least so far as words can convey the 
peculiarities by which her appearance and conversation were dis- 
tinguished. * 

A little woman, with ordinary features, and an ordinary foam, 
aAd hair, which in youth had no decided colour, we may believe 
Mrs. Martha; when she said of herself that she was never remark- 
able for personal charms ; a modest admission, which was readily 
confirmed by certain old. ladies, her contemporaries, who, What- 
ever might have been the useful advantages whioh they more 
than hinted had been formerly their own share, were now in 
personal appearance, as well as in everything else, far inferior to 
my accomplished friend. Mrs. Martha’s features had been of a 
kind which might be said to wear well ; their irregularity was 
now of little consequence, animated as they were by the vivacity 
of her conversation ; her teeth were excellent, and her eyea, al- 
though inclining to grey, were lively, laughing, and undimmed 
by time. *&. slight shade of complexion, more brilliant than her 
yean promised, subjected my friend, amongst strangers, to the 
suspicion of hating stretched her foreign habits as far as the 
prudent touch of the rouge. But it was a calumny j for when 
telling or listening to an interesting and affeeting stoiy, I have 
seen her colour come and go as if it played on the cheek of 
eighteen. •' ‘ 

Her hair, whatever its former deficiencies, was nowthefflost 
beautiful white that time could bleach, and was disposed with 
some degree of pretension, though in the simplestmahner pos- 
sible, so as to appear neatly smoothed under a sap of Flanders 
lake, of an old-fashioned, hut, as I thought, of a \ery handsome . 
form, whieh uudoubtedty has a name, and I wouidendeavourt* 
near to.% if I'thonght & would make mydescription a bit more 
intdligibla ithinkl have heard her «y them, fevourite oape 
had hmn her mother^, and had come in fashion with a peculiar 
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Mad of wig used by the gentlemen about the time of the battle 
of Ramillies, The rest of her ’dtess Vas always rather eostly and 
distinguished, especially in the eyening. A silk or satin gown, 
of some colour becoming her age, and of a form which, though 
complying tp a certain degree with the present fashion, had ai 
ways a reference to some more distant period, was garnished with 
triple ruffles; her shoes had diamond buckles, and were raised 
a little at heel, an advantage which, possessed in her youth, she 
alleged her size would npt permit her to forego in her old age. 
She always wore rings, bracelets, and other ornaments of value, 
either for the materials or the workmanship ; nay, perhaps she 
was a little ptofuse in this species of display. But she wore them 
as subordinate matters, to which the habit of being constantly in 
high life rendered her indifferent. She wore them because her 
rank required it ; and thought no more of them as articles of 
finery, than a gentleman dressed for dinner thinks of his dean 
linen* and well-brushed coat, the consciousness of which embar- 
rasses the rustic beau on a Sunday. 

Now ancUthen, however, if a gem or ornament chanced to be 
notioed for its beauty or singularity, the observation usually led 
the way to an entertaining account of the manner in which it 
had been enquired, or the person from whom it had descended 
to its present possessor. On such and similar occasions my old 
friend spoke willingly, which is not uncommon ; but she also, 
which is more rare, spoke remarkably well, and had in her little 
narratives concerning foreign parts, or former days, which formed 
an interesting part of her conversation, the singular art of dis- 
missing all the usual protracted tautology respecting time, place, 
and circumstances, which is apt to settle like a mist upon the 
cold and languid teles of age, and At the same time of bringing 
forward, dwelling upon, and illustrating, those incidents and 
characters which give point and interest to the story. 

She had, as we have hinted, travelled a good deal in foreign 
countries : for a brother, to whom she was much attached, had 
bean sent upon various missions of national importance to the 
Continent, and she had more than once embraced the opportunity 
of accompanying hum TMs furnished a great addition to the 
information which she could supply, especially during the last 
war, jrften the Continent was for sp many years hermetically sealed. 

t)m English nation. But, besides, Mrs. Bethune Baliol 
visited distant countries, not in the modem fashion, when Eng 
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Mi people travelin' caravanstojjfdber, and see in France and Italy 
little besides the same society wfiich they might have enjoyed at 
home. On the contrary, she mingled, when abroad, with the 
natives of those countries she visited, and enjoyed at Once' tbs 
advantage of their society, and the pleasure of comparing it with 
that of Britain. 

In the course of her becoming habituated with foreign man- 
ners, Mrs. Bethune Baliol had, perhaps, acquired some slight tinc- 
ture of them herself. Yet I was always persuaded; that the 
peculiar vivacity of look and manner— the pointed and appropri- 
ate action — with which she accompanied what she said— the use 
of the gold and gemmed tabatitri, or rather I should say bonbon- 
nitre (for she took no snuff, and the little box contained only a 
feW pieces of candied angelica, or some such lady-like sweetmeat), 
were of real old-fashioned Scottish growth, and such as might 
have graced the tea-table of Susannah, Oountess of Eglinton,* 
the patroness of Allan Bamsay, or of the Hon. Mrs. Ooionel 
Ogilvy, who was another mirror by whom the maidens of Auld 
Reekie were required to dress themselves. Although well ac- 
quainted with the customs of other countries, her manners had 
been chiefly formed in her own, at a time when great folk Hved 
within little space, and when the distinguishedname of the 
highest society gave to Edinburgh the klat, which we now endea- 
vour to derive from the unbounded expense and extended circle 
of our pleasures. . '' 

I was ifiore confirmed in this opinion, by the peculiarity of 
the dialect which Mrs. Baliol used. It was Scottish, decidedly 
Scottish, often containing phrase and words little aged in the 
presort day. Bat then her tone and mode of pranimtiatitm were 
as different from the usual accent of the ordinary Seotohyaiota; 
as tiie accent of St. James’s is from that of BUlingagate. The 
vowels were -not pronounced much broader than in the Italian 
language; and (here was none of the disagreeable drawl which 
is so offensive to southern ears. In short, it seemed to be the 

. * Susannah Kennedy, daughter of Sir Archibald Kennedy of Ootogen, 
Burt, by Elizabeth Lesly, daughter of David Lord N«vmrfc 1 .third Wafe of 
AfufendartHh Bari of EgUnteB, and mother of the 10th and 11th Barb. 
Sheeunrivedher husband, who died 1729. no leee thatf flftywgvga iyaa*», 
“4 died HwNh27S0 ( inh* flUt year. Allan Bemsay’* Gentle Shepherd, 
putibhed fa dedioatad to her. In vetaa, hy Hamilton of Bangour. : 

An interesting account of this dMng^hed lady will be found in Bo* welK" 
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Scottish as spoken by tbe ancient court of -Scotland, to which* 
no idea of vulgarity copld be ’ attached ; and the lively manner 
and gesture^ with which it was accompanied, were so completely 
in aooord with the sound of the voice and the style of talking, 
that I cannot assign them a different^ origin, in long derivation, 
perhaps, the manners of the Scottish court might have been origin- 
ally formed on that of France, to which ilhad certainly some 
affinity ) tot I will live and die in the belief that those of Mrs. 
Baliol, A pleasing as they were peculiar, came to her by direct 
descent from the high dames who anciently adorned with their 
presence, the jroyal halls of Holyrood. 


CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

’mbs. baliol assists oeoftangry in his literary 

SPECULATIONS. 

Such as I have described Mrs. Bethune Baliol, the Tender will 
easily believe that when I thought of the miscellaneous nature 
'of my work, I rested upon the information she possessed, and 
her communicative disposition, as one of the principal supports 
of my enterprise. Indeed, she by no means disapproved of my 
proposed publication, though expressing herself very doubtful how 
for toe could personally assist it— a doubt which might be per- 
haps set down to a little lady-like coquetiy, which required to be 
sued for the boon toe ups not jin willing to grant. Or, perhaps, 
toe good old lady, conscious that her unusual term of years must 
soon draw to a close, preferred bequeathing the materials in the 
shape of a legacy, to subjecting them to toe judgment of a 
critical public during her lifetime. 

. Many a time I wed, in our conversations of tbe Oanongate, 
to resume my request of assistance, from a sense that my friend 
was the most valuable depositary of Scottish traditions that 
was probably now to be found. This was a subject on which 
my mind was so much made up, that when I heard her carry 
bto descriptioS of manners to for bad; beyond her own tune^ 
and describe how Fletcher of-Salton spoke, how Graham of 
^Jlaverhouae danced, what were toe jewels worn by toe famous 
Duchess of Lauderdale, and how toe cafoe by them, 1 could 
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not help telling hdr I thought her some fairy, who cheated us 
by retain&g the appearance of' a niortaLof our own day, when, 
in feet, die had witnessed the revolutions of centuries. She 
was much diverted when I required her to take sane solemn 
oath that she had not danced at the balls given* by Hazy of 
Este, when her unhappy husband * occupied Holyrood in a species 
of honourable banishment ; — or asked, whether she could not 
recollect Charles the Second, when he came to Scotland ha 
1660, and did not possess some slight recollections of the bold 
usurper who drove him beyond the Forth. ' 

“Beau toutin’' she said, laughing, “ none of ( these do I 
remember personally; but you' must know there has been 
wonderfully little change on my natural temper from youth* to 
age. From which it follows, cousin, that being dVen now some- 
thing too young in spirit for the years which Time has marked 
me in his calendar, I was, when a girl, a little too old for those 
of my own standing, and as much inclined at that period to 
keep the society of elder persons, as I am now disposed to 
admit the company of gay young fellows of fifty 6t sixty like 
yourself nether than collect' about me all the octogenarians. 
Now, although I do not actually come from Elfland,and there- 
fore cannot boast any personal knowledge erf the great person 
ages you inquire about, yet I have seen and heard those who 
knew them well, and who have given me as distinct an account 
of them as I could give you myself of the Empress Queen, or 
Frederic df* Prussia; and I will frankly add," said she, laugh- 
ing and offering her boribonni&re, “ that I have heard so much 
of the years winch immediately succeeded the Bevolution, that 
I sometimes am apt to confpse the vivid descriptions fixed on 
my memory by the frequent and animated recitation iff others, 
for things which ! myself have actually witnessed. loaftght 
myself but yesterday describing to Lord M— — the riding of 
the last Scottish Parliament, with as much minuteness "■& if I 
had seen it, as my mother did, from the baloony ia front of 
Lord Moray's Lodging m the Ganongate” 

am sure you must have given Lord M — - a high trefeit. tt 
treated him with a hearty laugh, I believe,? she replied ; 
u but it is you, you vfie^educer of youth, who leaame into Such 

■ ? ’Ihs Dike of York, starwawfa Jiuaei it, toqusatiy wsidad fe Bobtfe, . 
roodHonSe, wfcenMs rdfeton rendored him on object w enepicioa to im 
PaxUamsBt, ' f • 
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follies. But I will be on my guard against' my own weakness.' 
I do not well know if the wahHeridg Jew is supposed* to have a 
wife, but I ghould be sorry a decent middle-aged Scottish gentle- 
woman should be suspected of identity with such a supernatural 
person.” « < 

“ For all that, I must torture you a little more, ma belle 
cousMte, with my interrogatories ; for hovj, shall I ever turn 
author unless on the strength of the information which you 
have so-often procured me on the ancient state of manners ?” 

"Stay, I cannot allow you to give your points of inquiry a 
name so very venerable, if I am expected to answer them. 
Ancient is & term for antediluvians. You may catechise me 
about the battle of Flodden, or ask particulars about Bruce and 
Wallace, under pretext of curiosity after ancient manners ; and 
that last subject would wake my Baliol blood, you know.” 

“Well, but, Mrs. Baliol, suppose we settle our era : — you do 
not ball the accession of James the Sixth to the kingdom ol 
Britain very ancient V 

“ Uraphal no, cousin — I think I cpuld tell you more of that 
than folk now-a-days remember, — for instance, that as James 
was trooping towards England, bag and baggage, his journey 
was stopped near Oockenzie by meeting the funeral of ihe Earl 
of Winton, the old and faithful servant and follower of his ill- 
fated mother, poor Mary ! It was an ill omen for the infart, 
and so was seen of it, cousin.” * 

I did not choose to prosecute this subject, well knowing Mrs. 
Bethune Baliol did not like to be much pressed on the subject 
of the Stuarts, whose misfortunes she pitied,* the rather that 
her father had espoused their" cause. And yet. her attachment 
to ., the present dynasty being vAy sincere, and even ardent, 
more especially as her family had served his late Majesty both 
in peace and war, she experienced a little embarrassment in 
her opinions respecting the exiled family, with those 
she entertained for the present. In foot, like many an old 
Jacobite, she was contented to he somewhat inconsistent on the 
subject, comforting herself, that now everything stood as it ought 
to do, and that there was p no use in looking back narrowly on 
the rigtifc or Wrong of tfcematter half-a-century ago. 

."The Highlands,” I suggested, Should furnish you with 
■ample subjects of recollection. You have witnessed the com 
* Note D. Earl of Winton. 
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plete change of that primeval country, and have seen a race not 
far removed from the earliest period of society, melted down 
into the great mass of civilisation; and' that could ^not happen 
without incidents striking in themselves, and curious as chapters 
in the history of the human race." , 

“It is very true,” said "Mrs. Baliol; “one would think it 
should have struck the observers greatly, and yet it scarcely 
did so. For me, I* was no Highlander myself and the High- 
land chiefs of old, of whom I certainly knew several, had little 
in their manners to distinguish them from the Lowland gentry, 
when they mixed in society in Edinburgh, and assumed the 
Lowland dress. Their peculiar character was for the clansmen 
at home ; and you must not imagine that they swaggered about 
in. plaids and broadswords at the Cross, or came to the Assembly 
Rooms in bonnets and kilts." 

“I remember," said I, “that Swift, in his journal, tells 
Stella he had dined in the house of a Scots nobleman, 'with 
two Highland chiefs, whom he had found as well-bred meb as 
he had ever met with.”* * 

“ Very likely,” said my friend. “ The extremes of society 
approach much more closely to each other than perhaps the 
Dean of Saint Patrick’s expected. The savage is always to a 
certain degree polite. Besides, going always aimed, and hav- 
ing a ray punctilious idea of their own gentility and conse- 
quence, they usually behaved to each other sad to the Low- 
landers, with a good deal of formal politeness, which sometimes 
even procured them the character of insincerity.” 

“ Falsehood belongs to an early period of society, as well as 
the differential forms which we* style ‘politeness,” I seplied, 
“A child does not see the least moral beauty in truth,. until 
he has been flogged half-a-dozen times. It iv so easy, and 
apparently so natural, to deny what you cannot be easilycon- 
victed of, that * Savage as well as a child, lies to exonsehim* 
selfj almost as instinctively as he raises his hand 'to ptotset bi* 
head. The old saying, ‘confess and be hanged,’ tatties much 
argument in it I observed a remark the other day inold 
Stop®, -v.He mentions that M'Grego* of Glenstraoand some of 
his people lid surrendered themselves ,to one <ff the Earls of 

* Extract qv Joubrui K) SVtoa.— “ I dined to-day (12fli JesrA1712V 
aith Lord Trewarttand two gentlemen of toe Highlands of-ftiatisnAtef" 
very polite maB. M --Svranfs Worikt, voL ill p. 7. Edin. 1824. 
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Argyle, upon the express condition that they should be conveyed * 
safe into England. The MacABunf More of the daytkept the 
■word of promise, but it was only to the ear. He indeed sent 
his captives to Berwick, where they had an airing on the other 
tide of the JPweed, but it was under the custody of a strong 
gaudy by whom they were brought back to Edinburgh, and 
delivered to the executioner. This, Birr^ll calls keeping a 

Hi gManijmin^ a prnmim 11 » 

“ Well," replied Mrs. Baliol, “ I might add, that many of the 
Highland chiefs whom I knew in former days had been brought 
up in France, which might improve their politeness, though 
perhaps it did not amend their sincerity. But considering, that, 
belonging to the depressed and defeated faction in the state, 
thqr were oompelled sometimes to use dissimulation, you must 
set thtir uniform fidelity to their friends against their occasional 
falsehood to their enemies, and then you will not judge poor 
Johxp Highlandman too severely. They were in a state of 
satiety where bright lights are strongly contrasted with deep 
shadows.” • 

“It is to that point I would bring you, me belle amine , — 
and therefore they are most proper subjects for composition.” 

“And ydu want to turn composer, my good friend, and set 
my old tales to some popular tune? But there have been too 
many composers, if that be the word, in the field before. The 
H i ghlands wars indeed a rich mine; but they have, I think, 
been fairly wrought out, as a good tune is grinded, into vul- 
garity when it descends to the hurdy-gurdy and the' barrel- 
organ.” * • 

“If it be really tune*," I relied, “it will recover its better 
qualities when it gei$ into the hands of better artists.” 

. “Umph 1 ” said Mrs. Baliol, tapping her box, “ we are happy 
in our own good opinion this evening, Mr. Oroftangiy. And 
so yew think you can restore the gloss to the tartan, which it 
has lost by being dragged through so many fingers 1 " 

“ With your assistance to procure materials, my dear lady, 
much, ! think, may be done.” 

“ Well-r-I must do my J»st, I suppose; though all I know 
about the Gael? is but of little consequence— indeed, I gathered 
it chiefly from Donald MaoLeiah.” * 
mm “ Aui who might Donald MacLeish be?” 

■ • Note E. M'Gregor of Glen*trae. 
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“ Neither bard nor sennachia, I assure you ; i 
hermit, -the approved authorities for old traditions. Donald 
was as good a postilion as ever drove a chaise and, pair between 
Glencroe and Liverary. I assure you, when I give you my 
Highland anecdotes, you will hear much of Donald MacLeish. 
He was Alice Lambskin’s beau and mine through a long High- 
land tour.” 

“ But when am I to possess these anecdotes ? — You answer 
me as Harley did poor Prior — 

Let that be done which Mat doth say. 

* Yea,' quoth the Earl, * but not to-day. 1 

“ Well, mon beau cousin, if you begin to remind me of. my 
cruelty, I must remind you it has struok nine* on the Abbey 
dock, and it is time you were going home to Little Croft- 
angry. — For my promise to assist your antiquarian researches, 
be assured, I will one day keep it to the utmost extent It 
shall not be a Highlandman’s promise, as your old* citizen calls 
it” 

I, by this time, suspected the purpose of my friend’s procras- 
tination ; and it saddened my heart to reflect that I was not 
to get the information which 1 desired, excepting ib the shape 
of a legacy. I found, accordingly, in the packet transmitted to 
me after the excellent lady’s death, several anecdotes respect- 
ing the Highlands, from which I have selected that which 
follows, chiefly on account of its possessing great power'over the 
feelings of my critical housekeeper, Janet MacEvoy, who wept 
most bitterly when I read it to her. 

It is, however, but a very simple 'tale, and may have no 
interest for persons beyond Manet’s rank qf life or understand 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

It wound as near as near could be, 

But what it is she cannot tell ; 

On the other side it seem’d to be, 

Of the huge broad-breasted old oak-tree. 

Coleridge. 

Mbs. Bethune Baliol’s Memorandum Degins thus : — 

It is five^md-thirty, or perhaps nearer forty years ago, since, 
to relieve the dejection of spirits occasioned by a great family 
n loss sustained two or three months before, I undertook what 
was called the short Highland tour. This had become in some 
degree fashionable ; but though the military roads were excellent, 
yet the accommodation was so indifferent, that it was reckoned 
a little adventure to accomplish it. Besides, the Highlands, 
though now as peaceable as any part of King George’s dominions, 
was a sound which still carried terror, while so many survived 
who had witnessed the insurrection of 1745 ; and a vague idea 
of fearswas impressed on manf, as they looked from the towers 
of Stinting northward to the hugd chain of mountains, which 
rises like a dusky rampart to conceal in its recesses a people, 
whose dress, manners, and language, differed still veiy much 
from those of their Lowland countrymen^ For my part, I come 
of a race not greatly subject to apprehensions arising from ima- 
gination only* I had some Highland relatives, knew several 
of their families of distinction ; Mid, though only having the 
opmpany of my bower-maiden, Mrs. Alice Lambskin, I went on 
my journey fearless. • 

But then I had a guide and cicerone? almost equal to Great- 
*"heart in the Pilgrim’s Progress, in no less a person than Donald 
the postilion whom I hired at Stirling, with a pair 
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of ahlo-bodied hones, as steady as Donald himself to drag my 
carriage, my duenna, and myself/ wheresoever it was my pleasure 
to go. ' 

Donald MacLeish was one of a race of post-boys, whom, I 
suppose, mail-coaches and steamboats have put out of fashion. 
They were to be found chiefly at Perth, Stirling, or .Glasgow, 
where they and their hones were usually hired by travellers, 
or tourists, to accomplish such journeys of business or pleasure 
as they might have to perform in the land of the Gael This 
class of persons approached to the character of what is called 
abroad a conductor ; or might be compared to the sailing-master 
on board a British ship of war, who follows out 1 after his own 
manner the course which the captain commands him to observe. 
You explained to your postilion the length of your tour, and the 
objects you were desirous it should embrace ; and you found him 
perfectly competent to fix the places of rest or refreshment, with 
due attention that those should be chosen with reference t& your 
convenience, and to any points of interest which you migfit 
desire to visit. «• 

The qualifications of such a person were necessarily much 
superior to those of the “first ready,” who gallops thriee a-day 
over the same ten miles. Donald MacLeish, bended bring quite 
alert at repairing all ordinary accidents to his horses and carriage, 
and in making shift to support them, where forage was scarce, 
with each substitutes as bannocks and cakes, was likewise a man 
of intellectual resources. He had acquired a general knowledge 
of (he traditional stories of (he country which he bad' traversed 
so often j and, if encouraged (for Donald was a man of tire most 
decorous reserve), be would willingly point out to youHhe site 
of the principal dan-battles; and recount the most remarkable 
legends by which the road, and the objects which occurred in 
travelling it, had been distinguished. There was someeright- 
ality in the sum's habits of thinking and expressing himself, 
his turn for legendary hue strangely contrasting with a portion 
of the knowing shrewdness belonging to his actualoccupatioh, 
which made his conversation* amuse the way well enough* s'* 
Add to this, Donald knew all bis ppculiar dutiflB ^ the country 
which he traversed so frequently. He could tell,%> aday, when 
they would “fee killing * 1 lamb qt Tyndrum or Glenutfltj iso that 




and knew to ; a mile»the last village where it was possible to 
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procure a wheaten loaf, for the guidance of those who were little 
familiar with the Land jf Oakek • He was acquainted with the 
road every ntfle, and could tell to an inch which side of a High- 
land bridge was passable, which decidedly dangerous.* In short, 
Donald MaeLeish was not only our fajthful attendant and steady 
servant, but our humble and obliging friend ; and though I have 
known the half-classical cicerone of Italy, the talkative French 
valet-de-place, and even the muleteer of Spain, who piques 
himself on being a maize-eater, and whose honour is not to be 
questioned without danger, I do not think I ever had so sensible 
and intelligent a guide. 

Our motions were of course under Donald’s direction; and 
it frequently happened, when the weather was serene, that we 
preferred halting to rest his horses even where there was no 
established stage, and taking our refreshment under a crag, 
from which leaped a waterfall, or beside the verge of a fountain 
enanfelled with verdant turf and wild-flowers. Donald had an 
eye for such spots, and though he had, I dare Bay, never read 
Oil Bias or* Don Quixote, yet he chose such halting-places as 
Le Sage or Cervantes would have described. Very often, as be 
observed the pleasure I took in conversing with the country 
people, he would manage to fix our place of rest near a cottage 
where there was some old Gael, whose broadsword had blazed 
at Falkirk or Preston, and who seemed the frail yet faithful 
record of times which had passed away. Or he would contrive 
to quarter us, aa far as a cup of tea went, upon the hospitality of 
some parish minister of worth and intelligence, or Borne country 
family of the better class, who mingled with the wild simplicity 
oftheir*original manners^and their ready and hospitable welcome, 
a sort of courtesy belonging to a pdbple, the lowest of whom are 
accustomed to consider themselves as being, according to the 
Spanish phrase, “as good gentlemen as the king, only not quite 
SO rich." 

To all such persons Donald MaeLeish was well known, and 
his introduction passed as current as if we had brought letters 
from some high chief of the country. 

Sometimes it happened that the Highland hospitality which 

. - . j . , . * • 

* 9?hig is,, or was at least, a necessary accomplishment. In one of the 
most beautiful districts of the Highlands was, not many years since, a 
"bridge hearing this startling caution, “ Keep to the right side, the left being 
dangerous.” • 
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welcomed us with all the variety of mountain fare, preparations 
of milk tod eggs, and girdio-«ak6s of various kinds, as well as 
mote substantial dainties, according td the inhabj.tant’s means 
of regaling the passenger, descended rather too exuberantly on 
Donald MacLeish in the shape of mountain dew. ^oor Donald 1 
he was on such occasions, v like Gideon’s fleece, moist with the 
noble element, which, of oourse, fell not on us. Bat it was Ins 
only fault, and when pressed to drink doch-icm-dorroch to my 
ladyship’s good health, it would have been ill taken, to have 
refused the pledge, nor was he willing to do such discoigttesy. 
It was, I repeat, his only fault, nor had we any great right to 
complain; for if it rendered him a little more* talkative it 
augmented his ordinary share of punctilious civility, and. he 
only drove dower, and talked longer and more pompously than 
when he had not come by a drop of usquebaugh. It was, we 
remarked, only on such occasions that Donald talked with an 
air of importance of the family of MacLeish ; and we had no 
title to be scrupulous in censuring a foible, the consequences of 
which were confined within such innocent limits. , 

We became so much accustomed to Donald’s mode of manag- 
ing us, that we observed with some interest the art which he 
used to produce a little agreeable surprise, by concealing from 
ub the spot where he proposed our halt to be made, when it was 
of an unusual and interesting character. This was so much his 
wont, that when he made apologies at setting off, for being 
obliged tq, ptop in some strange solitary {dace, till tie homes 
should eat the corn which he brought on with them for that 
purpose, our imagination used to be on the stretch to guess what 
romantic retreat he had secretly fixed* upon for our noontide 
baiting-place. , * 

We had spent the greater part of the morning at the delight- 
ful village of Dalmally, and had gone upon the lake unfim the 
guidance of the. excellent clergman who was then incumbent at 
Glenorquhy,* and had Wrd ahundred legends of the step cbiefe 
of . Loch Awe, Duncan with the thrum bonnet, andthe other 
lords of the now mouldering towers of Kilchum.f Thus it w*a 
lftter thsn usual when we set out on^our journey, after * bint or 
two* from Donald concerning the length of the wgy to the next, 

. >. SWavanembiasnd hospitable gentleman’s name was Jfaelntafte.' ■' " 
t |t» admttabls aoeonnt of Lech Awa wffl ba ibrnad te tha Atoms «n#w> 
Bridai rfCaolehaim. . 1 ; l- ' „ • ■. 
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stage, as there was no good halting-place between Dalmally and 
Oban. > • 

Having bi<J adieu to our venerable and kind cicerone, we pro- 
ceeded on our tour, winding round the tremendous mountain 
called Oruacljan Ben, which rushes jlown in all its majesty of 
rocks and wilderness on the lake, leaving' only a pass, in which, 
notwithstanding its extreme strength, the warlike clan of Mac- 
Dougal of Lorn were almost destroyed by the sagacious Bobert 
Bruce. That Sing, the Wellington of his day, had accomplished, 
by a forced march, the unexpected manoeuvre of forcing a body 
of troops round the other side of the mountain, and thus placed 
him in the fldhk and in the rear of the men of Lorn, whom at 
the^ame time he attacked in front The great number of cairns 
yet visible, as you descend the pass on the westward side, shows 
the extent of the vengeance which Bruce exhausted on his in- 
veterate and personal enemies. I am, you know, the sister of 
soldiefts, and it has since struck me forcibly that the manoeuvre 
which Donald described, resembled those of Wellington or of 
Bonaparte. *He was a great man Bobert Bruce, even a Baiiol 
must admit that ; although it begins now to be allowed that his 
, title to the crown was scarce so good as that of the unfortunate 
family with* whom he contended — But let that pass. — The 
slaughter had been the greater, as the deep and rapid river Awe 
is disgorged from the lake, just in the rear of the fugitives, and 
encircles the base of the tremendous mountain ; so that the re- 
treat of the unfortunate flyers was intercepted on all aides by the 
inaccessible character of the country; which had seemed to promise 
them defence and protection.* -» 

Musing, like the Irish* lady In the song, “ upon things which 
are long enough a-gonp,”+ we felt nd impatience at the slow, and 
almost (aeeping pace, with which our conductor proceeded along 
General Wade’s military road, which never or rarely condescends 
tp turn aside from the steepest ascent, but.proceeds right up and 
down hill, with the indifference to height and hollow, steep or 
level, indicated by the old Boman engineers. Still, however, the 
substantial excellence of these great works — for such are the 
military highways in the Highlands— deserved the compliment of 

* Vide Tytler’s Life of £rw%. 

f This is a Has from a very pathetie ballad which I heard snog by one of 
young ladies of Edgeworthstown in 1825. I do not know that it has 
been printed. • 
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the poet, who, whether he came from our Meter kingdom, and 
spoke in "hie own dialect, or Whether hp supposed .those whom 
he addressed might have some national pretension to % second 
sijftt, produced the celebrated couplet-^ 

Had yon bat seen theSe roads before they were tnaile. 

Ton would hold op your hands, and bless General Wade. 

Nothing indeed can be more wonderful than to see these wilder- 
nesses penetrated and pervious in every quarter by broad accesses 
of the best possible construction, and so superior to what the 
country could have demanded for many centuries for any pacific 
purpose of commercial intercourse. Thus the trades of war are 
sometimes happily accommodated to the purposes of peace. The 
victories of Bonaparte have been without result*; but has, road 
over the Simplon will long be the communication bet wilt peace- 
ful countries, who will apply to the ends of commerce and friendly 
intercourse that gigantic work, which was formed for the am- 
bitious purpose of warlike invasion. 

While we were thus stealing along, we gradually tamed round 
the shoulder of Ben Cruachan, and, descending the course of the 
foaming and, rapid Awe, left behind us the expanse of the mnjestie 
lake whieh gives birth to that impetuous river. TEe rocks and 
precipices which stooped down perpendicularly on our path on 
the right hand, exhibited a few remains of the wood which once 
clothed them, but which had, in latter times, been felled to sup- 
ply, Donald MacLeish informed us, the iron-foundries at . the 
Bunawe. This made us fix our eyes with interest on one large 
oak, which grew on the left hand towards the river. It seemed 
a tree of extraordinary magnitude and 'picturesque beauty, and 
stood just where there appeafed to be a fewjroods of open ground 
lying among huge stones, which had rolled down from , $hp moun- 
tain. . To add to the romance of the situation, the spot of dear 
ground extended round the foot of a proud-browed rock, from 
the summit of which leaped a mountain stream in afaHofsixty 
feet, in which it was dissolved into foam and dew. . .; At , rim 
bottom of the fall the rivulet with difficulty odleoted^ lika a 
routed general, its dispensed forces, aud,as if tamed ly ito descent, 
found a noisdess passage through the heath to j5%,thft Awe. ; 

I was amch Mauck with % tree and 
myself nenwnrimm ; ••not that I thought <f Ac^eb«bO(fe or peil^ 
folio,— fra*, ia my yaunger days, Misses were not accustomed to 
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black-lead pencils, unless they nguld .use them to some good pur- 
pose, — but merely to indulge myself with a closer view. 9 Donald 
immediately«opened the chaise-door, but observed it was rough 
walking down the brae, and that 1 would see the tree better by 
keeping the -road for a hundred yasds farther, when it passed 
closer to the spot, for which he seemed, however, to have no 
predilection. “ He knew/ 1 he said, “ a far bigger tree than that 
nearer Bunawe, and it was a place where there was fiat ground 
for thejj&rriage to stand r which it could jimply do on these braes m } 
— but just as my leddyship liked.” 

' My ladyshjp did choose rather to look at the fine tree before 
me, than to pass it by in hopes 9 of a finer ; so we walked beside 
th» carriage till we should come to a point, from which, Donald 
assured ns, we 9 might, without scrambling, go as near the trfce 
as we chose, “ though he wadna advise us to go nearer than the 
high-road;” 

Tfiere was something grave and mysterious iu Donald’s sun- 
browned countenance when he gave us this intimation, and his 
manner wafAao different from his usual frankness, that my female 
curiosity was set in motion. We walked on the whilst, and 1 
found tike tree, of which we had now lost sight by the interven- 
tion of some rising ground, was really more distant than I had 
at first supposed. “ I could have sworn now,” said I to my 
cicerone, 11 that yon tree and waterfall was the very place where 
you intended to make a stop to-day.” 

“ The Lord forbid ! ” said Donald, hastily. • • 
u And for what, Donald ? why should you be willing to pass 
such a pleasant spot?” • # 

“ Itttower near Dalmally, my Ipddy, to corn the beasts — it 
would bring their dLomer ower near their breakfast, poor things : 
— an’, besides, the place is not canny.” 

44 Oh i then the mystery is out There is a bogle or a brownie, 
a Witch or a gyrecarlin, a bodach or a fairy, in the case?” 

“The ne’er a bit, my leddy — ye are dean aff the road, as I 
may say. But if your leddyship will just hae patience, and 
wait till we’re by the place and out of the glen, I'll tell ye all 
it. There is no much luck in speaking of such things in 
the place they Shanced in. ” # 

I Whs obliged to suspend my curiosity, observing, that if X 
‘Jfctsisted in twisting the discourse one way while Donald wais 
twining it another, I should make his objection, like a hempen- 

VOL. xix. i 2 b 
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cord, just so much the tougher. , .At length the promised turn 
of the rohd brought us within fifty paces of the tree which I 
desired to admire, and I now saw, to my surprise, that there Was 
a -human habitation among the difBs whioh surrounded it. It 
was a hut of the least dimensions, and most miserable description, 
that I ever saw even in the Highlands. The walls of sod, or 
divot, as the Scotch call it, were not four feet high — the roof 
was of turf, repaired with reeds and sedges—the chimney was 
composed of day, bound round by straw ropes — and -the whole 
walls, roof, and chimney, were alike covered with the vegetation 
of house-leek, rye-grass, and moss, common to decayed cottages 
formed of such materials. There was not the slightest vestige 
of a kale-yard, the usual accompaniment of the very worst huts j 
add of living things we saw nothing, save a kid which was brows- 
ing on the roof of the hut, and a goat, its mother, at some dis- 
tance, feeding betwixt the oak and the river Awe. 

“ What man,” I could not hdp exclaiming, “ can have bom- 
mi tted sin deep enough to deserve such a miserable dwelling?” 

“ Sin enough,” said Donald MacLeish, with a half-suppressed 
groan; “and God he knoweth, misery enough too; — and it is 
no man’B dwelling neither, but a woman’s.” 

“A woman’s ! ’’ I repeated, “ and in so lonely a place — What 
sort of a woman can aim be ?” 

“ Come this way, my leddy, and you may judge that for your- 
self,” said Donald. And by advancing a few steps, and making 
a sharp tutu to the left, we gained a right of the side of the great 
broad-breasted oak, in the direction opposed to that in which we 
had hitherto se& it. . t 

“If she keeps her old wqnt, die will be there this hour 
of the day,” said Donald ; but immediately became Silent, and 
pointed with bis finger, as one afeaid of teeing overheard. I 
looked, and beheld, not without some sense of aw<i; a female 
form Seated by the stem of the oak, with her head drooping, 
lm hands clasped, and a dark-coloured mantle drawn ever her 
head, exactly as Judah is represented in the Syrian medakaa 
mated under her palm-tree. I was infected with the fear aad 
reverence which wf guide seemed to entertain, towards this 
solitary being, nor dic^ I think of advancing ‘towardaherto 
obtain ft natter view until I. had east an inquirhig lorfc on 
Donald 1 4b which he replied in a half Whisper—" She hashes, 
afegxfc’ bad wotoan$ my leddy,” • ■ ' • - ■ 
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“ Mad woman, said you?’ 1 replied I, hearing him imperfectly ; 
“ then she is perhaps dangerous ?” * * 

No-— she is not mad/’ replied Donald ; " for then it may 
be she would be happier than she is ; though when she thinks 
on what she has done, and caused te be done, rather than yield 
up a hair-breadth of her ain wicked will, it is not likely she 
can be very well settled. But she neither is mad nor mis- 
chievous ; end yet, my leddy, I think you had best not go 
nearer to her.” And then, in a few hurried words, he made me 
acquainted with the story which I am now to tell more in detail. 
I heard the narrative with a mixture of horror and sympathy, 
which at on& impelled me to Approach the sufferer, and ppe&k 
to .her the words of comfort, or Tather of pity, and at the same 
time made me*afraid to do so. * 

This indeed was the feeling with which she was regarded by 
the Highlanders in the neighbourhood, who looked upon Elspat 
MadTavish, or the Woman of the Tree, as they called her, as 
the Greeks considered those who were pursued by the Furies, 
and endured the mental torment consequent on great criminal 
actions. They regarded such unhappy beings as Orestes and 
• (Edipiis, as being less the voluntary perpetrators of their crimes, 
than as thfe passive instruments by which the terrible decrees 
of Destiny bad been accomplished; and the fear with which 
they beheld them was not unmingled with veneration. 

I also learned farther from Donald MacLeish, that there was 
some apprehension of ill luck attending those who bad the bold- 
ness to approach too near, or disturb the awful solitude of a being 
so Unutterably miserably ; that it was supposed* that whosoever 
approached her must experience in some respect the contagion 
of her wretchedness* * 

It was therefore with some reluctance that Donald saw 
. me prepare to obtain a nearer view of the sufferer, and that 
he himself followed to assist me in th» descent down a very 
rough path. I believe his regard for me conquered some 
ominous feelings in Ida own breast, which connected his duty 
on this occasion with the presaging fear of lame homes, lost 
l|ash‘|dns, overturns, and other perilous chances of the postilion’s 

l ap not sure if my own courage would have carried me so 
^h» eic v h^pat, had he not followed. There was in her counte- 
nance the stem abstraction of hopeless and overpowering, son 
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raw, mixed with the contending ^teltogs of remorse, and of the 
pride which struggled to conceal it. She guessed, perhaps, that 
it was curiosity, arising out of her uncommon story, which 
induced me to intrude on her solitude— and she could not be 
pleased that a fate like herd- had been the theme of «a traveller's 
amusement. Yet the look with which she regarded me was one 
of scorn instead of*embarrassment. The opinion of the world 
and all its children could not add or take an iota from her load 
of misery; and, save from the half smile that seemed' to inti- 
mate the contempt of a being rapt by the very intensity of her 
affliction above the sphere of ordinary humanities, die seemed 
as indifferent to my gaze as if she had been a dead corpse or a 
marble statue. ' • 

‘Elspat was above the middle stature ; her hatf, now grizzled, 
was still profuse, and it had been of the most decided black. 
So were her eyes, in which, contradicting the stem and rigid 
features of her countenance, there shone the wild and troubled 
light that indicates an unsettled mind. Her hair was wrapt 
round a diver bodkin with some attention to n&tnees, and 
her dark mantle was disposed around her with a degree of taste, 
though the materials were of the most ordinary sort. 

After gazing on this victim of guilt and calamity till I was 
ashamed to remain silent, though uncertain how I ought to 
address her, I began to express my surprise at her choosing such 
a desert and deplorable dwelling. She cut short these expres- 
sions of sympathy, by answering in a stem voice, without the 
least change of countenance 1 or posture — “Daughter of the 
stranger, he has told you my story.” .1 was silenced at once, 
and felt how little all earthly accommodation must sees! to the 
mind which had such subjects as hers for “rumination. With- 
out again attempting to open the conversation, X took A piece 
of gold from my purse (for Donald had intimated she lived 
on alms), expecting she would at least stretch hty hand to 
receive it. But die neither accepted nor rejected tbejgift**shis 
did not even seem to notice it, though twenty times as valuable, 
toaiphly, as was araaBy offimd. I was obliged to jdftoe : 
hev khee j saying involuntarily, as I “did so, “ May Ciod peidmi 
you, add relieve you !” , I shall never ferget the look which tin 
cast up to Hcaven, nor the tone to which the exclaimed, to the 
vwy words rfjty dd friend, John Horde— 

. 1 tioMtttital — aqr team t'* 1 • 
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It mu the language of nature, «nd arose from the heart of 
the deprived mother, *as it dif from that gifted imaginative 
poet, whiltf fhmiahing with appropriate expressions the ideal 
grief of Lady Randolph. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 

Oh, I’m come to the Low Country, 

Och, och, ohenochie, 

Without a penny in my pouch 
To buy a meal for me. 

I was the proudest of my clan, 

Long, long may 1 repine ; 

And Donald was the bravest man, 

And Donald he was mine. 

Old Song. 

Elbpat hid enjoyed happy days, .though her age had sunk 
into hopeless and inconsolable sorrow and distress. She was 
* once the beautiful and happy wife of Hamish MacTavish, for 
whom his strength and feats of prowess had gained the title 
of MacTavish Mhor. His life was turbulent and dangerous, 
his habits being of the old Highland stamp, which esteemed 
it shame to want anything that could be had for the taking. 
Those in the Lowland line who lay near him, and # desired to 
enjoy their lives and property in quiet, were contented to pay 
him a small composition, in* name of protection money, and 
comforted themselves with the ol£ proverb, that it was better 
to "fleech the deil'than fight him. 1 ’ Others, who accounted 
such composition dishonourable, were often surprised by Mac- 
Tavish Mhor, and his associates and followers, who usually 
inflicted an adequate penalty, either in'person or property, or , 
both. The creagh is yet remembered, in which be swept one 
hundred and fifty cows from Monteith in one drove ; and how 
I ns placed the Laird of BaUybught naked in a slough, for having 
threatened to gend for a party of the Highland Watch to protect 
Msgiq?erty. • # 

Whatever were occasionally' thp triumphs of this daring 
**tateran, they were often exchanged for reverses ; and his narrow 
escapes, rapid flights, and the ingenious stratagems with which 
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he extricated himself fhnp imminent danger, were no less 
remembered and admired than the exploits in which he had 
been aoccees&L In weal or woe, through evety species of 
fatigue, difficulty, and danger, Elspat was his ffilthful com- 
panion. She enjoyed with*him the fits of occasional prosperity ; 
and when adversity pressed them hard, her strength of mind, 
readiness of wit, and courageous endurance of danger and 
toil, are said often to have stimulated the exertions of bar 
husband. * * 

Their morality was of the old Highland cast, faithful friends 
and fierce enemies ; the Lowland herds and harvests they ac- 
counted their own, whenever they had the means of driving off 
the one, or of seizing upon the'other ; nor (fid the least scruple 
on the right of property interfere on such occasions, Hamish 
Mhor argued like the old Cretan warrior : — 

My aword, my spear, my shaggy shield. 

They make me lord of all below ; 

For he who dreads the lance to wield, 

Before my shaggy shield must bow. 

His lands, his vineyards must resign, 

And all that cowards have is mine. 

Bat those days of perilous, though frequently successful 
depredation, began to be abridged, after the failure of the 
expedition of Prince Charles Edward. MacTavish Mhor had 
not sat stiU.on that occasion, and he was outlawed, both as a 
traitor to the state, and as a robber and catena. Garrisons 
were now settled in many places where a red-coat had 'never 
before been seen, and the Saxofl war-drum resounded , among 
tiie most hidden recesses of the Highland mountains. The fete 
of MacTavish became every day more inevitable ; and it was 
the more difficult for him to make his exertions for defence or - 
escape, thatElspat, anjid his evil days, had increased his fondly 
with an infont dtild^ which was a considerable encumbrance 
upon the necessary rapidity of their motions. . 1 

At length the fetal day arrived. In a strong past on the 
Skirts of Ben Cruachan, 'the 1 celebrated MacTavish Mhor was 
Surprised by a detachment of the Simer jftoy* Hbfwife assisted 
l^ Mndculy, charging *his {decs from time to time; and es tiMjf 
wert te' : pe«60sti®R poSt that was tieftrfy tiiM«sdlable, h*-t 

. V ■* Th. Rad Soldier. 
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might hare perhaps escaped if his ammunition had lasted.* 
But at length his balls were •expended, although was not 
cmtQ he had fired off ifiost of the silver buttons from his waist- 
coat, ahd the soldiers, no longer deterred by fear of the unerr- 
ing marksman, who had slrnn three, and wounded more of their 
number, approached his stronghold, and, unable to take him 
alive, slew him, after a most desperate resistance. 

All this Elspat witnessed and survived, Tor she had, in the 
child whiph relied on her for support, a motive for strength and 
exertion. In what maimer she maintained herself it is not easy 
to say. Her only ostensible means of support were a flock of 
three or four goats, which she, fed wherever she pleased on the 
mountain pastures, no one challenging the intrusion. In the 
general distress of the country, her ancient acquaintances fyad 
little to bestow ; but what they could part with from their own 
necessities, they willingly devoted to the relief of others. From 
Lowlanders she sometimes demanded tribute, rather than re- 
quested alms. She had not forgotten she was the widow of 
MacTavish Mhor, or that the child who trotted by her knee, 
might, such were her imaginations, emulate one day the fame 
of his father, and command the same influence which he had 
once exerted without control. She associated so little with 
others, went so seldom and so unwillingly from the wildest 
recesses of the mountains, where she usually dwelt with her 
goats, that she was quite unconscious of the great change which 
had taken {dace in the country around her, the substitution of 
civil order lor military violence, and the strength gamed by the 
law and its adherents over those who were called in Gaelic song, 
u the %tonny sons of the sword*” Her own diminished conse- 
quence and straitened circumstances she indeed felt, but for 
this the death of MacTayish Mhor was, in her apprehension, a 
sufficing reason ; and she doubted not that she should rise to 
her former state of importance, when Hamish Been (or Fair- 
haired James) should be able to wield The arms of his father. 
If, then, Elspat was rebelled rudely when she demanded any- 
thing necessary for her wants, or the accommodation of her 
jjjjfrtile flock, by a churlish farmer, her threats of vengeance, 
obscurely expressed, yet t&rible in their tenor, used frequently 
to; extort, through fear* of her maledictions, the relief which was 
denied* to her necessities; and the trembling goodwife, who 
g&ve meal or money to the widow of MacTavish Mhor, wished 
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'in her heart that the stem old cariin had been burnt on the 
dayherhusbaad had his doe. r ’ ‘ 

Team thus ran on, and Hamish Baeh grew upshot indMd 
to he of hie father’s aim or strength, but to beeoma an active, 
high-spirited, fair-haired y<jpth, with a ruddy cheeky aneye 
like an eagle, and all the agility, if not all the strength, «f Ida 
formidable fother, jipon whose history and achievements his 
mother dwelt, in order to form her son’s mind to a similar 
course of adventures. But the young see the pr«ssi$*atato rtf 
this changeful world more keenly than the old. Much at- 
tached, to hia mother, and disposed to do all in his powerfor 
her support, Hamish yet perceived, when he mixed with the 
world, that the trade of the cateran was now alike dangercps 
and discreditable, and hat if he were to emulate this father's 
prowess, it must be in some other line of warfare, more conso- 
nant to the opinions of the present day. 

As the faculties of mind and body began to expand, he be- 
came more sensible of the precarious nature of bis situation, 
of the erroneous views of his mother, and her ighorapce respect- 
ing the changes rtf the society with which she mingled so little. 
In visitiijg Mends and neighbours, he became aware rtf the 
extremely reduced scale to which his parent was limited, -and 
learned that she possessed little or nothing more than the abso- 
lute necessaries of life, and that these were sometimes on the 
point of Ming. At times his success in fishing and the chase 
ms aide to .add something to her subsistence ; but he saw no 
regular means of contributing^ to her support, unless by stoop- 
ing to servile labour, which, if he himself could have endured 
it, would, he knew, have been ’like a* death’s-wound «to the 
pride of his mother. - * 

" Ebpat, meanwhile, saw with surprise, that Hamish Baen, 
although now tall and fit for the field, showed no disposition 
to enter on his fidher’s^cene of action. There was something 
of the mother at her heart, which prevented her fifo m ughty 
him, in plain terms to take the field ah a cateran, for the fiwr 
occrared of the perils into which the trade mod oonduct him ; 
and ate she would hate spokeajiohimoB tlw stttitoti it 
seeafod fc her heated imagination as if.the ghost'of her hus- 
band aiose between them to Ms bloody tartans, and, laying his 
appeared to' prohibit the topic. . Yette- 
wondered a# vte temd his want of spirit/aighed as she saw 
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him limn day to day lounging about in the longakirted Low-’ 
land ooat, which the legislature Had imposed upon* the Gael 
instead of £heir own romantic garb, and thought how much 
nearerhe would hare resembled her husband, had he been dad 
ht the bdtpd plaid, and short hose, with his polished arms 
gloaming at his side. 

Besides these subjects for anxiety, Elspaf had others arising 
from die engrossing impetuosity of her temper. Her love of 
MaoT&viah Mhor had been qualified by respect and sometimes 
even by fear; for the catena was not the species of man who 
submits to female government ; but over his son she had 
exerted, at 'first during childhood, and afterwards in early 
yquth, an imperious authority, .which gave her maternal love 
a character of jealousy. She could not bear, when Hamish, 
With advancing life, made repeated steps towards independence, 
absented himself from her cottage at such season, and for Buch 
length of time as he chose, and seemed to consider, although 
maintaining towards her every possible degree of respect and 
kindness, ghat the control and responsibility of his actions 
rested on himself alone. This would have been of little conse- 
quence, could she have concealed her feelings within her own 
bosom; bat the ardour and impatience of her passions made 
'her frequently show her son that she concaved herself neglected 
and ill-used. When he was absent for any length of time 
from her cottage, without giving intimation of his purpose, her 
resentment on his return used to he so unreasonable, that it 
naturally suggested to a young man, fond of independence, and 
desirous to amend his situation in the world, te leave her, even 
for thavery purpose of* enabling him to provide for the parent 
whose egotistical dejnaads on his filial attention tended to con- 
fine him to a desert, .in which both were starving in hopeless 
and helpless indigence. 

Upon one occasion, the son having hpen guilty of some in- 
dependent excursion, by which the mother felt herself affronted 
and disobliged, she had been more than usually violent on his 
return, and awakened in Hamish a sense of displeasure, which 
oloudedhis brow and che$k, At length, as she persevered in 
bar unreasonable resen tment, his patience became exhausted, 
and taking his gun from the chimney dbmer, and muttering to 
binwelfthe reply which his respect .fer his mother prevented 
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him from peaking aloud, he wm about to leave the but which 
hahad but berdy entered* ' 

“ Hainieh,” said hie mother, “ere you again abput to leave 
met” But Hannah only replied by looking at and rubbing the 
lock of his gun. , 

“Ay, rob the lock of your gun,” said bis parent, bitterly; 
“Z am glad you have courage enough to fire it, though it be 
but at a roe-deer." Hamiah started at this undeserved taunt, 
and cast a look of anger at her in reply. She saw that she had 
found the means of giving him pain. 

“Yea," she said, “look fierce as you will at an old women, 
and your mother; it would be leug ere you bent your brow on 
the angry countenance of a bearded man." ■ ■ , , 

•“Be silent, mother, or speak of what yon understand," said 
Hamish, much irritated, “ and that is of the distaff and. the 
spindle.” 

“And was it of spindle and distaff that I was thinking when 
I bore you away on my back through the fire of six of the 
Saxon soldiers, and you a wailing child! I tell yqu, Hamiah, 

I know a hundred-fold more of swards and guns than ever you 
will; and you will never learn so much of noble war by your- 
self, as yon have seen when you were wrapt up in my plaid," 

“ You are determined at least to allow me no peace at home; 
mother ; but this Bhall have an end,” said Hamish, as, resuming 
his purpose of leaving the hut, be rose and went towards the 
door. * * 

“Stay, I command you,”»said his mother; “stay, or may 
the gun you carry be the means of your ruin — may the road 
you are going he the track of yoiff funeral 1” ,« 

“ What makes you use svfch words, mother f ” said the young 
turning a little hack- — “ they a» not good, and good can-, 
not come of them. Farewell just now; we are too Angry to 
speak together — farewell ; it will be long ere you see me again.” 
And he departed, his mother, in the first burst of her im- 
patience, showering after him her maledictions, end in the 
next invoking them on her own head, so that they migfat spere 
her 8on*a She passed that day and the next in all the veht- 
ffienee of -impotent and yet unrestrained’ passion,* no wentreat- 
ing. Heaven, and such Powers as ware familiar to her by rude 
tradition, to restore her dear son, “the calf ofher hesrtj”noss • 
in impatient resentment, meditating with what bitter terms she 
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should rebuke his filial disobedience upon his return, an u ww 
studying the most tender language to attach him to the cot- 
tage, whichf when her boy was present, she would not, in the 
raptdfo of her affection, have exchanged for the apartments of 
Taymouth Gastle. •„ 

Two days passed, during which, neglecting even the slender 
means of supporting nature which her situation afforded, no- 
thing but the Strength of a frame accustomed to hardships and 
privatioflrof every kind, could have kept her in existence, not- 
withstanding the anguish of her mind prevented her being sen- 
sible of her personal weakness. Her dwelling, at this period, was 
the same cottage near which ? had found her, but then more 
habitable by the exertions of Hfcmish, by whom it had been in 
a great measufe built and repaired. . • 

It was on the third day after her son had disappeared, as she 
sat at the door rocking herself, after the fashion of her country- 
women when in distress or in pain, that the then unwonted 
circumstance occurred of a passenger being seen on the high- 
road above* the cottage. She cast but one glance at him — he 
was on horseback, so that it could hot be Hamish, and Elspat 
cared not enough for any other being on earth to make her 
turn her eyes towards him a second time. The stranger, how- 
ever, paused opposite to her cottage, and dismounting from his 
pony, led it down the steep and broken path which conducted 
to her door. 

“ God bless you, Elspat MacTavish 1” — She locked at the 
man as he addressed her in her * native language, with the dis- 
pleased air of one whose reverie is interrupted ;*but the traveller 
went dh to say, “ I bring yomtidmgs of your son Hamish." At 
cnee, from being the most uninteresting object, in respect to 
Elspat, that could exist, the form of the stranger became awful 
in her ayes, as that of a messenger descended from Heaven, ex- 
pressly to pronounce upon her death or«life. She started from 
her seat, and with hands convulsively clasped together, and held 
nip to Heaven, eyes fixed on the stranger’s countenance, and 
petWon stooping forward to him, Bhe looked those inquiries; which 
|S^ fettering tongue codd iibt articulate. “ Your son sends yon 
hisdbtiftil refoembranse and this,” said the messenger, putting 
Into Elspat’s hand a small purse eontafcing four or five dollars. 
* “HA to gone, he Is gone!” exclaimed Elspat; “ he has sold 
hitaBelf to be the servant of the Saxons, and I shall never more 
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behold him 1 Tell me, Miles MaoPhadraiek, for now I know 
yen, is it ‘fee prioe of the son’s" blood that you have pat into fee 
mother's hand t" <"•’ 

u Novr, God forbid !" answered MaoPhadraiek, who was a 
tacksman, and had possession of a considerable tract of ground 
under his Chief, a proprietor who lived about twenty mites off — 
“God forbid 1 shock! do wrong, or say wrong, to you, or to fee 
son of MacTavish Mhor ! I swear to yon by fee hand of my 
Chief, feat your son is well, and will soon see yon, and* fee rest 
he will tell you himself.” So saying, MacPhadraiok hastened 
back up the pathway, gained the road, mounted Ips pony, and 
rode upon his way. * ' 


CHAPTER THIRD. 

EtsPAt Mactavish remained gating on the monef, as if fee 
imprese of the coin could have conveyed information how it was 
procured. 

"I love not this MaoPhadraiek,” she said to herself ; “it 
was his race of whom the Bard hath spoken, saying, Fear than 
not when their words are loud as the winter's wind, hat font 
them when they fall on you like the sound of the thrush’s song. 
And yet fete riddle can be read bat one way : My deft hath 
taken the sword, to win that* with strength Idee a men, which 
chads would kasp him from with tbs words that frighten 
children.” This idea, when gnoe it occurred to her, seerasd fee 
more reasonable, feat MaoPhadraiek, as She* well knew, himself 
a cautions man, had so for encouraged her husband's practices, 
as occasionally to buy cattle of MaeTaviah, although be must 
have well known. ho« they were come by, taking earo/howeti*, 
that the transaction was so made, as to be aoeompaniedwith 
great profit and absolute safety. Who so Kktiy as MacPhadwtek 
toindioate to a young cateran the glen in whichhe could com- 
mence his perilous trade wife most prospect of sjtooess ryhp ’id 
W&tjt to* convert hte b^iy into mtrnttf f the feelings which 
have experienced on ' believing that An ouly son 
had roshed forwkrd m feesaae jwfe in which his fofeor had’ 
perished, we scaroe* known to fee Highland mofeersof feat 
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day. She thought of the deajih of MacTavish Mhor as that of 
a .hero who had Men ip his proper* trade of war, and* who had 
not Men unavenged. She feared less for her son’s life than for 
his dishonour. She dreaded on his account the subjection to 
straagens, and the death-sleep of the soul which is brought on 
by what' she regarded as slavery. 

The moral principle which so naturally and bo justly occurs 
to the mind of. those who have been educated under a settled 
government of laws that protect the property of tire weak against 
the incursions of the strong, was to poor Elapat a book sealed 
and a fountain dosed. She had been taught to consider those 
whom they allied Saxons as a race with whom the Gael were con- 
stantly at war, and she regarded*every settlement of theirs with- 
in the reach Of Highland incursion, as affording a legitimate 
object of attack and plunder. Her feelings on this point had 
been strengthened and confirmed, not only by the desire of 
revdhge for the death of her husband, but by the sense of general 
indignation entertained, not unjustly, through the Highlands of 
Scotland, on account of the barbarous and violent conduct of the 
victors after the battle of Culloden. Other Highland dans, too, 
she regarded as the fair objects of plunder when that was pos- 
sible, upon'the score of. ancient enmities and deadly feuds. 

. The prudence that might have weighed tire slender means 
which thetimes afforded for resisting the efforts of a combined 
government, which had, in its less compact and established 
authority, been unable to pat down the ravages of etch lawless 
catecans as MacTavish Mhor, was unknown to a solitary woman, 
whose ideas still dwdt ppoa her own early timed*. She imagined 
that her sou had only to proclaim himself his father’s successor 
in adventure and enterprise, and t&atia force of men as gallant 
as those who had Mowed his father's banner would crowd 
around to support it when again displayed. To her, H an n a h 
was the eagle who had only to soar aloft and resume his native 
place in tire skies, without her being able to comprehend how 
many additional eyes would have watched his flight, how many 
bullets would have hear directed at his boeom. To 
be bnef; Elspat was one who viewed the present state of society 
with the samd feelings .with which she regarded the times that 
had, passed away. She had been mdijjlnt, negleoted, oppressed, 
tflnct the days that her husband had no larger bear feared and 
powerful, and she thought that tire term ofcher ascendance would 
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return when her eon had determined to play the part of hia 
father, if she permitted her eye to glaqce farther into fhturity, 
it was but to anticipate that she must be for many a day oold 
in the grave, with the coronach of her tribe cried duly over her, 
before her fair-haired Hamieh could, according to hes calculation, 
die with his hand on the basket-hilt of the red claymore. „ His 
father’s hair was grey, ere, after a hundred dangers, he had 
fallen with his arms in his hands. That die should have Seen 
and survived the sight, was a natural consequence of the manners 
of that age And better it was — such was her proud thought— 
that she had seen him so die, than to have witnessed his de- 
parture from life in a smoky hovel — on a bed of rotten straw, 
like an over-worn hound, or » bullock which died of disease. 
But the hour of her young, her brave Hamish, was 'yet far distant. 
He must succeed — he must conquer, like his father. And when 
he fell at length, — for she anticipated for him no bloodless death, 
— Elepat would ere then have lain long in. the grave, and 6ould 
neither see his death-struggle, nor mourn over his grave-sod. 

With such wild notions working in her brain, the spirit of 
Elspat rose to. its usual pitch, or rather to one which seemed 
higher. In the emphatic language of Scripture, which in that 
idiom does not greatly differ from her own, die arose, she washed 
and changed her apparel, and ate bread, and was refreshed. 

She longed eagerly for the return of her son, but she now 
longed not with the bitter anxiety of doubt and apprehension. 
She said to* herself, that much must be done ere he could, in 
these times, arise to be an eminent and dreaded, leader. Yet 
when she saw him again, she alnjost expected him at rite head 
of a . daring hand, with pipes playing, and banners flying, the 
noble tartans fluttering free m the wind, in. despite offchelaws 
which had suppressed, under severe peWties, the, use of the 
national garb, and all the appurtenances of Highland Chivalry. 
For all this, her eager imagination was content only to allow 
the interval of some days. •<> ’ 

.From rim moment this opinion had takendeepand serious 
possession of her mind, her thoughts were best upon <go0ffag 
her spa at the head of his adherents, in the manperin which 
aheuaedtpadom her hut for the return, of hla father. « 

T|he B»bet«mrial meani subsistence she had not the power 
of proyidisg, Bor did the consider that of importance. TBfc 
s u ccessf u l caterans wouid bring with them hmds and flkicks. 
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But the interior of her hut was arranged for their reception — 
the usquebaugh was brewed, or Sjfitiiled, in a larger quantity than 
it could hate been supposed one lone woman could have made 
ready. Her hut was put into such order as might, in some 
degree, give* it the appearance of day of rejoicing. It was 
swept, and decorated with boughs of various kinds, like the 
house of a Jewess, upon what is termed the Feast of the 
Tabernacles. The produce of the milk of her little flock was 
prepared in as great variety of forms as her skill admitted, to 
entertain her son and his associates, whom she expected to re- 
ceive along ^fith him. 

But the principal decoration, Vhich she sought with the great- 
est toil, was the cloud-berry, a &arlet fruit, which ief only found 
on very high* hills, and there only in very small quantities. 
Her husband, or perhaps one of his forefathers, had chosen this 
as the emblem of his family, because it seemed at once to imply 
by lie scarcity the smallness of their clan, and by the places in 
which it was found, the ambitious height of their pretensions. 

For the •time that these simple preparations for welcome en- 
dured, Bispat was in a state of troubled happiness. In fact, 
her only anxiety was, that she might be able to complete all 
that she could do to welcome Hamish and the Mends who she 
supposed must have attached themselves to his band before they 
should arrive, and And her unprovided for their reception. 

But when such efforts as she could make had been accom- 
plished, die once more had nothing left to engage 4&r save the 
trifling case of her goats ; and wUen these had been attended to, 
die had only to review her Jittle preparations, renew such as 
were of 0 transitory nature, replace^ decayed branches, and fading 
boughs, and then to*sifc down at her c&ttage door and watch the 
load, as it ascended on the one side from the banks of the Awe, 
andonthe other wound round the heights of the mountain, with 
such a degree of accommodation to hill and level as the plan of 
the military engineer permitted. While so occupied, her im- 
agination, anticipating the ftiture from recollections of the past, 
formed out of the morning-mist, or the evening^cloud, the wild 
forms of an.advanGing band, which were then called “ Sidier 
Dbo/'— dark Wdiers-Mressed in thejp native tartan, and so 
named to dfatfagmsh them from the scarlet ranks of the British 
Any. In this occupation she spent many hours of each morning 
and ei vening. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

a r 

It was in vain that Elspat’a eyes surveyed the distant path, 
by the earliest light of the dawn and the latest glimmer of the 
twilight. No rising dust awakened the expectation of nodding 
plumes or flashing arms ; the solitary traveller trudged listlessly 
along in his brown lowland great-coat, his tartans dyed black or 
purple, to comply with, or evade, the law, which prohibited their 
being worn in their variegated hues. The spirit of the Gad, 
sunk and broken by the severe though perhaps necessary laws 
that proscribed the dress and arms which he considered as his 
birthright, was intimated by his drooping head and dejected 
appearance. Not in such depressed wanderers did Eispat re- 
cognise the light and free step of her son, now, as she ‘con- 
cluded, regenerated from every sign of Saxon thraldom. Night 
by night, as darkness came, she removed from her unclosed door 
to throw herself on her restless pallet, not to sleep, but to watch* 
The brave and the terrible, she said, walk by night— their steps 
are heard in darkness, when all is silent save the whirlwind 
and the cataract — the timid deer comes only forth when the sun 
is upon the mountain’s peak ; but the bold wolf walks in the red 
light of the harvest-moon. She reasoned in vain— her son’s 
expected summons did not call her from the lowly couch, where 
she lay dreaming of his approach. Burnish came not 

“Hope deferred,” saiththe royal sage, “maketh the heart 
sick;” and strong as was ElspaVs constitution, she $fegan to 
experience that it was unequal to the toils to which her anxious 
and immoderate affection subjected her, when ewlypne morning 
the appearance of a traveller on the lonely mountabir^ 
vived hopes whiehjmd begun tp sink into listless despair There 
was no sign of Saxon subjugation about the strange . At a 
distance she could see the flutter of the belted-plaid, that drooped 
in graceful folds behind blfoj and the plume that, placed in 
tke .shewed rank and gentle., birth, He<$rriedag«a 
pier ]j|g p shoulder, the d&jm&m wee awiijpnghy ,J h» aide, with 

Ere yet her eye fyyd e c tuma d ell these particulars, the lightstip 

• $he goatskin pouclk, worn fcy tfyo Highlanders roofed their waist. 
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of the traveller tob hastened, hjB arm was waved in tqjcen of re- 
cognition — a moment more, and* Elspat held in her arms her 
darling son, ’dressed in the garb of his ancestors, and looking, in 
her maternal eyes, the fairest among ten thousand 1 

The first* outpouring of affection 'it would be impossible to 
describe; Blessings mingled with the most endearing epithets 
which her energetic language affords, in striving to express the 
wild rapture of Elspat’s joy. Her board was heaped hastily with 
all she Had to offer; and the mother watched the young soldier 
as he partook of the refreshment, with feelings how similar to, 
yet how different from, those with which she had seen him 
draw his first sustenance from her bosom 1 
•When the tumult of joy was appeased, Elspat became anxiojus 
to know her son’s adventures since they parted, and could not 
help greatly censuring his rashness for traversing the hills 
in the Highland dress in the broad sunshine, when the penally 
was *so heavy, and so many red soldiers were abroad in the 
country. 

"Fear nOt for me, mother,” said Hamish, in a tone designed 
to relieve her anxiety, and yet somewhat embarrassed; "I 
may wear .the breacan* at the gate of Fort-Augustus, if 1 
like it." 

“ Oh, be not too daring, my beloved Hamish, though it be the 
fault which best becomes thy father’s son — yet be not too 
daring! Alas, they fight not now as in former dam with fair 
weapons, and on equal terms, but take odds of numbers and of 
arms, so that the feeble and the strong are alikq levelled by the 
shot of a boy. And do not think me unworthy to be called 
your father’s widow, and your mother, because I speak thus ; 
for God knoweth, that, man to man, I would peril thee against 
the beet in Sreadalbane, and broad Lorn besides.” 

- “ I assure you, my dearest mother,” replied Hamish, " that 
1 am in no danger. But have you seen MacPhadraick, mother, 
and What has he said to you on my account 1” 

. "Silver he left me in plenty, Hamish ; but the best of his 
comfort was, that you were well, and would see me soon. But 
beware of MacPhadraick, nty son ; for when, he called himself 
the friend of your father, he better lqyed tim most worthless 
stark in bis herd than he did the life-blood of MacTaviah Mltor. 
Dfe his services, therefore, and pay him for them— for it is tiius 
* That which is vaHsmtod, it. the* tartan. 

VOL. XIX. * SI 
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we ahoul^ deal with the unworthy; but take my counsel, and 
tout him not.” " . , - 

Hamiah could not suppress a sigh, which seemed to Elspat 
to intimate that the caution came too late. “ What have yon 
done with him?” she continued, eager and alarmed.. “ I had 
money of him, and he gives not that without valuer— he Ja none 
of those who exchange barley for chaff Oh, if you repent you 
of your bargain, and if it be one which you may break off with- 
out disgrace to your truth or your manhood, take* back his 
ailver, and trust not to his fair words.” 

“ It may not be, mother,” said Hamish ; “I dp not repent 
my engagement, unless that it must make me leave you 
soon.” * • 

*“ Leave me ! how leave me 1 Silly boy, think you I know 
not what duty belongs to the wife or mother of a daring man f 
Thou art but a boy yet ; and when thy fotoer had been the 
dread of the country for twenty years, he did not despise my 
company and assistance, but often said my help was worth that 
of two strong gillies.” * 

“ It is not on that score, mother ; but since I must leave the 
country” 

“Leave the country 1” replied his mother, interrupting him ; 
“ and think you that I am like a bush, that is rooted to toe soil 
where it grows, and must die if carried elsewhere 1 I have 
breathed other winds than these of Ben Cruachan — I have 
followed yofar father to the wilds of Boss, and the impenetrable 
deserts of T Mac Y Mhor— -Tush, man, my limbs, old as they 
are, will bear me as far as your young feet can trace toe way*” 

“ Alas, mother,” said toe young man, with a faltering accent, 
“ but to cross toe sea” —- -■ » ; 

“The sea! who am I that I should fear the sea! Have I 
never bear in a biding in my life — never known the Souad of 
Mull, the Ides of TreShomish, and toe rough rocks of J£si&!" 

“ Alas, mother, I go far, for from all of these— -l am enlisted 
in one of the new regiments, and we go. against the frento in 

f ‘Enlisted i H uttered the astonished mother-* “against tny 
wiB— without m# consort — you could ftot,— you Would not,”— 

. then rid&g up, and aeaumlng a posture of almost imperial asm* 
mand, “HAmib, you cased not I ” 

“ D *’* ir ' “**”'*”■ "fjs**,* “■™*» Hmmh. I» . 
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tone of melancholy resolution. # “ Tfhat should I do here, where 
I can scarce get bread* for myself and you, and when the times 
are growing daily worse) Would you but sit down and listen, 
I would convince you I have acted for the best.” 

With a Utter smile Elspat sat Mown, and the same severe 
ironical expression was on her features, as, with her lips firmly 
dosed, she listened to his vindication. • 

H a mish went on, without being disconcerted by her expected 
displeastire. “ When I left you, dearest mother, it was to go to 
MacPbadraick’s house ; for although I knew he is crafty and 
worldly; aftgr the fashion of the Sassenach, yet he is wise, and 
I thought how he would teach 9 me, as it would cost him nothing, 
iir which way I could mend oaf estate in the world.*” 

“ Our estate in the world ! ” said Elspat, losing patience 9 at 
the word; “and went you to a base fellow, with a soul no 
better than that of a cowherd, to ask counsel about your con- 
duct? Your father asked none, save of his courage and his 
sword.” 

“ DeareSt mother,” answered Hamish, “ how shall I convince 
you that you live in this land of our fathers, as if our fathers 
were yet living? You walk as it were in a dream, surrounded 
by the phantoms of those who have been long with the dead. 
When my father lived and fought, the great respected the man 
of Hie strong right hand, and the rich feared him. He had 
protection from M&cAllum More, and from CJaberfae,* and 
tribute from meaner men. That is ended, and his 9 son would 
only earn a disgraceful and unpitied death, by the practices 
which gave his father credit and power among those who wear 
the brfiaoan. The land is conquered — its lights are quenched — 
Glengary, Lochiel, Perth, Lord Lewis, all the high chiefs are 
dead or in exile— We may mourn for it, but we cannot help it. 
Bonnet, broadsword, and sporran— power, strength, and wealth, 
were all lost on Drummossie Muir.”+ • 

“It' is felsel” said Elspat, fiercely ; “you, and such like 
dastardly spirits, are quelled by your own faint hearts, not by the 
strength of the enemy; you are like the fearful waterfowl, to 
Whom the least cloud in the sky Seems the shadow of the eagle.” 
“ Mother,” "said Hamish, proudly, “jtay not faint heart to my 

m * th* ‘healths Celtic designation for the 

arms of the toil y of the high Chief of Seaforth (Maok«^as|. 

f [The battte-fleld of CnUodea.] 
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charge. I go Where men are wanted who have strong arms end 
bold hearts too. I leave a deshrt few a land where I may gather 
fuse." * . 

“And yon leave your mother to perish in want, age,aud 
solitude,” said Elsp&t, essaying successively every means of ffiov- 
' ing a resolution, which she began to see was more deeply rooted 
than she had at first thought. 

"Not so, neither,” he answered;" I leave you toowofort 
and oertainty, which you have yet never known. Barcaldine's 
son is made a leader, and with him I have enrolled myself; 
MacPhadraick acts for him, and raises men, and finds his own 
in doing it.” 

" That is‘the truest word of the tale, were all the rest as false 
as Wl,” said the old woman, bitterly. ' - 

" But we are to find our good in it also,” continued Hamish ; 
" for Barcaldine is to give you a shieling in his wood of Letter- 
findreight, with grass for your goats, and a cow, when you please 
to have one, on the common ; and my own pay, dearest mother, 
though I am far away, will do more than providd you with 
meal and with all else you can want Do not fear forme. I 
enter a private gentleman ; but I will return, if hard fighting 
and regular duty can deserve it, an officer, mid with half-adollar 
a-day.” 

" Poor child ! ’’ — replied Elspat, in a tone of inly mingled 
with contempt, "and you trust MacPhadraick 1” 

" I might, mother,” — said Hamish, the dark red oolour of 
his race crossing his forehead" and cheeks, “for MacPhadraick 
knows the blood which flows in jny vans, and is aware, that 
should he break trust with you, he might count the days* which 
could bring Hamish bade ‘to Breadalbane, and number those of 
his life within three suns more. I would kill him at his own 
hearth did he break his word with me — I would, by the gteat 
Being who made us both 1 ” > 

The look and attitude of the young soldier for a moment 
overawed Bispat; die was unused to see him unrest a deep 
and bitter mood, which reminded her so strongly Uf his ftther, 
but^ie resumed her remonstrances in 4 the same ts^ptiagmhjiher 
in winch she hid commenced them. * / 

. hoyl” she said; "and- you think that at the diat&hee 

of half the wtsMi your threats will be heard o* thought on 
But, go — go — place *yonr neck^under him of Hanover 1 '* yoke, 
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against whom ©very true Gael fought to the death. — Go, dia-* 
own the royal Stuart, for Whom your father, and bis fathers, 
and your mother’s fathers, have crimsoned many a field with 
their blood. — (Jo, put your head under the belt of one of the 
race of Dqpnid, whose children murdered— yes,” she added 
with a wild shriek, “ murdered your mother’s fathers in their 
peaceful dwellings in Glencoe I — Yes,” she again exclaimed, 
with a wilder and shriller scream, “ I was then unborn, but my 
mother has told me — and I attended to the voice of my mother 
— Well % remember her words ! — They came in peace, and were 
received in friendship, and blood and fire arose, and screams, 
and murder - !”* » 

, “ Mother/* answered Hamish, mournfully, but with a decided 
tone, “all that I have thought over — there is not a drop ofjthe 
blood of Glencoe on the noble hand of Barcaldine — with the 
unhappy house of Glenlyon the curse remains, and on them 
Gori hath avenged it.” 

“You * speak like the Saxon priest already,” replied his 
mother ; • will you not better stay, and ask a kirk from Mac- 
Allum More, that you may preach, forgiveness to the race of 
Demid J” 

“Yesterday was yesterday,” answered Hamish, “and to-day 
is to-day. When the clans are crushed and confounded together, 
it is well and wise that their hatreds and their feuds should not 
survive their independence and their power. He that cannot 
execute vengeance like a man should not harbour unless enmity 
libs a craven. Mother, young Barcaldine is true and brave ; I 
know that MacPhadraick counselled him, that he should not 
let me take leave of yob, lest you dissuaded me from my purpose ; 
but he said, ‘Haipish MacTavish is the son of a brave man, 
and he will not break his word.* Mother, Barcaldine leads an 
hundred of the bravest of the sons of the Gael in their native 
dress, and with their fathers’ arms — heart to heart — shoulder 
to shoulder. I have sworn to go with him — He has trusted 
me, and I will trust him.” 

At this reply, so firmly and resolvedly pronounced, Elspat 
remained like one thund^struck, and sunk in despair. The 
arguments Vhich she, had considered so irresistibly conclusive, 
h#d recoiled like a wave froxn a rock* After a long pause, she 

m * f A succinct account of the Massacre of Glencoe wifi be foundin Scott's 
voL viii. p. 382, note.] 
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‘filled her son's quaigh, and presented it to him with an air of 
dqjeoted deference and submisaknf.' 

u Diink, rt she said, “to thy father's roof-tree, m> yon leave 
it for ever; and tell me, since the chains of a new Sing, and 
pf a new Chief, whom your fathers knew not save as mortal 
enemies, are fastened upon the limbs of your father's son, — tell 
me how many links you count upon them ?" 

Hamish took the cup, but looked at her as if uncertain of 
her meaning. She proceeded in a raised voice. “Tell me* she 
said, “for I have a right to know, for how many days the will 
of those you have made your masters permits me to look upon 
you %— In other words, how many are lie days of hay life— -for 
when you leave me, the earth has nought besides worth living 
for*!" 


“ Mother," replied Hamish MacTavish, “for six days I may 
remain with you, and if you will set out with me on the fifth, 
I will conduct you in safety to your new dwelling. But if Jpou 
remain here, then I will depart on the seventh by daybreak — 
then, as at the last moment, I must set out for Dumbarton, for 
if I appear not on the eighth day, I am subject to punishment 
as a deserter, and dishonoured as a soldier and a gentleman." 

“Tour father's foot," she answered, “was free as the wind 
on the heath — it were as, vain to say to him, where goest thou, 
as to ask that viewless driver of the clouds, wherefore blowest 
thoul Tell me under what penalty thou must— since go thou 
must, and gu thou wilt — return to thy thraldom %* 

“ Call it not thraldom, mother, it is Hie service of an honour- 


able soldier— the* only service which is ijpw open to the son of 
MacTavish Mhor.” * * 

“ Yet say what is the penilty if thou sheuldst not return 1" 
replied Elspat. , J - ' 

“Military punishment as a deserter,” answered Hamish] 
writhing, however, as his mother Med not to Observe, under 
some internal feelings, which she resolved to probe to the 
uttermost. 14 . r *-^ *.■ - 1 • 

*And that,” she said, with assumed wMeh bet 

gttarihg eye disowned, "is the punishment of » t dUeMtet 


"AikmApo more, mothet,” sqid Hamish; “t 

who tan k fri e rrt •» 
"To me it fa somfithing replied Ebpat," sifcee I know 
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better than thou, that where there is power to inflict, there is* 
often the will to do so without cause. I would pray for thee, 
Hamish, aid I most know against what evils I should beseech 
Him who leaves none unguarded, to protect thy youth and 
simplicity. ", , 

“ Mother," said Hamish, “ it signifies little to what a criminal 
may be exposed, if a man is determined not to be such. Our 
Hi g hl a nd chiefs used also to punish their vassals, and, as I 
have heard, severely. — Was it not Lachlan Maclan, whom we 
remember of old, whose head was struck off by order of his 
chieftain for shooting at the stag before him V * 

“Ay,” add Elspat, “and sight he had to lose it, since he 
dishonoured the fether of tha people even in thq face of the 
assembled dan. But the chiefs were noble in their ire — they 
punished with die sharp blade, and not with the baton. Their 
punishments drew blood, but they did not infer dishonour. 
Gltast thou say the same for the laws under whose yoke thou 
hast placed thy freeborn neck 1 ?" 

“ I cannot — mother — I cannot,” said Hamish, mournfully. 
“ I saw diem punish a Sassenach for deserting, as they called 
it, his banner. He was scourged — I own it — scourged like a 
hound who has offended an imperious master. I was sick at 
the sight — 1 confess it. But the punishment of dogs is only 
for those worse than dogs, who know not how to keep their 
fatfh.” 

“To this infamy, however, thou hast subjected thyself, 
Hamish," replied Elspat, “if thou shouldst give, or thy officers 
take measures of offence against thee. — I speak no more to 
thee «n thy purpose.— Wertf the sixth day from this morning's 
sun my dying day, and thou wflrt .to stay to close mine eyes, 
thou wouldst run die risk of being lashed like a dog at a post — 
yes 1 unless thou hadst the gallant heart to leave me to die alone, 
and upon my desolate hearth, the last /park of thy father’s fire, 
«ad of thy forsaken mother’s life, to be extinguished together !" 
—Hamis h traversed the hut with an impatient and angry pace. 

“ Mother," be said* at. length, “concern not yourself about 
such things. I cannot be subjected to such infamy, for never 
trill I deserve It; aqd were I threatened with it, I should know 
. bow to die before I was so for dishonoured.” 

> « There spoke the son of the husband of my heart !”^eplied 

: Els pat ; and she changed the discourse^ and seemed to listen in 
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•melailoholy acquiescence, when her eon reminded her how shock 
the time was which they were permitted to p ass in each other’s 
society, and entreated that iv might be 'spent witi^put useless 
and unpleasant recollections respecting the circumstances onto 
which they must soon be separated. 

Elspat was now satisfied that her son, with some of his 
lather's other properties, preserved the haughty masculine spirit 
which rendered it impossible to divert him from « resolution 
which he had deliberately adopted. She assumed, therefore, an 
exterior of apparent submission to their inevitable separation; 
and if she now and then broke out into complaints add murmurs, 
it was either that she could not altogether suppress'tb'e natural 
impetuosity of her temper, or because she had the wit to consider, 
that a total and unreserved acquiescence might have seemed- to 
her*eon constrained and suspicious, and induced him to watch 
and defeat the means by which she still hoped to .prevent his 
leaving her. Her ardent, though selfish affection for heir son, 
incapable of being qualified by a regard for the true interests of 
the unfortunate object of her attachment, resembled tty) instinct- 
ive fondness of the animal race for their offspring ; and, diving 
little farther into futurity than one of the inferior creature^ she 
only felt, that to be separated from Hannah was to die. 

In the brief interval permitted them, Elspat exhausted every 
art which affection could devise, to render agreeable to him the 
space which they were apparently to spend with each other. 
Her memory carried her far back into former days, and bar 
stores of legeddaiy history, which furnish at all times a principal 
amusement of the t Highlander in his momenta of repose, -were 
augmented by an unusual acquaintance with the conga of undent 
bards, and traditions of the iqostapproved Seannaohiee and tellers 
of tides. Her offidous attentions to her son's accommodation, 
indeed, were so unremitted as almost to give him pain ;and ha 
endeavoured quietly to prevent her from taking so much personal 
toil in selecting the blooding heath for his bed,or preparing the 
meal for his refreshment. “ Let me alone, HamMi/’.shn would 
reply on such occasions; “you Mow your own will in departing 
from your mother, let your mother have hers in ddngwhat 
' give*. hpr ftaaaure .while you. remain." * . t ' . . ' ' • , 

fio miM she seemed tobereconciled'to the arrangement! 
whiqb»he had, a»de in her behalf - that sheooqld hear , him speak* 
to her of hd remoVMg to the lands of Green Colin, as the gentle- 
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man was called, on whose estate he had provided her an asylum.' 
In truth, however, nothing could be farther from her thoughts. 
From whai* he had said during tfleir first violent dispute, Elspat 
had gathered, that if Hamish returned not by the appointed time 
permitted by his fUrlough, he would* incur the hasard of corporal 
punishment. Were he placed within the risk of being thus 
dishonoured, she was well aware that he .would never submit 
to the disgrace by a return to the regiment where it might be 
inflicted. Whether she looked to any farther probable conse- 
quences of her unhapjty scheme, cannot be known ; but the 
partner of MacTavish Mhor, in all his perils and wanderings, 
was familiar with a hundred instances of resistance or escape, 
by which one brave man, amidst a land of rocka, lakes, and 
mountains, dangerous passes, and dark forests, might baffle *he 
pursuit of hundreds. For the future, therefore, she feared 
nothing; her sole engrossing object was to prevent her son from 
keeping his word with his commanding officer 
With this secret purpose, she evaded the proposal which 
Hamish repeatedly made, that they should set out together to 
take possession of her new abode ; and she resisted it upon 
grounds apparently so natural to her character, that her son was 
neither alarmed nor displeased. “ Let me not, 1 ’ she said, “in 
the same short week, bid farewell to my only son, and to the 
glen in which I have so long dwelt. Let my eye, when dimmed 
with weeping for thee, still look around, for a while at least, 
upon Loch Awe and on Ben Oruachan.” . • 

Hamish yielded the more willingly to his mother's humour in 
this particular, that one or two persons who resided in a neigh- 
bouring glen, and had given their sons to Barcaldine's levy, were 
also to be provided for on the estdfce ef the chieftain, and it was 
apparently settled that Elspat was to take her journey, along 
with them when they should remove to their new residence. 
Thus, Hamish believed that he had at oqpe indulged his mother’s 
humour, and insured her safety and accommodation. But she 
, nourished in her mind very different thoughts and projects ! 

The period of Hamish’s leave of absence was fast approaching, 
and more than once he pq>posed to depart, in such time as to 
ensure his glairing easily and early Dumbarton, the town where 
were the head-quarters of his regiment. But still his mother’s 
^treaties, his own natural disposition to linger among scenes 
long deer to him, and above his firm .reliance in bis speed 
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and aotivity, induced him to protract hie departure till the sixth 
day, bebt£the very last whffih#M could possibly afford to raced 
with his mother, if indeed he meant to oomply with the conditions 
afhia&rlough. . - . 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 

Bnt, for your son, — believe it, oh, believe it— . 

Most dangerously yon have with him prevailed, 
tt not most mortal to him. — , ' 

* " Cobiolascs. 

On> the evening which preceded his proposed departure, H ama h 
walked down to the river with his fishing-rod, to practise in the . 
Awe, for the last time, a sport in which he excelled, and to find, 
at the same time, the means for making one social meal with 
his mother, on something better than their ordinary cheer. He 
was as successful as usual, and Boon killed a fine salmon. On 
his return homeward, an incident befell him, which he afterwards 
related as ominous, though probably his heated imagination, 
joined to the universal turn of his countrymen for the marvellous, 
exaggerated into superstitious importance some very ordinary 
and accidental circumstance. 

In the path which he pursued homeward, he was surprised 
to observe** person, who, like himself, was dressed and armed 
after tire old Highland fashion: The first idea that struck him 
was, that the passenger belonged to his own corps, who, levied 
by government, and beatmg arms under royal authority,; were not 
amenable for breach of the statutes against the use of the High-. 

. land garb or weapons. But he was struek on pereeivina ** he 
mended his pace to make up to his supposed comntde, meaning 
to request his oompanf for the next day’s journey, that the 
stranger wore a White' cockade, the &tal badge which was pro- 
scribed in the Highlands. The stature of the man was tall, and 
there was something shadowy in the outline, which* added to 
his site, and his mode of motion, whkh rather resembled gliding 
thra*waikiBg,impressed Hamish with superstitious fears concern- 
ing |he riMnicter of the being which than p asse d bejgrm tda. ha 
tbe twiligfafc He no longerstrove to make up ta the stmngei, 
but contented hiraseM>ith keeping Mm in view ; under the super- 
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stition, common to the Highjandars, that you ought neither to* 
intrude yourself on sigsh supernatural apparitions a* you may 
witness, nor avoid their presenoe^but leave it to themselves to 
withhold or extend their communication, as their power may 
permit, or the purpose of their commission require. 

Upon an elevated knoll by the side of the road, just where 
the pathway turned down to Elsp&t’s hut, the stranger made a 
pause, and seemed to await Hamish’s coming up. Hamish, on 
his part, seeing it was necessary he should pass the object of 
his suspicion, mustered up his courage, and approached the spot 
where the stranger had placed himself; who first pointed to 
Elspatfs hut* and made, with arm and head, a gesture prohibit- 
ing Hamish to approach it, then stretched his hand to the road 
which led ttf the southward, with a motion which seemed* to 
enjoin his instant departure in that direction. In a moment 
afterwards the plaided form was gone — Hamish did not exactly 
say vanished, because there Were rocks and stunted trees enough 
to have concealed him ; but it was his own opinion that he had 
seen the spirit of MacTavish Mhor, warning him to commence 
his instant journey to Dumbarton, without waiting till morning, 
or again visiting his mother's hut. 

In fact, so many accidents might arise to delay hiB journey, 
especially where there were many ferries, that it became his 
settled purpose, though he could not depart without bidding 
bis mother adieu, that he neither could nor would abide longer 
than for that object ; and that the first glimpse of next day’s 
sun should see him many miles’advanced towards Dumbarton. 
He descended the patp, therefore, and entering the cottage, he 
communicated, in a hasty and troubled voice, which indicated 
mental agitation, his determination to take his instant departure. 
Somewhat to his surprise Elspat appeared not to combat his 
purpose, but she urged him to take some refreshment ere he 
left her for ever. He did so hastily, and in silence, thinking 
on the approaching separation, and scarce yet believing it 
Would take place without a final struggle with his mother’s 
fondness. To his surprise she filled the quaigh with liquor for 
b& parting, cup. * 

«Go,” she* said} “ay son, since such is thy settled purpose ; 
butfirst stand once more on thy mother’s hearth, the fiaipe on 
milch will be extinguished long ere thy foot shall again be placed 
thftrAT ■ ’ 1 
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“ To your health, mother ! " said Hamish, “ and may we meet 
again in happiness, in spite df your ominous words.” 

“It were better not to parti” said his mother, watching him 
sb he quaffed the liquor, of which he would hare held it ominous 
to have left a drop. 1 i. 

■ “And now,” die said, muttering the words to herself “go 
— if thou canst go.” 

“llother,” said Hamish, as he replaced on the table , the 
empty quaigfa, “ thy drink is pleasant to the taste, but it takes 
away the strength which it ought to give.” 

“Suoh is its first effect, my son,” replied Elspat ; “hat .he 
down upon that soft heather couch, shut your eyes bailor a 
moment, and, in the sleep of an hour, you shall have mom 
refreshment than in the ordinary repose of three thole nights, 
could they be blended into one.” 

“ Mother,” said Hamish, upon whose brain the potion was 
now taking rapid effect, “give me my bonnet — I most kiss 
you and begone — yet it Beems as if my feet were nailed to the 
floor.” * 

“Indeed,” mid his mother, “you will be instantly well, if 
you will sit down for half-an-hour — but half-an-hour ; it is eight 
hours to dawn, and dawn were time enough for yourfather’sson 
to begin such a journey." 

“I must obey you, mother — I feel I must,” said Hamish 
inarticulately ; “ but call me when the moon rises." , , -. 

He sat down on the bed— reclined bade, and almost instantly 
was fast asleep. With the throbbing glee of one who has brought 
to an aid a difficult and troublesome enterprise, Elspat prpqeeded 
tenderly to arrange the plaid of lbs unconscious alumheser, Jto 
whom hex' extravagant affection was doomed to .be 'an Altai, 
expressing, while busied in her office, her delight, in tonee of 
minted tenderness and triumph. “ Yes,” she said, “ calf of my 
heart, the moon shall arise and set to thee, add so ehall the son ; 
but not to light thee from the land of thy fkthem/or tempt 
time to serve the foreign prince or the feudaienemy 1 1 To ns 
eonof Dermid shall I be delivered, to befedlikea bondswoman; 
but he who is my pleasure and my pade shall be my gnaid -and 
myprbtector. T hey say the Highlands are ohangbd ; bat I see 
Bm^mweMmimar bis ertat asbigh * #ver feta timevapfctg 
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of the mountains will he such aa their fathers, until the moun- 
tains themselves shall be leveled with the strath. 1 In these 
wild forests, which used to support thousands of the brave, there 
is still surely subsistence and refuge left fqr one aged woman, 
and one gallant youth, of the arfcient race and the ancient 
manners. 1 ’ 

While the misjudging mother thus exulted in the success of 
her stratagem, we may mention to the reader, that it was founded 
on the Acquaintance with drugs and simples, which Elspat, accom- 
plished in all things belonging to the wild life which she had 
led, possessed in an uncommon degree, and which she exercised 
for various purposes. With the herbs, which Bhe knew how to 
select as well as how to distil* she could relieve foore diseases 
than a regular medical person could easily believe. She apjflied 
some to 'dye the bright colours of the tartan — from others 
she compounded draughts of various powers, and unhappily pos- 
sessed the secret of one which was strongly soporific. Upon 
the effects of this last concoction, as the reader doubtless has 
anticipated, she reckoned with security on delaying Hamish 
beyond the period for which his return was appointed ; and 
she trusted to his horror for the apprehended punishment to 
which he was thus rendered liable, to prevent him from return- 
ing at all.* 

Sound and deep, beyond natural rest, was the sleep of Hamish 
MacTavish on that eventful evening, but not such the repose 
of his mother. Scarce did she close her eyes from time to time, 
but she awakened again with a start, in the terror that her son 
had arisen and departed ; aqd it was only oft approaching his 
couch* and hearing his deep-drayn and regular breathing, that 
she reassured herself of the security of the repose in which he 
was plunged. 

'Still, dawning, she feared, might awaken him, notwithstand- 
ing the unusual strength of the potion with which she had 
drugged his cup. If there remained a hope of mortal man 
acc^plfahing the journey, she was aware that Hamish would 
attempt it, though he were to die from fatigue upon the road. 
Ammated by this new feet, she studied to exclude the light by 
stopping all Ifte crannies and Crevices through which, rather 
through any regular entrance, the morning beams might 
lad access to her miserable dwelling ; and this in order to de- 
tain amid its wants and wretchedness the being, on wfcom, if 
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the world itself had been at her disposal, she would have joy- 
fully conferred it * & 

Her pains were bestowed unnecessarily. The sun rose high 
above tike heavens, and not the fleetest stag in Breadalbane, 
were the hounds at his heels, could have sped to save his life, 
so fast as would have been necessary to keep Hamish’s appoint* 
ment. Her purpose^ was fully attained — her son's return within 
the period assigned was impossible. She deemed it equally 
impossible, that he would ever dream of returning, standing, as 
he must now do, in the danger of an infamous punishment. 
% degrees, and at different times, she had gained from him a 
full acquaintance with the predicament in which be would be 
placed by failing to appear on the day appointed, and the voy 
small hope he could entertain of being treated with lenity. It 
is well known that the great and wise Earl of Ohatbam prided 
himself on the scheme, by which he drew together, for the 
defence of the colonies, those hardy Highlanders, who, until his 
time, had been the objects of doubt, fear, and suspicion, cm the 
part of each successive administration. But some obstacles 
occurred, from the peculiar habits and temper of this people, to 
the execution of bis patriotic project By nature and habit, 
every Highlander was accustomed to the use of arms, but at the 
same time totally unaccustomed to, and impatient of, the re- 
straints imposed by discipline upon regular troops. They wore 
a species of militia, who had no conception of a camp as their 
only home." If a battle was lost, they dispersed to save them- 
selves, and look out for the Safety of their families ; if won, 
they went back 'to their glens to hoard U P their booty, and 
attend to their cattle and their farms. This privilege ongoing 
and coming at pleasure, they would not be deprived of even by 
their Chiefs, whose authority was in most other respeets so 
despotic. It followed as a matter of course, that the new-levied 
Highland recruits could scarce be made to comprehend the nature 
of a military engagement, which compelled a man to serve in 
the army longer than he pleased ; and perhaps, in many in- 
stances, sufficient care waa not taken at enlisting to explain to 
them, the permanency of the engagement which they game under, 
lest such a disclosure should induce them to change their mind. 
Desertions were therefore become numerous firm the newly- 
raised regiment, and the veteran General who commanded *» 
Dumbarton saw no beitterwqy of oheckiog them than by causing 
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an unusually severe example .to be^ made of a deserter from an 
English corps. The young highland regiment was Obliged to 
attend updn the punishment, which struck a people peculiarly 
jealous of personal honour, with equal horror and disgust, and 
not unnaturally indisposed some of them to the service. The 
old General, however, who had been regularly bred in the 
German wars, stuck to his own opinion, and gave out in orders 
that the first Highlander who might either desert or fail to 
appear bt the expiry of bis furlough, should be brought to the 
halberds and punished like the culprit whom they had seen in 

that condition. No mad doubted that General would 

keep his word rigorously whenever severity was required, and 
HLspat, therefore, knew that Iter eon, when -he perceived that 
due complianbe with his orders was impossible, must at the same 
time consider the degrading punishment denounced against his 
defection as inevitable, should he place himself within the 
General’s power.* 

When noon was well passed, new apprehensions come on the 
mind of the lonely woman. Her son still slept under the in- 
fluence of the draught ; but what if,’ being stronger than she had 
ever known it administered, his health or his reason should be 
affected by its potency I For the first time, likewise, notwith- 
standing her high ideas on the subject of parental authority, 
she began to dread the resentment of her son, whom her heart 
told her die had wronged. Of late, she had observed that his 
temper was less docile, and his determinations, especially upon 
this late occasion of his enlistment, independently flamed, and 
then boldly carried through. She remembefed the stem wil- 
fulne& of his father when 1» Recounted himself ill-used, and 
began to dread that Hamish, upon ffhding the deceit she had put 
upon him, might resent it even to the extent of casting her off, 
and pursuing his own oourse through the world alone. Such 
were the alarming and yet the reasonable apprehensions which 
began to crowd upon the unfortunate woman, after the apparent 
success of her ill-advised stratagem. 

It was near evening when Hamish first awoke, and then he 


was far from being in thwfhll possession either of his mental or 
bodily powefs. From his vague expressions and disordered 
pulse, Elspat at first experienced mdch apprehension ; but rite 
tbed such expedients as her medical knowledge suggested:; and 


* Note F. Fidelity of the Highlanders. 
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in the course of the night, she hod the sat^on to see Mm 
sink once inore into a deep deep, which Fob^ly carned off toe 
iLter Mr t 0 f the effects of toe drug, for shout smiriamg toe 
wa him arise and call to her for his bonnet. This she had 
SS^removed, from a fkt that he might awaken and depart 
L toe ni ght -time, without her knowledge. 

« jfy bonnet— my bonnet," cried Hamish, ‘ it is time to take, 
fereweil Mother, your drink was too strong— -the sun is up— 
tat with the next morning I will still see the dmjble sumndt of 
the ancient Dun. My bonnet-my bonnet ! mother V?™**! 

in my departure.” These expressions made jt ptan that 
noor Hamish was unconscious that two nights and a day had 
gincdhe had drained th8 fatal quaigh, and Elspat had 
ImS to venture on what she felt as the almost perilous, as 
well as painful task, of explaining her machinations. 

“FoSve me, my son,” she said, approaching Hamish, tad 
♦airing him by the hand with an air of deferential awe, which 
Je^aehe tad not always used to his fetoer, even when in his 

m ^ 6 you, mother-for wtatl” said Hamito, laughing : 
“for giving me a dram that was too strong, and which my head 
m S SdB morning, or for hiding my ta-to * > *°*P £• J 

instant longer 1 Nay, do you forgive me. Give me the bonnet, 
and let to"* be done which now must be dome. Give me my 

Lnunet orl go without it ; surely I am not to be delay ed by so 

trfflhur a wittt as that— I, who have gone for years with only a 
Btmprf deer’s hide to tie back my hair. Trifle not, butgive it 
S? P OT I m ust go ‘bareheaded, sincq to sti^m impotable. 

« My son,” said Elspat, keeping fest hold of Jmdj. whto 
« done cannot be recalled; could you borrow the brings of 
Ton der eagle, you would arrive at the Dun too late ibrwiast you 
SnSe-too soon forwtat awaits you there Youbdieveyta 
Stta’sun rising fi* the first time since you have **n 
tat yesterday beheld him climb Ben Cruactan, though ytor eyes 

^andtof cMt^upon Ms mother a wild glance of «rtf«taterrw^ 
tdfSttaS recovering himself, ssdd- , ‘ I am notofld to be 

a* 
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his white horse — ask him the day of the month and week — let* 
him decide between us.” 

With the speed of an eagle, flemish darted up the acclivity, 
and stood by the minister of Glenorquhy, who was pacing out 
thus early tp administer consolation to a distressed family near 
Bunawe. 

The good man was somewhat startled Jo behold an armed 
Highlander — then so unusual a sight, and apparently much 
agitated— stop his horse by the bridle, and ask him with a falter- 
ing voice the day of the week and month. “ Had you been 
where you should have been yesterday, young man,” replied the 
clergyman, * you would have known that it was God’s Sabbath ; 
and that this is Monday, the second day of the week* and twenty- 
first of the month.” 

“ And is this true V f said Hamish. 

“As true,” answered the surprised minister, “as that I yes- 
tertlay preached the word of God to this parish. — What ails you, 
young man ? — are you sick 1 — are you in your right mind ?” 

Hamish made no answer, only repeated to himself the first 
expression of the clergyman — “Had you been where you 
should have been yesterday;” and so saying, he let go the 
bridle, turned from the road, and descended the path towards 
the hut, with the look and pace of one who was going to 
execution. The minister looked after him with surprise ; but 
although he knew the inhabitant of the hovel, the character of 
Elspat had not invited him to open any communication with 
her, because she was generally reputed a Papist, or rather 
one indifferent to all religion, except some* superstitious ob- 
servances which had* been landed down from her parents. 
On Hamish the Reverend Mr/Tyrie had bestowed instruc- 
tions when he was occasionally thrown in his way, and if the 
seed fell among the brambles and thorns of a wild and un- 
cultivated disposition, it had not yet .been entirely checked or 
destroyed. There was something so ghastly in the present 
expression of the youth’s features, that the good man was 
tempted to go down, to the hovel, and inquire whether any dis- 
tress had befallen the inhabitants, in which his presence might 
be consoling? and hie ministry useful. Unhappily he did not 
persevere in this resolution, jrhich might have saved a # great 
%dsfortune, as he would have, probably become a mediator for 
the unfortunate young man j but a recollection of the wild 
vql. xa. 
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moods of such Highlanders as had been educated after the old 
fashion of* the country, prevented his interesting himself in the 
widow and son of the far-dreaded robtler, MacTavish Mhor ; 
and. he thus missed an opportunity, which he afterwards sorely 
repented, of doing much good. 

When Hamish MacTavish entered his mother’s hut, it was 
only to throw himself on the bed he had left, and exclaiming, 
“ Undone, undone to give vent, in cries of grief and anger, 
to his deep sense of the deceit which had been practised on 
him, and of the cruel predicament to which he was reduced. 

'Elspat was prepared for the first explosion of her son’s 
passion, and said to herself, “It ds but the mountain torrent, 
swelled by the thunder Bhower. < Let us sit and rest us by tbe 
bank ; for all its present tumult, the time will soon come 
when we may pass it dryshod.” She suffered his complaints 
and his reproaches, which were, even in the midst of his agony, 
respectful and affectionate, to die away without returning any 
answer; and when, at length, having exhausted all the ex- 
clamations of sorrow which his language, copious in. expressing 
the feelings of the heart, affords to the sufferer, he sunk into a 
gloomy silence, she suffered the interval to continue near an 
hour ere she approached her son's couch. 

“And now,” she said at length, with a voice in .which the 
authority of the mother was qualified by her tenderness, “ have 
you exhausted your idle sorrows, and are you able to place 
what you have gained against what you have lost? Is the 
false son of Dennid your brother, or the father of your tribe, 
that you weep because you cannot bind yourself to his belt, 
and become one of those who must do his bidding 1 Oodcbyou 
find in yonder distant country the lakes and the mountains 
that you leave behind you here? Can you hunt the deer of 
Breadalbane in the forests of America, or will the ocean afford 
you the silver-scaled salmon of the Awe? Consider, than, 
what is your loss, and, like a wise man, set it against what you 
have won.” 

“I have lost all, mother,” replied Hamish, “since I have 
broken my word, and lost my honour. I might tell my tale, 
but who, oh, who would believe me?” The unfortunate young 
man ^ain clasped his hands together, and pressing them to his 
forehead,hid Ins &ce upon the bed. '' 

Eispat was now really alarmec^ and perhaps wished the total 
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deceit had been left unattempted. She had no hope or refuge* 
saving in the eloquence of p&rsuaSion, of which she possessed 
no small share, though her total* ignorance of the world, as it 
actually existed, Gendered its energy unavailing. She urged 
her son, by # every tender epithet which a parent could bestow, 
to take care for his own safety. 

“ Leave me,”- she said, “ to baffle your pursuers. I will save 
your life — I will save your honour — I will tell them that my 
fair-haired Hamish fell from the Oorrie dhu (black precipice) 
into the gulf, of which human eye never beheld the bottom. 
I will tell them this, and I will fling your plaid on the thorns 
which grow to the brink of the precipice, that they may believe 
nqy words. They will believe, und they will return? to the Dun 
of the double-crest ; for though the Saxon drum can call «the 
living to die, it cannot recall the dead to their slavish standard. 
Then will we travel together far northward to the salt lakes of 
Kift tail, and place glens and mountains betwixt us and the sons 
of Dermid. We will visit the shores of the dark lake, and my 
kinsmen— «(for was not my mother of the children of Kenneth, 
and will they not remember us with the old love?) — my kins- 
men will receive ns with the affection of the olden time, which 
lives in those distant glens, where the Gael still dwell in their 
nobleness, unmingled with the churl Saxons, or with the base 
brood that are their tools and their slaves.” 

The energy of the language, somewhat allied to hyperbole, 
even in its most ordinary expressions, now seemed •almost too 
weak to afford Elspat the means* of bringing out the splendid 
picture which she presented to her son of the tand in which she 
proposed to him to take refuge. Yet the colours were few with 
which she could paint her Highland paradise. “ The hills,” 
she said, “were higher and more magnificent than those of 
Breadalbane — Ben Cruachan was but a dwarf to Skooroora. 
The lakes were broader and larger, and abounded not only with 
fish, but with the enchanted and amphibious animal which 
gives oil to the lamp.* The deer were larger and more numer- 
ous — the white-tusked boar, the chase of which the brave loved 
best, was yet to be roused* in those western solitudes — the men 
were nobler, •wiser, and stronger, than the degenerate brood 
who lived under the Saxon banner, 4?he daughters of the^land 
Were beautiful, with blue eyes and fair hair, and bosoms of 

* The seals are considered by thf Highlander as enchanted princes.,, 
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mow, and out of these she would ehoose a wife for Hamish, of 
blameless descent, spotless fome/ fixed apd true affection, whp 
should be in their summer bofchy as a beam of the sun, and in 
their winter abode as the warmth of the needful fire. 

Such were the topics with which Elspat strove to soothe the 
despair of her son, and to determine him, if possible, to leave 
the fatal spot, on which he seemed resolved to linger. The 
style of her rhetoric was poetical, but in other respects re- 
sembled that which, like other fond mothers, Bhe had lavished 
on Hamish, while a child or a boy, in order to gain his consent 
to do something he had no mind to ; and she spoke louder, 
quicker, and more earnestly, in "proportion as sue began to 
despair of her words carrying conviction. * 

On the mind of Hamish her eloquence made tfb impression. 
He knew far better than she did the actual situation of the 
country, and was sensible, that, though it might be possible to 
hide himself as a fugitive among more distant mountains, thfcre 
was now no comer in the Highlands in which his father’s pro- 
fession could be practised, even if he had not adopted?- from the 
improved ideas of the time when he lived, the opinion, that the 
trade of the cateran was no longer the road to honour and dis- 
tinction. Her words were therefore poured iuto regardless ears, 
and she exhausted herself in vain in the attempt to* paint the 
regions of her mother’s kinsmen in such terms as might tempt 
Hamish to accompany her thither. She spoke for hours, but 
she spoke in* vain. She could extort no answer, save groans, 
and sighs, and ejaculations, expressing the extremity of despair. 

At length, starting on her feet, and changing the monotonous 
tone in which she had chanted, as it were, the praises 6f the 
province of refuge, into the* short, stem language of eager 
passion — “I am a fool,” she said, “to spend my words upon 
an idle, poor-spirited, unintelligent boy, who crouches like a 
hound to the lash. Wait here, and receive your taskmasters, 
and abide your chastisement at their hands ; but do not think 
your mother’s eyes will behold it. 1 could not see it and live. 
My eyes have looked often upon death, but never upon dis- 
honour. Farewell, Hamish t~*We never meet again” 

She dashed from the hut like a lapwing, and plrhaps for the 
moment actually entertairfed the. purpose which she expressed, 
ofpariing with her son for ever. A fearful sight she would 
have been that evening to any v$x © might have met her wan- 
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dering through the wilderness like a restless spirit, and speaking* 
to herself in language which Vill endure no translation. She 
rambled for hours, seeking rather than shunning the most 
dangerous paths. The precarious track through the morass, the 
jlizzy path along the edge of the jfrecipice, or by the banks of 
the gulfing river, were the roads which, far from avoiding, she 
sought with eagerness, and traversed with«reckless haste. But 
the courage arising from despair was the means of saving the 
life, which (though deliberate suicide was rarely practised in 
the Highlands) she was perhaps desirous of terminating. Her 
step on the verge of the precipice was firm as that of the wild 
goat. Her*eye, in that state* of excitation, was so keen as to 
discern, even amid darkness, the perils which noon would not 
have enabled*a stranger to avoid. • 

Elspat’a course was not directly forward, else she had soon 
been far from the bothy in which she had left her son. It was 
circuitous, for that hut was the centre to which her heartstrings 
were chained, and though she wandered around it, she felt it 
impossible to leave the vicinity. With the first beams of 
morning, she returned to the hut. A while she paused at the 
wattled door, as if ashamed that lingering fondness should have 
brought her back to the spot which she had left with the 
purpose oftnever returning; but there was yet more of fear and 
anxiety in her hesitation — of anxiety, lest her fair-haired son 
had suffered from the effects of her potion — of fear lest his 
enemies had come upon him in the night. She opetfted the door 
of the hut gently, and entered With noiseless step. Exhausted 
with his sorrow and apxiety, # and not entirely relieved perhaps 
from the influence of the powerful opiate, Hamish Baen again 
slept the stem sound sleep, by wfiicB the Indians are said to be 
overcome during the interval of their torments. His mother 
was scarcely sure that she actually discerned his form on the 
bed, scarce certain that her ear caught «the sound of his breath- 
ing, With a throbbing heart, Elspat went to the fireplace in 
the centre of the hut, where slumbered, covered with a piece of 
turf, the glimmering embers of the fire, never extinguished on a 
Scottish hqftrth until the indwellers leave the mansion for ever. 
;r m Feeble gJeishogh/** she said, as she lighted, by the help of 
a m&tch, a splinter of bog pine whiclf was to serve the place of 
Peddle; “weak greishogh, soon shalt thou be put out for 
'‘"'v' * Greishogh, § glomng ember. 
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aver, and may Heaven errant that the life of Elspat MacTavfrb 
have no longer duration thaA thifte !" # 

While she spoke she raised 4he blazing light towards the bed, 
on which still lay the prostrate limbs of her son, in a posture 
that left it doubtful whether he slept or swooned. < As she ad- 
vanced towards him, the light flashed upon his eyes— he started 
up in an instant, made a stride forward with his naked dirk in 
his hand, like a man armed to meet a mortal enemy, and eat* 
claimed, “ Stand off ! — on thy life, stand off !” 

“ It is the word and the action of my husband/’ answered 
Elspat ; “ and I know by his speech and his step the son of 
MacTavish Mhor.” * 

“ Mother, said Hamish, relapsing from his tone of desperate 
firmness into one of melancholy expostulation; “ oh, dearest 
mother, wherefore have you returned hither 1 ” * 

“ Ask why the bind comes back to the fawn,” said Elspat ; 
“ why the cat of the mountain returns to her lodge and her 
young. Know you, Hamish, that the heart of the mother only 
lives in the bosom of the child.” 

“ Then will it soon cease to throb,” Baid Hamish , 11 unless it 
can beat within a bosom that lies beneath the turf. — Mother, 
do not blame me ; if I weep, it is not for mybelf, but for you, 
for my sufferings will soon be over ; but yours — —Oh, who but 
Heaven shall set a boundary to them !” 

Elspat shuddered and stepped backward, but almost instantly 
resumed heitfirm and upright position, and her dauntless bearing. 

" I thought thou wert a man but even now,” die said, “ and 
thou art again a child. Hearken to me yqt, and let us leave this 
place together. Have I done thee wrong or injury ? if ft), yet 
do not avenge it so cruelly-*~See, Elspat MaeTavish, who never 
kneeled before even to a priest, falls prostrate before her sob, and 
craves his forgiveness. 1 * And at once she threw herself on her 
knees before the young man, seized on his hand, and kissing it 
a hundred times, repeated as often, in heart-breaking accents, 
the most earnest entreaties for forgiveness, H Pardon,** die 
exclaimed , u pardon, for the sake of your father’s ashes— pardon, 
for the sake of the pain with which I bore the^ th^ ome Vrith 
which l nurtured thee l— Hear it, Heaven, and be&old it, Earth 
— thj mother asks pardonfofher child, and she is refused P 
■It -imt ' in vain that Hamish endeavoured to stem fids fide 
passion,by assuring hfe mother^iritb the most solemn a&eve* 
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rations, that he forgave entirely the fatal deceit which she had* 
practised upon him. 

“ Empt> words,” she said ; “Jkile protestations, which are 
but used to hide the obduracy of your resentment. Would you 
have me brieve you, then leave the hut this instant, and retire 
from a country which every hour renders more dangerous — Do 
this, and I may think you have forgiven^ me — refuse it, and 
again I call on moon and stars, heaven and earth, to witness 
the unrelenting resentment with which you prosecute your 
mother for a fault, which, If it be one, arose out of love to you.” 

“ Mother,” said Hamish, “ on this subject you move me not. 
J will fly before no man. If Jlarcaldine should send every Gael 
t^at is under his banner, here, and in this place, .will I abide 
them ; and when you bid me fly, you may as well comn^and 
yonder mountain to be loosened from its foundations. Had I 
been sure of the road by which they are coming hither, I had 
spared them the pains of seeking me ; but I might go by the 
mountain, while they perchance came by the lake. Here I will 
abide my /ate ; nor is there in Scotland a voice of power enough 
to bid me stir from hence, and be obeyed.” 

“ Here, then, I also stay,” said Elspat, rising up and speaking 
with assumed composure. “ I have seen my husband’s death — 
my eyelid^ shall not grieve to look on the fall of my son. But 
MacTavish Mhor died as became the brave, with his good 
sword in his right hand ; my son will perish like the bullock 
that is driven to the shambles by the Saxon owner, who has 
bought him for a price.” 

w Mother,” said the unhappy young man, •“ you have taken 
my life; to that you "have alright, for you gave it ; but touch 
not my honour ! Jt came to m3 from a brave train of ances- 
tors, and should be sullied neither by man’s deed nor woman’s 
speech. What I shall do, perhaps I myself yet know not ; but 
tempt me no farther by reproachful ^ords ; you have already 
made wounds more than you can ever heal” 

u It is well, my son,” said Elspat, in reply. “ Expect neither 
farther complaint nor remonstrance from me ; but let us*be 
silent, and wait the chance which Heaven shall send us.” 

The sun arose on the next morning, and found , the bothy 
silent as the grave. The mother and son had arisen, and were 
engaged each in their separate task— Hamish in preparing and 
cleaning his arms with the gr^test accuracy, but with an air of 
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'deep dejection." Elspat, more restless in her agony, ef spirit, 
employed herself in making ready the food which the distress of 
yesterday had induced them both to dispense with <for an un- 
usual number of hours. She placed it on the board befdre her 
son so soon as it was prepared, with the words of a , Gaelic poet, 
“ Without daily food, the husbandman’s ploughshare stands still 
in the furrow ; wi%>ut daily food, the sword of the warrior is 
too heavy for his hand. Our bodies are our slaves, yet they 
must be fed if we would have their service. So spake, in 
ancient days, the Blind Bard to the warriors of Fion." 

The young man made no reply, but he fed on what, was 
placed before him, as if to gathen strength for the'seene which 
he was to undergo. When his,mother saw that he had eatpn 
what sufficed him, she again filled the fatal quaigh, and prof- 
fered it as the conclusion of the repast. But he started aside 
with a convulsive gesture, expressive at once of fear and abhor- 
rence. 

“ Nay, my son,” she said ; “ this time, surely, thou hast no 
cause of fear.” 

“Urge me not, mother," answered Hamish; “or put the 
leprous toad into a flagon, and I will drink; but from that 
accursed cup, and of that mind-destroying potion, never will I 
taste more I" 

“At your pleasure, my son," said Elspat, haughtily; and 
began, with much apparent assiduity, the various domestic tasks 
which had been interrupted during the preceding day. What- 
ever was at her heart, all anxiety seemed banished from her 
looks and demeaneur. It was but from an over-activity of bus ti- 
ling exertion that it might havS been 'perceived, by a dose 
observer, that her actions wetfs spurred by %ome internal cause 
of painfUl excitement; and such a spectator, too,, might. also 
have observed how often she broke off the snatches of songs or 
tunes which she hummed, apparently without knowing what she 
was doing, in order to cast a hasty glance from the doorof the 
hut. Whatever might be in the mind of Hamish, hie demean- 
, ouf was directly the reverse of that adopted by ids mother. 
Having finished the task of cleaning and preparin^ h^ tums, 
which ^ arranged within the hut, he tab himself* down before . 
the (Jack of the bothy, and watched the, opposite hill, like the 
fixedsentinelwho expects the approach ofan enemy. Noe* 
found .hire in- the sam§ unchanged posture, and it was an hour 
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attar that period, when his # mother, standing beside him, laid* 
l^er hand on his shoulder, and said, in a tone indifferent, as if 
she had been talking of some friendly visit, u When dost thou 
expect* them 9 ” 

, “ They cannot be here till the shadows fall long to the east- 
ward,” replied Hamish; “that is, even supposing the nearest 
party, commanded by Sergeant Allan Breach Cameron, has been 
commanded hither by express from Dumbarton, as it is most 
likely they will.” 

“ Then enter beneath your mother’s roof once more ; partake 
the last time of the food which she has prepared ; after this, let 
them come/and thou shalt me if thy mother is a useless en- 
cumbrance in the day of strife? Thy hand, practised as it is, 
cannot fire these arms so fast as I can load them ; nay, if it is 
necessary, *1 do not myself fear the flash or the report, and my 
aim has been held fatal.” 

*In the name of Heaven, mother, meddle not with this 
matter 1” said Hamish. “ Allan Breack is a wise man and a 
kind one, and comes of a good stem. It may be, he can promise 
for our officers, that they will touch me with no infamous 
punishment ; and if they offer me confinement in the dungeon, 
or death by the musket, to that I may not object.” 

“ Alas ! «and wilt thou trust to their word, my foolish child ? 
Remember the race of Dennid were ever fair and false, and no 
sooner shall they have gyves on thy hands, than they will strip 
thy shoulders for the scourge.” • 

“ Save your advice, mother,” j&id Hamish sternly ; “ for me, 
my mind is made up.” • 

Butf though he spoke thus, to g escape the almost persecuting 
urgency of his mother, Hamish wofild have found it, at that 
moment, impossible to say upon what course of conduct he had 
thus fixed. On one point alone he was determined, namely, to 
abide his destiny, be what it might, and mot to add to the breach 
of his word, of which he had been involuntarily Tendered guilty, 
by attempting to escape from punishment. This act ^ of self- 
devotion he conceived to be due to his own honour and that'of 
his countnmnen. Which of his comrades would in future be 
Ousted, if he*should M considered as having broken his word, 
and betrayed the" confidence .of his ^officers 1 and whom# but 
Hamish Baen MacTavish Would the Gafel accuse, for having veri- 
fied and confirmed the suspicions whiSh the Saxon general was 
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' well known to entertain against the good faith of the High- 
landers ? »He was, therefor^ berit "firmly ,to abide his fate. Bat 
whether his intention was to yield himself peaceably into the 
hands of the party who should come to apprehend him, or 
whether he purposed, by a ‘show of resistance, to provoke them 
to kill him on the spot, was a question which he could not him- 
self have answered.. His desire to see Barcaldine, and explain 
the cause of his absence at the appointed time, urged him to the 
one course ; his fear of the degrading punishment, and of his 
mother’s bitter upbraidings, strongly instigated the latter and 
the more dangerous purpose. He left it to chance to decide 
when the crisis should arrive ; nor did he tarry lorfg in expecta- 
tion of the catastrophe. • » 

Evening approached, the gigantic shadows of the mountains 
streamed in darkness towards the east, while their western 
peaks were still glowing with crimson and gold. The road which 
winds round Ben Cruachan was fully visible from the door of 
the bothy, when a party of five Highlan d soldiers, whose arms 
glanced in the sun, wheeled suddenly into sight from the most 
distant extremity where the highway is hidden behind the 
mountain. One of the party walked a little before the other 
four, who marched regularly and in files, according to the rules 
of military discipline. There was no dispute, from the firelocks 
which they carried, and the plaids and bonnets which they 
wore, that they were a party of Hamish’s regiment, under a 
non-commissioned officer ; and there could be as little doubt of 
the purpose of their appearance on the banks of Loch Awe. 

“ They come briskly forward,” said the widow of MacTavish 
Mhor, — “ I wonder how fast or how slow some of them will 
return again 1 But they are five, and it is too much odds for a 
fair field. Step back, within the hut, my son, and shoot from 
the loophole beside the door. Two you may bring down era 
they quit the h^gh-roaddor the footpath — there will remain but 
three; and your father, with my aid, has often stood against 
that number. 

Hamish Baen took the gun which his. mother offered, but did 
not stir from the door of the hut He wan soon visible to the 
pa%m the high-road, as was evident from their increasing their 
pace to a rim ; the files,* however, still keeping together, like 
coupled greyhounds, and advancing with great rapidity. In tor 
leas tone than would, have bee$ accomplished by mm -less so- 
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customed to the mountains, they had left the high-road, tra- 
versed the narrow path, and’ dpprohched within pistol-shot of 
die bothy, at the door of which stood Hamish, fixed like a statue 
of stonfe, with his firelock in his hand, while his mother, placed 
behind him,, and almost driven to frftnzy by the violence of her 
passions, reproached him in the strongest terms which despair 
could invent, for his want of resolution and; faintness of heart. 
Her words increased the bitter gall which was arising in the 
young man’s own spirit, as he observed the unfriendly speed 
with which his late comrades were eagerly making towards him, 
Like hounds towards the stag when he is at bay. The untamed 
and angry paSsions which he inherited from father and mother, 
were awakened by the supposed«hostiIity of those who pursued 
him ; and the restraint under which these passions had been 
hitherto held by his sober judgment, began gradually to give 
way. The sergeant now called to him, “ Hamish Baen Mac- 
TaVish, lay down your arms, and surrender.” 

“ Do you stand, Allan Breack Oameron, and command your 
men to stand, or it will be the worse for us all.” 

“ Halt, men 1” — said the sergeant,, but continuing himself to 
advance. “ Hamish, think what you do, and give up your gun ; 
you may spill blood, but you cannot escape punishment.” 

“ The scourge — the scourge I — My son, beware the scourge 
whispered his mother. 

" Take heed, Allan Breack,” said Hamish. “ I would not 
hurt you willingly, — but I will not be taken unless you can 
assure me against the Saxon lash.” 

“Fool!” answered Oameron, “you know I cannot; yet I 
will do fell I can. I will say T met you on your return, and the 
punishment will be light — But give up your musket — Come on, 
men.” 

, Instantly he rushed forward, extending his arm as if to push 
aside the young man’s levelled firelock, Elspat exclaimed, 
“Now, spare not your father’s blood to defend your father’s 
hearth !” Hamish fired his piece, and Oameron dropped dead. 
*rrAll these things happened, it might be said, in the same 
moment of time. The seldiers rushed forward and seized 
garnish, who, Seeming petrified with what he had done, offered 
not the least resistance. Not so his mother ; who, seeing jbhe 
men about to put handcuffs on her son, threw herself on the 
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soldiers with such fury, that it Required two of them to hold 
her, whild the rest secured the prisoner. , 

“ Are you not an accursed creature/* said one of* the men to 
Hamish, “ to have slain your best friend, who was contriving, 
during the whole march, how he could find some way of getting 
you off without punishment for your desertion V* 

“Do you hear that, mother? 11 said Hamish, turning himself* 
as much towards her as his bonds would permit-— but the mother 
heal'd nothing, and saw nothing. She had fainted oni/he floor 
of her hut. Without waiting for her recovery, the party almost 
immediately began their homeward march towards Dumbarton, 
leading fdong with them theii prisoner. They thought it 
necessary, however, to stay for a little space at the village of 
D&mally, from which they despatched a party of the inhabitants 
to bring away the body of their unfortunate leader, ’while they 
themselves repaired to a magistrate to state what had happened, 
and require his instructions as to the farther course to be 
pursued. The crime being of a military character, they were 
instructed to march the prisoner to Dumbarton without delay. 

The swoon of the mother of Hamish lasted for a length of 
time ; the longer perhaps that her constitution, strong as it was, t 
must have been much exhausted by her previous agitation of 
three days’ endurance. She was roused from he? stupor at 
length by female voices, which cried the coronach, or lament for 
the dead, with clapping of hands and loud exclamations ; while 
the melancholy note of a lament, appropriate to the dan 
Cameron, played on the bagpipe, was heard from time to time. 

Elspat started up like one awakened from the dead, and 
Without any accurate recollecjfon of the scene which had passed 
before her eyes. There Vere females in* the hut Who were 
swathing the corpse in its bloody plaid before carrying it from 
the fatal spot “ Women,” die said, starting up and interrupt- 
ing their chant< at once and their labour— “ Tell me, Women, 
why sing you the dirge of MacDhonuil Dhu in the houseof 
M&cTavish Mhor V* 

“She-wolf, be silent with thine ill-omened yell/* answered 
one /of the females, a relation of the deceased, u apd let us do 
mir duty to our beloved kinsman ! There shalf nevfe be eiao* 
naofa fried, Or dirge placed, for. thee or thy bloody wolf-bunt* 
The mvens shall eat him frota the gibbet, and the foxes dhd 
1 '' ♦ Wo&brood, &*. wolf-cub. -A ’ '‘’.v’"’ \*> 
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wild-cats shall tear thy corpse upon the hill. Cursed be he 
that would sain your tynes, or ftdd £ stone to your cairn 1” 

" Daughter of a foolish mother,”* answered the widow of Mac- 
Tavish *Mhor, “know that the gibbet with which you threaten 
u§, is no portion of our inheritance. *For thirty years the Black 
Tree of*the Law, whose apples are dead men’s bodies, hungered 
after the beloved husband of my heart ; but he died like a brave 
man, with the sword in his hand, and defrauded it of its hopes 
and its fruit.” 

“ So shall it not be with* thy child, bloody sorceress,” replied 
the female mourner, whose passions were as violent as those of 
Elspat herself. “ The ravens shall tear his fair hair to line their 
nests, before the sun sinks beneath the Treshomish islands.” 

These words recalled to Elspat’s mind the whole history* of 
the last three dreadful days. At first, she stood fixed as if the 
extremity of distress had converted her into stone; but in a 
miiftite, the pride and violence of her temper, outbraved as she 
thought herself on her own threshold, enabled her to reply — 
“ Yes, insulting hag, my fair-haired boy may die, but it will not 
be with a white hand — it has been dyed in the blood of his 
enemy, in the best blood of a Cameron — remember that; and 
when you lay your dead in his grave, let it be his best epitaph, 
that he was killed by Hamish Baen for essaying to lay hands 
on the son of MacTavish Mhor on his own threshold. Farewell 
— the shame of defeat, loss, and slaughter, remain with the clan 
that has endured it.” 

The relative of the slaughtered Cameron raised her voice in 
reply; but Elspat, disgainin^ to continue the objurgation, or 
perhaps feeling her grief likely to overmaster her power of ex- 
pressing her resentment, had left tfie hut, and was walking forth 
in the bright moonshine. 

The females who were arranging the corpse of the slaughtered 
man hurried from their melancholy labour to look after her tall 
figure as it glided away among the cliffs. “ I am glad she is 
gone/ 1 said one of the younger persons who assisted. “ I would 
as soon dress a corpse when the great Fiend himself— God sain 
tts — stood yisibly before ns, as when Elspat of the Tree is 
amongst us. — &y — ay, oven overmuch intercourse hath she had 
with the Enemy in her day.” * 
mt Silly woman,” answered the female wno nad maintained tne 
dialogue with the departed Elspat, “ thin&st thou that there is 
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a worse fiend on earth, or beneath it, than the pride and jfury of 
an offendted woman, like yonder bloody-minded hag? Know 
that blood has been as familiar to her as the dew to the mountain 
daisy. Many and many a brave man has she caused to breathe 
their last for little wrong 'they had done to her ot hers. But 
her hough-sinews are cut, now that her wolf-burd must, like°a 
murderer as he is, make a murderer’s end.” 

Whilst the women thus discoursed together, as they watched 
the corpse of Allan Breack Cameron, the unhappy cause of his 
death pursued her lonely way across the mountain. While she 
remained within sight of the bothy, she put.a strong constraint 
on herself, that by no alteration- of pace or gesture, she might 
afford to her enemies the triumph of calculating the excess, of 
her mental agitation, nay, despair. She stalked, therefore, 
with a slow rather than a swift step, and, holding ‘herself up- 
right, seemed at once to endure with firmness that woe which 
was passed, and bid defiance to that which was about to c6me. 
But when she was beyond the sight of those who remained in the 
hut, she could no longer suppress the extremity of her agitation. 
Drawing her mantle wildly round her, she stopped at the first 
knoll, and climbing to its summit, extended her arms up to the 
bright moon, as if accusing heaven and earth for her misfortunes, 
and uttered scream on scream, like those of an eagle whose nest 
has been plundered of her brood. Awhile she vented her grief 
in these inarticulate cries, then rushed on her way with a hasty 
and unequal step, in the vain hope of overtaking the party which 
was conveying her son a prisoner to Dumbarton. But her 
strength, superhuman as it seemed, failed her in the trial, nor 
was. it possible for her, with her utmost efforts, to accomplish 
her purpose. 

Yet she pressed onward, with all the speed which her ex- 
hausted frame could exert. When food became indispensable, 
die entered the first cottage : — “ Give me to eat,” she said ; “ I 
am the widow of MacTavish Mhor — I am the mother of HamSsh 
MacTavish Baen, — give me to eat, that I may once more see 
my feir-haired son.” Her demand was never refused, though 
granted in many cases with a kind of struggle between com- 
passion and aversion in some of those to whom sh£ applied, which 
wa% in others qualified *by fear. The share she had had in 
occasioning the death of Allan Breack Cameron, which must pro- 
bably involve that of her own t son, was not accurately 'known • 
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but, from a knowledge of her violent passions and former habits 
of life, no one doubted. that in ‘one way or other she- had been 
the cause ofithe catastrophe ; and Hamish Baen was considered, 
in the ‘slaughter which he had committed, rather as the in- 
strument thep as the accomplice of his mother. 

This .general opinion of his countrymen was of little service 
to the unfortunate Hamish. As his captain, Green Colin, un- 
derstood the manners and habits of his country, he had no diffi- 
culty in collecting from Hamish the particulars accompanying 
his supposed desertion, and* the subsequent death of the non- 
commissioned officer. He felt the utmost compassion for a youth 
who had thu£ fallen a victim to the extravagant and fatal fond- 
ness of a parent. But he had no excuse to plead Which could 
rescue his unhappy recruit from the doom, which military dis- 
cipline and -the award of a court-martial denounced against him 
for the crime he had committed. 

Nb time had been lost in their proceedings, and as little was 

interposed betwixt sentence and execution. General had 

determined «to make a severe example of the first deserter who 
should fall into his power, and here was* one who had defended 
himself by main force, and had slain in the affray the officer 
sent to take him into custody. A fitter subject for punishment 
could not have occurred, and Hamish was sentenced to imme- 
diate execution. All which the interference of his captain in 
his favour could procure, was that he should die a soldier’s 
death ; for there had been a purpose of executing hinf upon the 
gibbet. * 

The worthy clergymag of Glenorquhy chanced to be at Dum- 
barton, in attendance upon some church courts, at the time of 
this catastrophe. Be visited his unfortunate parishioner in his 
dungeon, found him ignorant indeed, but not obstinate, and the 
answers which he received from him, when conversing on re- 
ligious topics, were such as induced him doubly to regret that a 
minA naturally pure and noble should have remained unhappily 
so wild and uncultivated. 

When he ascertained the real character and disposition of the 
young man, the worthy pastor made deep and painful reflections 
on his own sVjffiess and* timidity, which, arising out of the evil 
fame that attached to the lineage of H&nish, had restrained him 
from charitably endeavouring to bring this strayed sheep within 
the great fold. While the gooiminister blamed his cowardice 
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in times past, which had deterred | him from risking his person, 
to save, perhaps, an immortal soul, he resolved no longer to be 
governed by such timid counsels, but to endeavour^ by applica- 
tion to his officers, to obtain a reprieve, at least, if not a pardon, 
for the criminal, in whom he felt so unusually pterested, at 
once from His docility of temper and his generosity of disposition 

Accordingly, the* divine sought out Captain Campbell at the 
barracks within the garrison. There was a gloomy melancholy 
on the brow of Green Colin, which was not lessened* but in-, 
creased, when the clergyman stated his name, quality, and errand. 

“ You cannot tell me better of the young, man than I am dis- 
posed to believe,” answered the Highland officer ; “you can* 
not ask me to do more in his« behalf than I am of myself in- 
clined, and have already endeavoured to do. But it is aQ in 

vain. General is half a Lowlander, half an Englishman. 

He has no idea of the high and enthusiastic character which, 
in these mountains, often brings exalted virtues in contact with 
great crimes, which, however, are less offences of the heart than 
errors of the understanding. I have gone so far as # to tell him, 
that, in this young man, he was putting to death the best and 
the bravest of my company, where all, or almost all, are good 
and brave. I explained to him by what strange delusion the 
culprit’s apparent desertion was occasioned, and how little his 
heart was accessory to the crime which his hand unhappily com- 
mitted. His answer was, 4 These are Highland visions, Captain 
Campbell,^ as unsatisfactory and vain as those of the second 
sight. An act of gross desertion may, in any case, be palliated 
under the plea* of intoxication ; the murder of an officer may 
be as easily coloured over with that* of temporary insanity. 
The example must be made ; and if it has fallen on a man 
otherwise a good recruit, it will have the greater effe^.’— Such 
being the general’s unalterable purpose,” continued Captain 
Campbell, with a sigh, “be it your, care* reverend sir, that 
your penitent prepare, by break of day to-morrow, for that great 
change which we shall all one day be subjected to/* 

“And for which,” said the clergyman, “may God prepare us 
all as I in my duty will not be wanting to this poor youth.” 

Next morning, as the very earliest beams of sunrise saluted 
the grey towers which Crown the summit of that singular and 
tremendous rock, the soldiersofthe new Highland regiment, 
appeared op the parade, within the Castle of Dumbarton, and 
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having Men into order, began to move downward by steep stair- 
oases and narrow passages ‘towards the external barrier-gate, 
tfhich is at the very t)ottom of the rook. The wild wailings 
of the pibroch were heard at times, interchanged with the 
drums and fifes which beat the Dead March. 

* The unhappy criminal’s fate did not, at first, excite that 
genera! sympathy in the regiment which would probably have 
arisen had he befen executed for desertion alone. The slaughter 
of the unfortunate Allan Breack had given a different colour 
to Hamish’s offence ; for „the deceased was much beloved, and 
besides belonged to a numerous and powerful clan, of whom 
there were many in the ranks. The unfortunate criminal, on 
the contrary, was little known to, and scarcely connected with, 
any of his regimental companions. His father had been, ind&d, 
distinguished for his strength and manhood, but he was of a 
broken clam, as those names were called who had no chief to 
lead them to battle. 

It would almost have been impossible, in another case, to 
have turn^l out of the ranks of the regiment the party neces- 
sary for execution of the sentence; but the six individuals 
selected for that purpose were friends of the deceased, descended, 
like him, from the race of MacDhonuil Dhu ; and while they 
prepared for the dismal task which their duty imposed, it was 
not without a stem feeling of gratified revenge. The leading 
company of the regiment began now to defile from the barrier- 
gate, and was followed by the others, each successively moving 
and halting according to the orders of the Adjutant, so as to 
form three sides of an oblong square, with *fche ranks faced 
inward* The fourth, or blank side of the square, was closed 
up by the huge and lofty precipice dh which the Castle rises. 
About the centre of the procession, bare-headed, disarmed, 
and with his hands bound, came the unfortunate victim of 
military law. He was deadly pale, but* his step was firm and 
his eye as bright as ever. The clergyman walked by his side — 
the coffin, which was to receive his mortal remains, was borne 
before him. The looks of his comrades were still, composed, and 
solemn. They felt" for the youth, whose handsome form, and 
manly yet submissive deportment, had, as soon as he was die* 
tinctly visible to them, softened the hearts of many, even of seme 
who had been actuated by vindictive feelings. 

The coffin destined for the y$t living body of Hamish Baen 
VOL. XiX. 2 0 
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was placed at the bottom of the hollow square, about two 
yards distant from the foot of ’the precipice, which rises in 
that place as steep as a stone wall to tke height of three or 
four hundred feet Thither the prisoner was also led, the 
clergyman still continuing Iby his side, pouring fo$h exhorta- 
tions of courage and consolation, to which the youth appeared 
to listen with respectful devotion/ With slow and, it seemed, 
almost unwilling steps, the firing party entered the square, and 
were drawn up facing the prisoner, about ten yards ^distant 
The clergyman was now about to retire — “ Think, my son,*? he 
said, “on what I have told you, and let your, hope be rested on 
the anchor which I have given* You will then' 1 exchange a 
short and miserable existence bare for a life in which you wjll 
experience neither sorrow nor pain, — Is there aught else which 
you can intrust to me to execute for you ?” • 

The youth looked at his sleeve-buttons. They were of gold, 
booty perhaps which his father had taken from some English 
officer during the civil wars. The clergyman disengaged them 
from his sleeves. 

“ My mother !” he said with some effort, “give them, to my 
poor mother ! — See her, good father, and teach* her what she 
should think of all this. Tell her Hamish Baen is more glad 
to die than ever he was to rest after the longest day's hunting. 
Farewell, sir — Farewell ! ” 

The good man could scarce retire from the fatal spot. An 
officer afforded him the support of his arm. At his last look 
towards Hamish, he beheld him alive and kneeling on the 
coffin j the few that were around him had all withdrawn. The 
fatal word was given, the rock rung sharp to the sound* of the 
discharge, and Hamish, falling forward with a groan, died, it 
may be supposed, without almost a sense of the passing agony. 

Ten or twelve of his own company then came forward, and 
laid with solemn reverence the remains of their comrade in the 
coffin, while the dead march was again struck up, and the several 
companies, marching in single files; passed the coffin one by one, 
in order that all might receive from the awful spectacle, the 
warning which it was peculiarly intended td affonL The regi- 
ment was then marched off the ground, and the 

anci&nt cliff, their music, as usual on such occasions, Striking 
lively strains, as if sorrow, or even deep thought, should as short 
a while as possible bn the tenant of the soldier's bosom. * 
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At the same time the smay party, which we before mentioned, 
Ipre the bier of the ill-fated Hamish to his humble £rave, in a 
comer of *the churchyard of Dumbarton, usually assigned to 
criminals. Here, among the dust of the guilty, lies a youth, 
yhose name, had he survived the ruin of the fatal events by 
which he was hurried into crime, might have adorned the annals 
of the brave. 

The minister of Glenorquhy left Dumbarton Immediately 
after he had witnessed the last scene of this melancholy cata- 
strophe. His reason acquiesced in the justice of the sentence, 
which required blood for blood, and he acknowledged that the 
vindictive Character of his countrymen required to be power- 
fully restrained by the strong curb of social law. ‘But still he 
mourned ovdr the individual victim. Who may arraign *the 
bolt of Heaven when it bursts among the sons of the forest ; 
yet who can refrain from mourning, when it selects for the 
object of its blighting aim the fair stem of a young oak, that 
promised to be the pride of the dell in which it flourished? 
Musing on these melancholy events, noon found him engaged 
in the mountain passes, by which he was to return to his still 
distant home. 

Confident in his knowledge of the countiy, the clergyman had 
left the nmin road, to seek one of those shorter paths, which 
are only used by pedestrians, or by men, like the minister, 
mounted on the small, but sure-footod, hardy, and sagacious 
horses of the country. The place which he no$ traversed 
was in ‘itself gloomy and desolate, and tradition had added to 
it the terror of superstition, Iff affirming it wSs haunted by an 
evil spirit, termed Cloght-dearg, tfyat is, Redmantle, who at all 
times, but especially at noon and &t midnight, traversed the 
glen, in enmity both to man and the inferior creation, did such 
evil as her power was permitted to extend to, and afflicted with 
ghastly terrors those whom she had tibt license otherwise to 
hurt. 

The minister of Qlenorquhy had set his face in opposition 
to many of these superstitions, which he justly thought were 
derived froxp the dark ageS*of Popery, perhaps even from those 
of Paganism, # and unfit to be entertained or believed by the 
OhristiSns of an enlightened age. Sflme of his more attached 
parishioners considered him as too rash in opposing the ancient 
faith of their fathers; and though they* honoured the .moral 
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intrepidity "of their pastor, they eould not avoid entertaining 
and expressing fears that he would one d^y fall a victim to his 
temerity, and be tom to pieces in the glen of the Cleght-dearg* 
or some of those other haunted wilds, which he appeared leather 
to have a pride and pleasure in traversing alone, qp the days 
and hours when the wicked spirits were supposed to have especial 
power over man andtbeast. 

These legends came across the mind of the clergyman ; and, 
solitary as ne was, a melancholy smile shaded his cheek, as he 
thought of the inconsistency of human nature, and reflected 
how many brave men, whom the yell of t&e pibroch would 
have sent headlong against fixed bayonets, as the wild bull 
rushes on his enemy, might have yet feared to encounter those 
vistonary terrors, which he himself, a man of peace; and in ordi- 
nary perils no way remarkable for the firmness of his nerves, was 
now risking without hesitation. 

As he looked around the scene of desolation, he could Hot 
but acknowledge, in his own mind, that it was not ill chosen 
for the haunt of those spirits, which are said to delight in soli- 
tude and desolation. The glen was so steep and narrow, that 
there was but just room for the meridian sun to dart a few 
scattered rays upon the gloomy and precarious stream which 
stole through its recesses, for the most part in silence, but 
occasionally murmuring sullenly against the rocks and large 
stones, which seemed determined to bar its farther progress. 
In winter, br in the rainy season, this small stream was a foam- 
ing torrent of the most formidable magnitude, and it was at 
such periods that it had tom open ang laid bare the broad- 
faced and huge fragments of rock, which at the season which 
we speak, hid its course frofn tie eye, and seemed disposed totally 
to interrupt its course. “ Undoubtedly,” thought the dergyman, 
“this mountain rivulet, suddenly swelled by a waterspout, or 
thunder-storm, has oftembeen the cause of those accidents, which, 
happening in the glen called by her name, have been ascribed 
to the agency of the Cloght-dearg,” 

Just as this idea crossed his mind, he heard a female voice 
exclaim in a wild and thrilling accent, “ Michael Tyrie— 
Michael Tyrie t ” He looked round in <a*tonishih6nt, and not 
without some fear. It &emed .for an instant, as if the Evil 
Being, whose existence he had disowned, was about to appear 
for the punishment of. his incredulity. This alarm did not hold 
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him more than an instant ; nor did it prevent his replying in a* 
firm voice, “ Who calls — and where are you ?” • 

“ One who journeys in wretchedness, between life and death/' 
answered the voice ; and the speaker, a tall female, appeared 
from, among the fragments of roclcs which had concealed her 
from view. 

As she approached more closely, her mantle of bright tartan, 
in which the red colour much predominated, her stature, the 
long stride with which she advanced, and the written features 
and wild eyes which Were visible from under her curch, would 
have made her no* inadequate representative of the spirit which 
gave name fo the valley. But Mr, Tyrie instantly knew her as 
the Woman of the Tree, the widow of MacTavish Mhor, the now 
childless mother of Hamish Baen. I am not sure whether the 
minister would not have endured the visitation of the Ologht- 
dearg herself, rather than the shock of Elspat’s presence, consider- 
ing her crime and her misery. He drew up his horse instinctively, 
and stood endeavouring to collect his ideas, while a few paces 
brought her up to his horse’s head. 

* Michael Tyrie/’ said she, “the foolish women of the 
Olachan* hold thee as a god — be one to me, and say that my 
son lives. Say this, and I too will be of thy worship — I will 
bend my knees on the seventh day in thy house of worship, and 
thy God shall be my God." 

“ Unhappy woman,” replied the clergyman, “ man forms not 
pactions with his Maker as with a creature of clay like himself. 
Thinkest thou to chaffer with Him, who formed the earth, and 
spread out the heaven^, or that thou canst offel aught of homage 
or detotion that can be worth acceptance in his eyes? He 
hath asked obedience, not sacrifice', patience under the trials 
with which he afflicts us, instead of vain bribes, such as man 
offers to his chahgeful brother of clay, that he may be moved 
from his purpose." 

“ Be silent, priest ! " answered the desperate woman ; “ speak 
not to me the words of thy white book. Elspat’s kindred were 
of those who crossed themselves and knelt When the sacring 
bell was wpg ; and she knows that atonement can be made on 
the altar for Meeds done in the field. Elspat had once flocks 
and herds, goats upon the cliffs, and tattle in the strath. * She 
#bre gold around her neck and on her hair — thick twists as 
# t.*, The village? literally the stones. 
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those worn by the heroes of old. All these would she have 
resigned to the priest — all' these; and if he wished for the 
ornaments of a gentle lady, t or the spohan of a high chief, 
though they had been great as MacAllum More himself/ Mac- 
Tavish Mhor would have procured them if Elspat had pro- 
mised them. Elspat is now poor, and has nothing to'give.^ But 
the Black Abbot of Jnchaffray would have bidden her scourge 
her shoulders, and macerate her feet by pilgrimage, and he 
would have 'granted his pardon to her when he saw that her 
blood had flowed, and that her flesh had been torn. These 
were the priests who had indeed power even with the most 
powerful — they threatened the great men of the earth with the 
word of their mouth, the. sentence of their book, the blase of 
their torch, the sound of their sacring belL The onighty bent 
to their will, unloosed at the word of the priests those whom 
they had bound in their wrath, and set at liberty, unharmed, 
him whom they had sentenced to death, and for whose bloed 
they had thirsted. These were a powerful race, and might 
well ask the .poor to kneel, since their power could hpmble the 
proud. But you 1 — against whom are ye strong, but against 
women who have been guilty of folly, and men who never wore 
sword ? The priests of old were like the winter torrent which 
fills this hollow valley, and rolls these massive rocks against 
each other as easily as the boy plays with the ball which he 
casts before him — But you I you do but resemble the summer-' 
stricken stream, which is turned aside by the rushes, and 
stemmed by a bush of sedges-*- Woe worth you, for there is no 
help in you l ” / 

The clergyman was at no loss *to conSeive that Ehgwfc had 
lost the Roman Catholic faith* without gaining any other, and 
that she still retained a vague and conftised idea of the com- 
position with the priesthood, by confession, alms, and penance, 
and of their extensive power, which, according to h& notion, 
was adequate, if duly propitiated, even to efl&ting herson’s 
safety. Compassionating her situation, and allowing her 
errors and ignorance, he answered her with mildness. 

“Alas, unhappy woman! Would* to God I could convince 
thee as easily where thou oughtest to seek, and art sWe to find, 
consjlaUbn, as I can assure you, with a single word, that were 
Rome and all her priesthood once more in the plenitude of their 
power, they could uo% for latgpsse or penance, afford /to % 
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rniseiy an atom of aid or comfort. — Elspat MacTavish, I* grievtf 
to tell you the news.” 

“I know them witfiout thy speech,” said the unhappy woman 
— •" My son is doomed to die.” 

“ EkpatJ' resumed the clergyman, “ he was doomed, and the 
Sentence has been executed.” The hapless mother threw her 
eyes up to heaven, and uttered a shriek so 9 unlike the voice of a 
human being, that the eagle which soared in middle air answered 
it as she would have done the call of her mate. 

“ It is impossible 1 ” She exclaimed, “ it is impossible ! Men 
do not condemn ^pd kill on the same day ! Thou art deceiving 
me. — The people call thee holy — hast thou the heart to tell a 
Djother she has murdered her only child 1 ” 

“ God knows,” said the priest, the tears falling fast from his 
eyes, “that, were it in my power, I would gladly tell better 
tidings — but these which I bear are as certain as they are fatal 
—•My own ears heard the death-shot, my own eyes beheld thy 
son's death — thy son's funeral — My tongue bears witness to what 
my ears heard and my eyes saw.” 

The wretched female clasped her hands close together, and 
held them up towards heaven like a sibyl announcing war and 
desolation; while, in impotent yet frightful rage, she poured 
forth a tide of the deepest imprecations,— “ Base Saxon churl l” 
she exclaimed, “ vile hypocritical juggler ! May the eyes that 
looked tamely on the death of my fair-haired boy be melted in 
their sockets with ceaseless tears, shed for those that are near est 
and most dear to thee ! Maythe ears that heard his death- 
kadi be dead hereafter to all other sounds save the screech of 
the raven, and the hissing of the adder ! May the tongue that 
tells me of his death, and of mf own crime, be withered in tby 
mouth — or, better, when thou wouldst pray with thy people, 
may the Evil One guide it, and give voice to blasphemies instead 
of blessings, until men shall fly in terror from thy presence, and 
the thunder of heaven be launched against thy head, and stop for 
ever thy cursing and accursed voice ! — Begone, with this malison ! 
Elspat will never, never again bestow so many words upon living 
mau. 1 ’ • 

She kept her word. From that day the world was to her a 
wilderness, in which she remained/’ without thought, oyw, or 
interest, absorbed in her own grief — indifferent to everything 
else, • • , 
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* With her mode of life, or rather of existence, the reader is 
already as far acquainted as v I have the power of making hum 
Of her death, I can tell him pothing. It is supposed td have 
happened several years after she had attracted the attention of 
my excellent friend Mrs. Bethune Baliol. Her l^enevolence^ 
which was never satisfied with dropping a sentimental tear 
when there was roojn for the operation of effective charity, 
induced her to make various attempts to alleviate the condition 
of this most' wretched woman. But all her exertions .could only 
render Elspat’s means of subsistence less precarious — a circum- 
stance which, though generally interesting pven to the most 
wretched outcasts, seemed to her a matter of total difference. 
Every attempt to place any person in her hut to take charge pf 
her cniscarried, through the extreme resentment with which she 
regarded all intrusion on. her solitude, or by the timidity of those 
who had been pitched upon to be inmates with the terrible 
Woman of the Tree. At length, when Elspat became totally 
unable (in appearance at least) to turn herself on the wretched 
settle which served her for a couch, the humanity of Mr. Tyne’s 
successor sent two women to attend upon the last moments of 
the solitary, which could not, it was judged, be far distant, and 
to avert the possibility that she might periBh for want of assist- 
ance or food, before she sunk under the effects of extreme age, 
or mortal malady. 

It was on a November evening, that the two women, appointed 
for this melancholy purpose, arrived at the miserable cottage 
which we have already described. Its wretched inmate lay 
stretched upon tke bed, and seemed almost already a lifeless 
corpse, save for the wandering of the fierce dark eyes,<which 
rolled in their sockets in &m&nner terrible look upon, and 
seemed to watch, .with surprise and indignation, the motions of 
the strangers, as persons whose presence was alike unexpected 
and unwelcome. They* were frightened at her looks; but, 
assured in each other’s company, they kindled a fire, lighted a 
candle, prepared food, and made other arrangements for the 
discharge of the duty assigned them. 

The assistants agreed they should Aratch the beside of the 
rick pemon by turns ; but, about midnight, overcome by fatigue 
(for §*ey had walked for that morning), both of them fell fast 
When they awoke, which was not till after the interval 
of some hours, the hut 9 was empty and the patient gone, * They 
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rose in terror, and went to the door of the cottage, which was 
latched as it had bqsn at night/ They looked oift into the 
darkness, fend called upon their* charge by her name. The 
night-raven screamed from the old oak-tree ; the fox howled on 
the hill ; the hoarse waterfall replie& with its echoes ; but there 
was no human answer. The terrified women did not dare to make 
farther search till morning should appear 5 for the sudden dis- 
appearance of a creature so frail as Elspat, together with the 
wild tehor of her history, intimidated them from stirring from 
the hut. They remained, therefore, in dreadful terror, some- 
times thinking they heard her voice without, and at other times, 
that sounds of a different description were mingled with the 
mournful sigh of the night breeze or the dash of* the cascade. 
Sometimes, too, the latch rattled, as if some frail and impflfcent 
hand were in vain attempting to lift it, and ever and anon they 
expected the entrance of their terrible patient, animated by 
supernatural strength, and in the company, perhaps, of some 
being more dreadful than herself. Morning came at length. 
They sought brake, rock, and thicket, in vain. Two hours after 
daylight the minister himself appeared ; and, on the report of 
the watchers, caused the country to be alarmed, and a general 
and exact search to be made through the whole neighbourhood 
of the cottage, and the oak-tree. But it was all in vain. 
Elspat MacTavish was never found, whether dead or alive ; nor 
could there ever be traced the slightest circumstance to indicate 
her fate. 

The neighbourhood was divided concerning the cause of her 
disappearance. The predulous thought that the Evil Spirit, 
undef’whose influence she seemgd to have acted, had carried 
her away in the body ; and there fere many who are still un- 
willing, at untimely hours, to pass the oak-tree, beneath which, 
as they allege, she may still be seen seated according to her 
wont. Others less superstitious supposed that had it been 
possible to search the gulf of the Corrie Dhu, the profound 
depths of the lake, or the whelming eddies of the river, the 
remains of Elspat MacTavish might have been discovered ; as 
nothing wjs more naturad, considering her state of body and 
min<£ than flhat she should have fallen in by accident, or pre- 
cipitated herself intentionally into one or other of those plages of 
Jim destruction.- The clergyman entertained an opinion of his 
own. 'He thought that, impatient of the yatch which was placed 
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'over her, this unhappy woman’s instinct had taught her, as it 
directs various domestic anitaals; fo withdraw herself from the 
sight of her own race, that the death straggle might* take place 
in some secret den, where, in all probability, her mortal relics 
would never meet the eyes 6f mortals. This species of instinct- 
ive feeling seemed to him of a tenor with the whole cojirse of 
her unhappy life, and most likely to influence her, when it drew 
to a conclusion. 
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Note A, p. 27, — Foot-Pages, 

• 

See Madoo ffor this literal foot-gage's office and duties. Mr. Southey's 
notes inform us — “ The foot-hearer shall hold the feet of ^ie King in his 
la 1 ]?, from the time he reclines at the hoard till he goes to rest, and he ahull 
chafe them with a towel ; and during all that time shall watch thft no 
ham befalls the King. He shall eat of the same dish from which the 
King takes hlS food ; he shall light the first candle before the King.” Such 
are the instructions given for this part of royal ceremonial in the laws of 
Howell Dha. It may be added, that probably upon this Celtic custom was 
founded one of those absurd aud incredible representations which were pro- 
pagated at the time of the French Revolution, to stir up the peasants against 
theft feudal superiors. It was pretended that some feudal seigneurs asserted 
their right to kill and disembowel a peasant, in order to put their own feet 
within the expiring body, and so recover them from the chill. 


Note B, p. 84.— Welsh Bowmen. 

The Welsh were excellent bowmen ; but, under favour of Lord Lyttleton, 
they probably did not use the long bow, the formidable Weapon of the 
Normans, and afterwards of the English yeomen. That of the Welsh most 
likely rather resembled the bow of the cognate Celtic bribes of Ireland, and 
of the {fighlanders of Scotland. 14 was shorter than the Noman long bow, 
u$ being drawn to the breast, not to tb£ ear, more loosely strung, and the 
arrow having a heat? iron head; altogether, in short, a less effective 
weapon. It appears from the following anecdote that there was a difference 
between the Welsh arrow and those of the English. 

In 1122, Henry the II., marching into Powvs-Land to chastise Meredith 
ap Blethyn and certain rebels, in passing a defile was struck by an arrow 
on the breast Repelled by the excellence of his breastplate, the shaft fell 
to the ground. When the King felt the blow, and saw the shaft, he swore 
his usual oath, by the death k of our Lord, that the arrow came not from a 
Welsh but an English bow ; apd, influenced by this belief, hastily put an 
end to the wnr. # 

Note C, p. 99 . — Eudorojiawg Chains. 

Eudorohawg, or Gold Chains of the Welsh. These were the distinguished 
marks df rank and valour among the numerous tribes of Celtic extraction 
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Manlius, the Roman Champion, gained the name of Torqnatas, or he of the 
Chain, on account of an ornament of this* kind won, in single combat, from 
a gigantic GauL Aneurin, the Welsh bard, mentions, in his j>oem on the 
battle of Catterath, that no less than three hundred of the British who fell 
there had their necks wreathed with the Eudorchawg. This seems to infer 
that the chain was a badge of distinction, and valour perhaps, but not of 
royalty ; otherwise there would scarce have been so many kings present in 
one battle. This chain has been found accordingly in Ireland; and Wales, and 
sometimes, though moft rarely, in Scotland. Doubtless, it was of too 
precious materials not to be usually converted into money by the enemy 
into whose hands it fell. 


Note D, p. 146.— The Bahr-Geist. 

The idea of the Bahr-Geist was tak.m from a passage in the Memoirs < of 
Lady Fanshaw, which have 9ince been given to the public [by Sir H. 
Nicolas, Lond. 1829, 8vo], and received with deserved approbation. 

The original runs as follows. Lady Fanshaw, shifting among her friends 
in Ireland, like other sound loyalists of the period, tells her story thus : — 

w From thence we went to the Lady Honor O'Brien’s, a lady that wtot 
for a maid, but few believed it She was the youngest daughter of the 
Earl of Thomond. There we staid three nights — the first of which I was 
surprised at being laid in a chamber where, when about one o’clock* I 
heard a voice that awakened me. I drew the curtain, and in the casement 
of the window I saw, by the light of the moon, a woman leaning through 
the casement into the room, in white, with red hair and pale and ghastly 
complexion. She spoke loud, and in a tone I had never heard, thrice, ‘A 
horse ;* and then, with a sigh more like the wind than breath, she vanished, 
and to me her body looked more like a thick cloud than substance. I was 
so much frightened, that my hair stood on end, and my night-clothes fell 
off. I pulled and pinched your father, who never awoke during the dis- 
order I was in, but at last was much surprised to see me in this fright, and 
more so when I related the story and Bhowed him the window opened. 
Neither of us slept any more that night,; but he entertained me by telling 
me how much more these apparitions were common in this country than in 
England ; and we concluded the cause to be the great superstition of the 
Irish, and the want of that knowing faith which should defend them from 
the power of the Devil, which he exercises among them very much. About 
five o’clock the lady of the house came to see us, saying she had not 
been in bed all night, because a cousin O'Brien of hers, whose ancestors 
had owned that house, had desired her to stay with him in hip chamber, 
and that he died at two o’clock ; and she said, I wish you to nave bad no 
disturbance, for ’tis the custom of the place, that when any of the family 
are dying, the shape of a woman appears every night in the window until 
they be dead. This woman was many ages ago got with phild by the 
owner of this place, who murdered her in hisgarden, arid firing her into 
the river under the window ; put truly 1 thought not of it when I lodged 
you fibre, it being the best room in the house 1 We made little reply to 
her speech, but disposed ourselves to be gone suddenly/ 
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Noth E, p. 296.*-te8i«LiTY to Pun. 

* I 

Such an expression is said to have.begn used by Mandrin the celebrated 
smuggler, while in the act of being broken upon the wheel. This dreadful 
punishment consists in the executioner, with a bar of iron, breaking the 
shoulder-bonef, arms, thigh-bones, and legs of the criminal, taking his alter- 
nate sides. Tl^e punishment is concluded by a blow across the breast, 
called the coup d a grace , because it removes the sufferer from his agony. 
When Mandrin received the second blow over the left shoulder-bone, he 
laughed. # His confessor inquired the reason of demeanour s« unbecoming 
his situation. “I only laugh at my own folly, my father,*’ answered 
Mandrin, “who could suppose that sensibility of pain should continue 
after the nervous system had been completely deranged by the first blow." 
[“ Authentic Memoir of the remvkable Life and Burprising Exploits of 
Mandrin, Captain-General of the French Smugglers, etc., # Land. 1753," 
Mb. See Lockhart’s Life of Scotty vol. vi. p. 207.] 
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Note A, p. 34 6. —Sanctuary op Holyrood. 

The reader may be gratified with Hector Boece’s narrative of the original 
foundation of the famous Abbey of Holyrood, or the Holy Cross, as given 
in Bellenden's 'translation * 

“Eftir death of Alexander the first, his brothir David come out of Ing- 
land, and wes crownit at Scone, the yeir of God mcxxiv yeiris, and did 
gret justice, eftir his corination, in all partis of his realms. ‘He had na 
weris during the time of King Hary ; and wes so pietuous, that he sat 
daylie in judgment, to caus his pure commonis to have justice ; and causit 
the actionis of his noblis to be decidit be his othir jugis. He gart ilk juge 
redres the skaithis that come to the party be his wrang sentence ; throw 
quhilk, he decorit his realm with mony nobil actis, and ejeckit the venno- 
mus custome of riotus cheir, quhilk wes inducit afore be Inglismen, qdhen 
thay com with Queue Margaret ; for the samin wes noisum to al gud 
maneris, makand his pepil tender and effeminat. 

“In the fourt yeir of his regne, this nohill prince come r to visie the 
madin Castell of Edinburgh. At this time, all the houndis r ‘of Scotland 
were ful of woddis, lesouris, and mcdois ; for tlie countre wes more gevin 
to store of bestiall, than ony productioun of comis ; and about this castell 
was ane gret? forest, full of haris, hindis, toddis, and sicklike maner of 
beistis. Now was the Rude Day cumin, called the Exaltation of the Groce ; 
and, becaus the samin was ane hie solempne day, the king past to his con- 
templation. Eftir the mcssis wer done .with insist solemptnitie and reve- 
rence, comperit afore him mony young and insolen baronis of Scotland, 
richt desirus to haif sum plesunand solace, be chace,of hundis in the said 
forest. At this time wes with the king ane man of singulars and devoit 
life, namit Alkwine, channon eftir the ordour of Sanct Augustine, quhilk 
wes long time confessoure, afore, to King David in Ingland, the time that 
he was Erie of HuntingtoUh and Northumbirland. This religious man 
disau&dit the King, be mony reasonis, to pas to this huntis ; and allegit 
the day was so solempne, be reverence of the haly croce, that he suld gif 
him erar, for that day, to contemplation, than ony othir exersition. Now* 
theles, his dissuasion is littiU avalit ; for the king wes finaUie so provokit, 
be inoportune soHcitatioun of his baronis, that he past, xmchtwithst&hding 
the sdlempnite of this day, to his hountis. Ah last, quhSn he wea cumin 
throw the vail that lyis to the^ret eist fra the said castell, quhare now lyk 
the mongaih the staik past throw the wod with sic noyia and din of racMs 
slid bugillis, that all the bestis were resit firs thair dennis. Now weft the 
king cumin to the fute <*f the crag, und all his nobilis aeverit, heir and 
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thair, fra him, at thair game and solace ; quhen suddenlie apperit to hie* 
sicht, the fairist hart that evir wds *sene ufore with levand crqjiture. The 
floyie and djp of this hartniunand, as apperit, with, awful and braid tindis, 
maid the kingis hors so effrayit, that na renzeis mioht hold him ; bot ran, 
perforce, ouir mire and mossis, away with the king. Nochtheles, the hart 
followit so fa|t, that he dong baith the kfng and his horse to the ground. 
Than the king kest abak his handis betwix the tindis of this hart, to haif 
savit him fra tile straik thairof ; and the lrnly croce slaid, incontinent, in 
his handis. The hart fled away with gret violence, *and evanist in the same 
place quhare now springis the Rude Well. The pepil richt affrayitly, 
retumit to him out of all partis of the wod, to comfort him efter his 
trubill ; and fell on kneis, devotly adoring the haly croce ; for it was 
not cumin but some hevinly providence, ns weill apperis : for thair is na 
man can scha-y of qrthat mater it is of, motel or ti'e. Sone eftir, the king 
retumit to his castell ; and in the fiicht following, he was admonist, be ane 
v^ion in his sleip, to big ane abbay ef chanuonis regular in the same place 
quhare he gat* the croce. Ais sone as he was awalkinnit, he sche^ his 
visione to Alkwine, his confessoure ; and he na thing suspended his gud 
mind, bot erar inflammit him with maist fervent devotion tliairto. The 
king, incontinent, send his traist servandis in France and Flanderis, and 
hrdebt richt crafty masonis to big this abbay ; syne dedicat it in the honour 
of this haly croce. The croce remanit continewally in the said abbay, to the 
time of King David Bruce ; quhilk was unhappily tane with it at Durame, 
quhare it isn&ldin yit in gret veneration.*’ — Roeck, book 12, ch. 16. 

It is by no means clear what Scottish prince first built a palace, properly 
so called, in the precincts of this renowned seat of sanctity. The abbey, 
endowed by successive sovereigns and many powerful nobles with munificent 
gifts of lamta and tithes, came, in process of time, to be one of the most 
important or the ecclesiastical corporations of Scotland ; and as early as 
the days of Robert Bruce, parliaments were held occasionally within its 
buildings. We have evidence that James IV. had a royal lodging adjoin- 
ing to the cloister ; but it is generally agreed that the firs* considerable 
edifice for the accommodation of the royal family erected here was that of 
James V., anno 1526, great part of which still retrains, and forms the 
north-western aide of tli^ existing palace. The more modem buildings 
which Complete the quadrangle were greeted by King Charles II. The 
nave of the old conventual church was used as the parish church of the 
Canongate from the period of the Reformation, until James II. claimed it 
for his chapel royal, and had it fitted up accordingly in a style of splendour 
which grievously outraged the feelings of his Presbyterian subjects. The 
roof of this fragment of a once magnificent thurch fell in the year 1768, 
and it has remained ever since in a state of desolation.— tfor fuller parti- 
culars, see the Provincial Antiquities of Scotland , or the History of Holy- 
rood by Mr. Charles Hackee. 

The greater part of this ancient palace is now again occupied by bis 
Majesty Chafes the Tenth of France, and the rest of that illustrious family, 
which, in format ages so closely connected by marriage and alliance with 
the Bouse of Stuart, seems to have been destined to run a similar career 
oLmiafortnne. Requiescant m pace 7 [Since the date of the above now, the 
mace of Bolyrood hab on several occasions been honoured by Queen 
Victoria} as well as by George TV, e* his visit to Scotland in 1822/) 
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Note B, p. 373. —Steele, the Covenantee. 

* * 

The following extract from Swift’s Life of Crdchton gives the particulars 
of the bloody scene alluded to in the text 
“ Having drank hard one nigh^t, I (Creichton) dreamed that I had found 
Captain David Steele, a notorious rebel, in one of the five farmers* houses 
on a mountain in the shire of Clydesdale, and parish of Liamahagd, within 
eight miles of Hamiltoij, a place that I was well acquainted with. This 
man was head of the rebels since the affair of Airs-moas ; having succeeded 
to Hackston, % who had been there taken, and afterwards hanged, as the 
reader has already heard ; for, as to Robert Hamilton, who was then Com* 
mander-in-Chief at Bothwell Bridge, he appeared no more among them, 
but fled, as it was believed, to Holland. 

“ Steele, and his father before him, held a farm in tffe estate of Hamilton, 
within two or three miles of that town. * When he betook himself to arms, 
the farm lay 4raste, and the Duke cduld find no other person who would 
venture to take it : whereupon his Grace sent several messages to Steele to 
know the reason why he kept the farm waste. The Duke received no 
other answer than that he would keep it waste, in spite of him and the 
king too ; whereupon his Grace, at whose table I had always the honour 
to be a welcome guest, desired I would use my endeavours to destroy that 
rogue, and I would oblige him for ever. 

• * * * # 

“ I return to my story. When I awaked out of my dream, as I*had 
done before in the affair of Wilson (and I desire the same apology I made 
in the introduction to these Memoirs may serve for both), I presently rose, 
and ordered thirty-six dragoons to be at the place appointed by break of 
day. When we arrived thither, I sent a party to each of the ’five farmers’ 
houses. This villain Steele had murdered above forty of the king’s subjects 
in cold blood ; and, as I was informed, had often laid snares to entrap me ; 
but it happened, that although he usually kept a gang to attend him, yet 
at this time he had none, when he stood in the greatest need. One of the 
party found him in one of the fanners’ houses, just as I happened to dream. 
The dragoons first s&rched all the rooms below without success, till two 
of them hearing somebody stirring over their he&s, went up a pair of turn- 
pike stairs. Steele had put op his clothes while the search was making 
below ; the chamber where he lay was called the chamber of Deese, which 
is the name given to a room where the laird lies when he comes to a tenant’s 
house. Steele, suddenly opening a door, fired a blunderbuss down at the 
two dragoons as they were *poming up the stairs ; but the bullets grazing 
against the side, ofthe turnpike, only wounded* and did not hill them. 




towards the door to save his life, but lost it upon the spot ; for the dragoons 
who guarded the house despatched him with their btoadswoitfe. I was not 
with the party when he was killed, being afcthat time employed in search- 
ing at one of the other houses, but I soon foupd what had happened* by 
hearing the noise of the shot made with the blunderbuss ; from whence I 
retuned straight to Lanark, Aid immediately sent one of the dragoons 
express to General Drummond at Edinburgh. Swift’s Work s, voL xi£ 
{Memoirs qf Captain JohMCreichton), gages 57-59, Edit Edinb. 1324. 
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Wodxow gives a different account of this exploit — “ In December this 
year (1686), David Steil, in the parish of Lismahagow, was surprised in the 
fields by lieutenant Oreichton, and after his surrender of himself on 
quarter, he was in a very little time xqpst barbarously shot, and lies buried 
in the churchyard there.” 


Note C, p. 398 .— Ikon Rasp. 

• 

The ingenious Mr* R. Chambers, in his Traditions of Edinburgh, gives 
the following account of the forgotten rasp or risp : — • 

“This house had a pin or risp at the door, instead of the more modem 
convenience, a knocker. Therpin, rendered interesting by the figure which 
it makes in Scottish song, was formed of a small rod of iron, twisted or 
notched, whifii was placed perpendicularly, starting out a little from the 
<^oor, and bore a small ring of thf same metal, which an applicant for 
admittance drew rapidly up and down the nicks, so os to produce a grating 
sound. Sometimes the rod was simply stretched across the vizzyimy hole, 
a convenient aperture through which the porter could take cognisance of 
the person applying ; in which case it acted also os a stanchion. These 
were almost all disused about sixty years ago, when knockers were generally 
substituted as more genteel But knockers at that time did not long 
yemain in repute, though they have never been altogether superseded, even 
by bells, ill the Old Town. The comparative merit of knockers and pins 
waS for a long time a subject of doubt, and many knockers got their heads 
twisted off in the course of the dispute.”— Traditions of Edinburgh, 


• Note D, p. 407.— Earl of Winton. 

The incident here alluded to is thus narrated in Nichols* Progresses of 
James /., vol iii p. 306. 

« The family** (of Winton) “ owed its first elevation to^bhe union of Sir 
Christopher Seton with a sister of Bing Robert Bruce. With King James 
V. they acquired great favour, who, having create his brother Earl of 
Dunfepnline in 1599, made. Robert, seventh Lord Seton, Earl of Winton in 
1600. Before the King's accession the English throne, his Majesty and 
the Queen were frequently at Seton, whdre the Earl kept a very hospitable 
table, ai which all foreigners of quality were entertained on their wLsite to 
Scotland. Hie Lordship died in 1 603, and was buried on the 5th of April, 
on the very day the King left Edinburgh for England. Hie Majesty, we 
are told* was pleased to rest himself at the Auth-west round of the orchard 
of Seton, on the highway, till the funeral w^ over, that he might not with- 
draw the noble company ; and he said that he had lost a good, faithful 
and loyal subject*'— Nicholb* Progress el of K. James voL hi. p. 806. 

« 

# Note E,«p. 409.— M'Gregor of Glhnstrae. 

- u The 2 of Ocir; (1608) Allaster MAGregor of Glenstrae tana he the 
laird Arkynles, hot escapit agaiae ; hot after taken be the Earle & Argyll ' 
the i of Januarii, end brought to Jsdr : the 9 of Januar : 1604, wtj 18 mar- 
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of hes friendea MacGregors. He was convoyit to Berwick be the gaird, 
conform to the Earle’s proxnea ; for he pnfinesit to put him out of Soottia 
grand :’Sua he keipit an Hielandman's promes iif respect he se&t the gaird 
to convoy him out of Scottis grand* hot yai wer not directit to pairfc wt: 
him, bot to fetche him bak agaijie. The 18 of Januar, he came at evin 
againe to Edinburghe ; and upone the 20 day, he was hangit^t the crosse^ 
and ij of his freindes and name, upon ane gallows : himself being chieff, 
he was hangit his awin high} above the rest of hes friendil!” — BiRKELL’fl 
Diary (in Dalzsll’s Fragments of Scottish History ), pp. 60, 61. 


Note F, p. 4 4 7. —Fidelity of the Hiohlawdebs. 

Of the strong, undeviating attachment of the Highlanders Jp the person, 
and their deference to the will or commands of their chiefs and superiors — 
their rigid adherence to duty and principle— and their chivalrous acts gf 
self-devotion to these in the face of danger and death — there are many 
instances recorded in General Stewart of Garth’s interesting Sketches of the 
Highlanders and Highland Regiments, which might hot inaptly supply 
parallels to the deeds of the Romans themselves, at the era when Rome 
was in her glory. The following instances of such are worthy of being 
here quoted : — 

“In the year 1795, a serious disturbance broke out in Glasgow, among 
the Breadalbane Fencibles. Sevaral men having been confined and 
threatened with corporal punishment, considerable discontent and irrita- 
tion were excited among their comrades, which increased to suoh violence, 
that when some men were confined in the guard-house, a great proportion 
of the regiment rushed out and forcibly released the prisoners. # This viola* 
tion of military discipline was not to be passed over, and accordingly 
measures were immediately taken to secure the ringleaders. But so many 
were equally concerned, that it was difficult, if not impossible, to fix the 
crime on any, as being more prominently guilty. And here was shown a 
trait of character worthy of a better, cause, and which originated from a 
feeling alive to the disgrace of a degrading punishment The soldiers 
being made sensible of the nature of theif miscoqjluct, and the Consequent 
necessity of public example, several men voluntarily ojfered thetoisSfoes to 
stand trial, and suffer the sentence # of the law as qu atonement for the 
whole. These men were accordingly marohed to Edinburgh Castle, tried, 
and four condemned to be shot. Three of them were afterwards reprieved, 
and the fourth, Alexander Sutherland, was shot on Musselburgh Sands. 

41 The following demi-official account of this unfortunate misunderstand 
lug was published at the time : — 

“ * During the afternoon of Monday, when a private of the light company 
of the Breadalbane Fencibles, who had been confined for a mi&iary'oMmm, 
was released by that company, and some other companies who bad assembled 
In a tumultuous maimer before the guard-house, no person whatever was 
hart, and no violence offered ; and however unjustifiable the proceedings, 
it (ttlginat ed noi from any disrespect or ill-will to their officers, but from a 
mistaiftn point of j honour, in a particular set of men In the battaliqn, who* 
thought themselves disgraced by the impending punishment of one of then 
* ntimber. The men have, in every rqgpect, since that period conducted ' 
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• 

themselves with the greatest regularity, and strict subordination. The 
whole of the battalion seemed extremely sensible of the ynpfoper conduct 
of such asswere concerned, whatever regret they might feel for the fate of 
the few individuals who had so readily given themselves up as prisoners, 
to be tried for their own and others’ miqpouduct.’ 

9 “On the march to Edinburgh, a circumstance occurred, the more worthy 
of notice, as itshows a strong principle of honour and fidelity to his word 
and to his ojficb in a common Highland soldier. One of the men stated 
to the officer commanding the party, that he knew what his'f&te would be, 
but that he had left business of the utmost importance *to a friend in 
Glasgow^, which he wished to transact before his death ; that, as to himself, 
he was fully prepared to meet his fate ; but with regard to his friend, he 
could not die in peace unless the business was settled, and that, if the officer 
would suffer him to fetum to Glasgow, a few hours there would be sufficient, 
and he would join him before "he reached Edinburgh, and march as a 
prisoner with the party. The soldier added, * You have known me since 
I was a child ; you know my country and kindred, and you may beHeve I 
shall neverjbrihg you to any blame by a breach of the promise I now make, 
to be with you in full time to be delivered up in the Castle.’ This was a 
startling proposal to the officer, who was a judicious, humane man, and 
lfbew perfectly his risk and responsibility in yielding to such an extra- 
ordinary application. However, his confidence was such, that he complied 
with the Truest of the prisoner, who returned to Glasgow at night, settled 
his business, and left the town before daylight to redeem his pledge. He 
took a long circuit to avoid being Been, apprehended as a deserter, and sent 
back to Glasgow, as probably his account of his officer’s indulgence would 
not have been credited. In consequence of this caution, and the lengthened 
march through woods and over hills by an unfrequented route, there was no 
appearance of him at the hour appointed. The perplexity of the officer 
when he readied the neighbourhood of Edinburgh may be easily imagined. 
He moved forward slowly indeed, but no soldier appeared ; and, unable to 
delay any longer, he marched up to the Castle, and as b$ was delivering 
over the prisoners, but before any report was given in, Macmartin, the 
absent soldier, rushed in among his fellow-prisoners, all pale with anxiety 
and fatigue, and breathless with apprehension of the consequences in which 
his demy might have involved his beqpfactor. 

4 *In whatever light the conduct of the officer (my respectable friend, 
Major Colin Campbell) may he considered, either by military men or others, 
in this memorable exemplification of the characteristic principle of his 
countrymen, fidelity to their word, it cannot but be wished that the soldier’s 
magnanimous self-devotion had been taken %s an atonement for his own 
misconduct and that of the whole, who also, had made a high sacrifice, in 
the voluntary offer of their lives for the conduct of their brother soldiers. 
Are these a people to be treated as malefactors, without regard to their 
feelings and principles ! and might not a discipline, somewhat different 
from the usual mode, be, with advantage, applied to them ? Voi. ii., 
pp. 418-415, 8t Edit • 

“A soldier of this regiment (The Aiggrleshire Highlanders), darted, 
and emigrated to America, where he settled*. Several yearn after his deser- 
tion, a letter was received from him, with a sum of money, for the purpose 
» nf procuring one or two men to supply his plpce in the regiment, as the 
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only recompense he could make for * breaking hie oath to his God and his 
allegiance to Insulting, which preydd on his conscience in such a manner^ 
that he had no rest night nor day. ’ 

“ This man had had good principles early instilled into his mind, and 
the disgrace which he had been originally taught to believe would attach 
.to a breach of faith now operated with fall effect. The soldier»who deserted^ 
from the 42d Regiment at Gibraltar, in 1797, exhibited the same remorse 
of conscience after he had violated his allegiance. In countries where such 
principles prevail, and regulate the character of a people, the mass of the 
population may, on occasions of trial, be reckoned on as sound and trust- 
worthy.” — VoL ii., p. 218, 3d. Edit. # 

“ The late James Menzies of Culdares, having engaged in the rebellion 
of 1715, and been taken at Preston, in Lancashire, was carried to Loudon, 
where he was tried and condemned, but afterwards Reprieved. Grateful 
for this clemency, he remained at home *ih 1745, but, retaining a predilec- 
tion for the oldVause, he sent a handSome charger as a present to Prince 
Charles, when advancing through England. The servant who led and 
delivered the horse was taken prisoner, and carried to Carlisle where he 
was tried and condemned. To extort a discovery of the person who sent 
the horse, threats of immediate execution in case of refusal, and offers of 
paTdon on his giving information, were held out ineffectually to the faithfftl 
messenger. He knew, he said, what the consequence of a disclosure would 
be to liis master, and his own life was nothing in the comparison ; when 
brought out for execution, he was again pressed to inform on Ms master. 
He asked if they were serious in supposing Mm such a villain. If he did 
what they desired, and forgot his master and his trust, he could not return 
to his native country, for Glenlyon would be no home or country £ot Mm, 
as he would he despised and hunted out of the Glen, Accordingly, he kept 
steady to h|s trust, and was executed. This trusty servant's name was 
John Macnaughton, from Glenlyon, in Perthshire ; he deserves to be men- 
tioned, both on account of his incorruptible fidelity, and of his testimony 
to the honouraible principles of the people, and to their detestation of a 
breach of trust to a kind and honourable master, however great might be 
tbe risk, or however fatal the consequences, to the individual himself/’ * 
Vol. i., pp. 52, 53, 3d Edit 
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It has been suggested to the Author that it might be well to reprint here a detailed 
account of the Public Dinner alluded to in the foregoing Introduction, aa given 
in the newspapers of the time ; and the reader is accordingly presented with 
the following extr^jt from the Edinburgh Weekly Journal for Wednesday, 
28th February 1827. 


©jeatn'cal JFuritt ©inner. 

Before proceeding with our account of this very interesting festival — for 
%2 it may he termed — it is our duty to present to our readers the following 
letter, which we have received from the President : — 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE EDINBURGH WEEKLY JOURNAL. 

• 

Sir — I am extremely sorry I have not leisure to correct the copy you 
sent me of what I am stated to have said at the Dinner for the Theatrical 
Fund. I am no orator ; and upon such occasions as are alluded to, I say 
as well as I can what the time requires. 

However I hope your reporter has been more accurate in other instances 
than in mine. I have corrected one passage, in which I am made to speak 
with great impropriety and petulance respecting the opinions of those who 
did not approve of dramatic entertainments. I have restored what I said, 
which was meant to be respectful, as every objection founded in conscience 
is, in my opinion, entitled to be so treated. Other errors I left as I found 
them, it being of little consequence whether 1 spok% sense or nonsense in 
what 'gas merely intended for th<* purpose of the hour. 

I am, Sir, % 

Your obedient Servant, 

Walter Scott. 

Edinburgh, Monday 


The Theatrical Fund Dinner, which took place on Friday (February 23, 
1827),, in the Assembly Booms? Edinburgh, %as conducted with admirable 
spirit. The Chairman, Sir Walter Scott, among his other great qualifi- 
cations, is well fitted to enliven such an entertainment. His manners are 
extremely eqsy, and his styla,of speaking simple and natural, yet foil of 
vivacity and paint ; and Jhe has the art, if it be art, of relaxing into a cer- 
tain homeliness of manner, without losing one particle of his dignity. He 
thus takes off some of that solemn formality which belongs to suclr meet- 
ings, and, by Ms easy and graceful familiarity, imparts to them somewhat 
Of the pleasing character of a prints entertainment. Hear Sir W. Scott 
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sat the Earl of Fife, Lord Meadowbank, Sir John' Hope of Pinkie, Bart. 
Admiral Adam, Baron Clerk Rattray, Gilbert Innes, Esq., James Walker, 

*• v. « i ^ m i i.. a is jii. n 




The cloth being removed, 41 Non Nobis Dtanine” was sung by Messrs. 
Thome, Swift, Collier, and Hartley, after which the following toasft were 
given from the chair : — 

. "The King”— all the honours. 

'"The Duke of Clarence and the Royal Family. 

Tee Ohaibman, in proposing the next toast, which he wished to be drank 
in solemn silence, said, it was to the memory of a regretted prince, whom 
we had lately tost. Every individual would at once conjecture to whom 
he alluded. He had no intention to dwell on his military merits. They 
had been told in the senate ; they had been repeated in the cottage ; and 
whenever a soldier was the theme, his name was nevei^far distant Rut it 
was chiefly in connection with the busin«sf of this meeting, Which his late' 
Royal Highness had condescended in a ^particular manner to patronise, that 
they were called on to drink to his memory. To that charity he had oftdh 
sacrificed his time, and had given up the little leisure which hg had from 
important business. He was always ready to attend on every occasion of 
this kind ; and it was in that view that he proposed to drink to the memory 
of his late Royal Highness the Duke of York.'— Drunk in solemn silence. „ 

The Chairman then requested that gentlemen would fill a bumper as full 
as it would bold, while he would say only a few words. He was in the habit 
of hearing speeches, and he knew the feeling with which longr ones were 
regarded. He was sure that it was perfectly unnecessary for him to ester 
into any vindication of the dramatic art, which they had come here to sup- 
port. This, however, he considered to be the proper time and proper occa- 
sion for him to say a few words on that love of representation which was 
an innate feeling in human nature. It was the first amusemcftt that the 
child had— it grew greater as he grew up ; and, even.in the decline of life, 
nothing amused so much as when a common tale is told with appropriate 
personification. The first thing a child does is to ape his schoolmaster, by 
flogging a chair.* The assuming a character ourselves, or the seeing others 
assume an imaginary character, is an enjoyment natural to humanity. It 
was implanted in our very nature, to take pleasure from such representa- 
tions, at proper times and on proper occasions. Tn all ages the theatrical 
art had kept pace with the improvement of mankind, and with the progress 
of letters and the fine arts. As 'man has advanced from the ruder stages 
of society, the love of dramatic representations has increased, and all works 
of this nature have been improved in character and in structure. They 
bad only to turn their eyes tp the history of ancient Gibece, although he 
did not pretend to be very deeply versed in its ancient drama, Its first 
tragic poet commanded a body of troops at the battle of Marathon. Sopho- 
cles end Euripides were men of rank in Athens when Athens wss'in its 
highest renown. They shook Athens with their discourses, as theirtheatrical 
works shook the theatre itself. If they turned to France in the time of 
Lode rile Fourteenth, that era which is the classical history qf that country, 
they would find that it was referred to by all Frenchman as ths golden age 
of ^re ^rama there. And also im England, in the time of Queen Elisabeth, 
the drama was at its highest pitch, whoa the nation began tojninglt 
• deeply and wisely in the general politics of Europe, not only not receiw - 
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log laws from others, but giving lavs to the world, and vindicating 
the lights of mankind. (Cheery) There have been various times when 
the dramatic art subsequently fell into disrepute. Its* pftfessors have 
been stigniktised ; and laws have been passed against them, less dishon- 
ourable to them than to the statesmdh by whom they were proposed, and 
to the legislators by whom they were adopted. What were the times in 
mhieh these laws were passed 1 Was it not when virtue was seldom incul* 
cated an a moj|L duty, that we were required to relinquish the most rational 
of all our amusements, when the clergy wereaenjoined celibacy, and when 
the laity were denied the right to read their Bibles ! He thought that it 
must haye been from a notion of penance that they erected Ahe drama into 
an ideal place of profaneness, and spoke of the theatre as of the tents of 
sin. He did not mean to 'dispute that there were many excellent persons 
who thought differently from him, and he disclaimed the slightest idea of 
charging theft with bigotry or hypocrisy on that account. He gave them 
full credit for their tender consciences, in making these objections, although 
they did not appear relevant to him. But to these persons, being, as he 
believed tljein, men of worth and piety, he was sure the purpose ftf this 
meeting would furnish some apology for an error, if there be any, in the 
opinions of those who attend. They would approve the gift, although they 
might differ iu other points. Such might not approve of going to the 
theatre, but at least could not deny that they might give away from their 
superfluity, what was required for the relief of the sick, the support of the 
aged, and the comfort of the afflicted. These were duties enjoined by our 
religion itself. (Loud cheers.) 

The performers are in a particular manner entitled to the support or 
regard, when in old age or distress, of those who had partaken of the 
amusements of those places which they render an ornament to society. 
Their art fta a of a peculiarly delicate and precarious nature. They bad to 
serve a long apprenticeship. It was very long before even the first-rate 
geniuses could acquire the mechanical knowledge of the stage business. 
They must languish long in obscurity before they can avail themselves of 
their natural talents ; and after that, they have hut a short space of time, 
during which they are fortunate if they can provide the means of Comfort 
in t&e decline of life. That comes late, and lasts but a short time ; after 
wfcichrfhey are left dependent. Cheir limbs fail — their teeth are loosened 
—their voice is lost — and they are left, after giving happiness to others, 
in a most disconsolate state. The publi<fwere liberal and generous to those 
deserving their protection. It was a sad thing to be dependent on the 
favour, or, he might say, in plain terms, on the caprice, of the public ; and 
ibis more particularly for a class of persons ft whom extreme prudence is 
not the character. There might be instances of opportunities being 
neglected ; but let each gentleman tax hugself and consider the oppor- 
tunities they had neglected, and the sums of money they had wasted ; let 
every gentleman lopk into his own bosom and say whether these were cir- 
cumstances which would soften his own feelings, were he to be plunged 
into distress. # He put it to every generous bosom— to every better feeling 
—to say what consolation was it to old age to be told that you might have 
made provision at a time which hgd beensneglected — (loud cheersWand to 
tind it objected, that if you had pleased you might have been wealthy. He 
had hitherto been speaking of what, in theatrical language, was called , 
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ttar$ t but they were sometimes falling ones. There was another class of 
sufferers natqrally and necessarily connected with the theatre, without 
whom it waa impossible to go on. The sailors have a saying, every man- 
cannot be a boatswain. If there must be, a great actor to act Hamlet, 
there must also be people to act Laertes, the King, Rosencranii, and 
Guildenstem, otherwise a drama femnot go on. If even Garrick himself 
were to rise from the dead, he could not act Hamlet alone. *There must* 
be generals, colonels, commanding-officers, subalterns. Butfwhat fCre the 
private soldiers to do : Marty have mistaken their own talents, and have 
been driven in early youth to try the stage, to which they are not competent 
He would knotf what to say to the indifferent poet and to the bad artist. 
He would say that it was foolish ; and he would recommend to the poet to 
become a scribe, and the artist to paint sign-posts — (loud laughter). — But 
you could not send the player adrift, for if he cannot pfey Hamlet, he must 
play Guildenstem. Where there are xnanfr labourers, wages fhust be low, 
and no man in such a situation can decently support a wife and family, and 
b&yb something off his income for old age. What is this man to do in latter 
life 1 Are you to cast him off like an old hinge, or a piece « of useless 
machinery, which has done its work ? To a person who had contributed 
to our amusement, this would be unkind, ungrateful, and unchristian. 
His wants are not of his own making, but arise from the natural source? 
of sickness and old age. It cannot be denied that there is one class of 
sufferers to whom no imprudence can be ascribed, except on first entering 
on the profession. After putting his hand to the dramatic plough, he can- 
not draw back ; but must continue at it, and toil, till death release Him 
from want ; or charity, by its milder influence, steps in to render that want 
more tolerable. He had little more to say, except that he sincerely hoped 
that the collection to-day, from the number of respectable gentlemen present, 
would meet the views entertained by the patrons. He hoped ft would do 
so. They Bhould not be disheartened. Though they could not do a great 
deal, they might do something. They had this consolation, that everything 
they parted with from their superfluity would do some good. They would 
sleep the better themselves when they .have been the means of giving sleep 
to others. It was ungrateful and unkind, that those who had sacrificed 
their youth to our amusement should not receive # the reward due to them, 
but should be reduced to hard fare in their old age. We cannot tMnk bf 
poor Falstaff going to bed without- hbf cup of sack, or {lacbeth fed on bones 
as marrowless as those of Banquo. (Loud cheers and laughter. )•— As he 
believed that they were all as fond of the dramatic art as he was In his 
younger days, he would propose that they should drink^'The Theatrical 
Fund,” with three times thre«. 

Mr. Maokat rose, on behalf of his brethren, to return their thanks for 
the toast just drunk. Man/ of the gentlemen present, he said, were per- 
haps not fully acquainted with the nature and intention of the institution, 
and It might not be amiss to enter Into some explanation on the subject 
With whomsoever the idea of a Theatrical, Fund might have originated 
(and it had been disputed by the surviving relatives of two cor three indi- 
viduals), certain it was, that the first legally constituted Theatrical Fund 
owed its origin to one of the brightest ornaments of the profession, the late 
David Garrick. That eminent actor conceived that, by a weekly subscri/ 

' tion In the Theatre, a fund might be rajsed among its members, from which 
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* portion might be given to those of his less fortunate brethren, and thus 
an opportunity would be offered for prudence to provide what fortune had 
•denied — a comfortable provision for the winter of life* With the welfare 
of his profession constantly at heartj the zeal with which he laboured to 
uphold. its respectability, and to impress upon the minds of his brethren, 
not only the necessity, butjhe blessing bf independence, the Fund became 
•his peculiar bare* He drew up a form of laws for its government, procured, 
at his 6wn expanse, the passing of an Act of Parliament for its confirmation, 
bequeathed to it a handsome legacy, and thfis became the Father of the 
Drury-Laue Fund. Bo constant was his attachment to this infant establish- 
ment, that he chose to grace the close of the brightest theatrical life on 
record, by the last display of his transcendent talent, on the occasion of a 
benefit for this child of his adoption, which ever since has gone by the 
name of the Garrick Fund. In imitation of his noble example, Funds had 
been established in several provincial theatres in England ; but it remained 
for Mrs. Henry Siddons and Mr, William Murray to became the founders 
of the first Theatrical Fund in Scotland. (Cheers.) This Fund commenced 
under the, most favourable auspices ; it was liberally supported by the 
managemdht, and highly patronised by the public. Notwithstanding, it 
fell short in the accomplishment of its intentions. What those intentions 
svere, he (Mr. Mackay) need not recapitulate, but they failed ; and he did 
not hesitate to confess that a want of energy on the part of the performers 
was the probable cause. A new set of Rules and Regulations were lately 
drawn upy submitted to and approved of at a general meeting of the mem- 
b&s of the Theatre ; and accordingly the Fund was remodelled on the first 
of January last. And here he thought he did but echo the feelings of his 
brethren, by publicly acknowledging the obligations they were under to 
the management for the aid given, and the warm interest they had all along 
taken in tfie welfare of the Fund. (Cheers.) The nature and object of the 
profession had been so well treated of by the President, that he would say 
nothing ; but of the numerous offspring of science and genius that court 
precarious fame, the Actor boasts the slenderest claim of all ; the sport of 
fortune, the creatures of fashion, and the victims of capricfi — they are seen, 
heard, and admired, but to be forgoV-they leave no trace, no memorial of 
their existence — they “ come like shadows, so depart” (Cheers.) Yet 
humble though their pietensiods be, there was no profession, trade, or 
calling, where such,a combination df requisites, mental and bodily, were 
indispensable. In all others the principal may practise after he has been 
visited by the afflicting hand of Providence-- some by the loss of limb — 
some of voice— and many, when the faculty of the mind is on the wane, 
may be assisted by dutiful children, or devoted servants. Not so the Actor 
—he must retain all he ever did possess, or sink dejected to a mournful 
home. (Applause.) Yet while they are toilfcg for ephemeral theatric fame, 
how very few ever possess the means of hoarding in their youth that which 
would give bread in old age I But now a brighter prospect dawned upon 
them, and tothe success of this their infant establishment they looked with 
hope, as to*a somfortabfc and peaceful home in their declining years. He 
concluded by tendering to the meeting, in the name of his brethren and 
sisters, their unfeigned thanks for their Kberal support, and begged to pro* 
V** “the health of the Patrons of the Edinburgh Theatrical Fund,’ 
(Cheers. s 
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• Lord ^Ieadowbank said, that by desire of his Hon. Friend in the chair, 
and of his Noble Friend at his right hand, he Pegged leave to return thanks 
for the honour which had been conferred! on the Patrons of this excellent. 
Institution. He could answer for himself — he could answer for them all— 
that they were deeply impressed witfi the meritorious objects whieh'it has 
in view, and of their anxious wish to promote its interests. For himself, 
he might be permitted to say, that he was rather surprised at finding his« 
Own name, as one of the Patrons, associated with so m&uyindividiufds of 
high rank and powerful influence. But it was an excuse for those who had 
placed him in a situation so honourable and so distinguished, that when 
this charity wm instituted he happened to hold a high and responsible 
station under the Crown, when he might have been of use in assisting and 
promoting its objects. His Lordship much feared that he could have little 
expectation, situated as he now was, of doing either but he could conft* 
dently assert, that few things would him greater gratification than 
being able to contribute to its prosperity and support ; and, indeed, when 
one recollects the pleasure which at all periods of life he has received froifl 

for whose aid this Fund has been established, he must be divested both of 
gratitude and feeling who would not give his best endeavours to promote 
its welfare. And now, that he might in some measure repay the gratifies 
tion which had been afforded himself, he would beg leave to propose a 
toast, the health of one of the Patrons — a great and distinguished individual, 
whose name must always stand by itself, and which, in an assembly such 
as this, or in any other assembly of Scotsmen, can never be received, net, 
he would say, with ordinary feelings of pleasure or of delight, but with 
those of rapture or enthusiasm. In doing so he felt that he stood in a 
somewhat new situation. Whoever had been called upon to propose the 
health of his Hon. Friend to whom he alluded, some time Ago, would 
have found himself enabled, from the mystery in which certain matters were 
involved, to gratify himself and his auditors by allusions which found a 
responding chord in their own feelings, and to deal in the language, the 
sincere language of panegyric, without intruding on the modesty of the 
great individual to whom he referred. * But it was no longer possible, con- 
sistently with the respect to one’s auditors, to use upon this subject terms 
either of mystification, or of obscure or indirect allusion. The okmety have 
been dispelled — the darkness visible has been cleared away— and the Great 
Unknown*— the minstrel of our native land— the migtfty magician vfho has 
rolled back the current of time, and conjured up before our living senses 
the men and the manners of days which have long passed away, stands re* 
vealed to the hearts and the qyes of his affectionate and d&mfring country* 
men. If he himself were capable of imagining all that belonged to this 
mighty subject— ware he evemable to give utterance to all that, as a friend, 
as a man, and as a Scotsman, he must feel regarding it ; yet knowing, as 
he well did, that this illustrious individual was not more distinguished for 
his towering talents than for those feelings which rendered such allusion® 
ungrateful to himself, however sparingly infroduced, he yould, on that 
account, still refrain from doing that which would otherwise be no less 
pleasing to him than to his audience. , But this, his Lordship hoped he 
would be allowed to say (his auditors would not pardon him were he to sail 
.•less), we owe to him. as a people, a ki^e and heavy debt of gratitude* He 
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it is who has opened to foreigners the grand and characteristic beauties of 
onr country* It is to him that pe owe jbhat our gallant ancestors, and the 
Struggles of our illustrious patriots — who fought and hied hi order to obtain 
and securethat independence and that liberty we now enjoy— have obtained 
a fame'no longer confined to the boundaries of a remote and comparatively 
obscure nation, and who has called down’upon their struggles for glory and 
freedom the admiration of foreign countries. He it is who has conferred s 
new reputatiamon our national character, and bestowed on Scotland an im- 
perishable name, were it only by her having gften birth to himself. (Loud 
and rapturous applause.) 

Sib Scott certainly did not think that, in coming here to-day, 

he would have the task of acknowledging, before three hundred gentlemen, 
a secret which, considering that it was communicated to more than twenty 
people, had been remarkably well kept. He was now before the bar of his 
country, and might be understoo^to be on trial before Lord Meadowbank 
as an offender ; yet be was sure tha^ every impartial jury would bring in a 
verdict of Not Proven. He did not now think it necessary to enter into 
the reasons # of his long silence. Perhaps caprice might have a considerable 
share in it.? He had now to say, however, that the merits of these works, 
if they had any, and their faults, were entirely imputable to himself. (Long 
apd loud cheering.) He was afraid to think on what he bad done — “ look 
on’t again I dare not." He had thus far unbosomed himself, and he knew 
that it would be reported to the public. He meant, then, seriously to state, 
that when he said he was the author, he was the total and undivided author. 
With the exception of quotations, there was not a single word that was not 
derived from himself, or suggested in the course of his reading- The wand 
was now broken, and the book buried. You will allow me farther to say, 
with Proapero, it is your breath that has filled my sails, and to crave one 
single toasfrin the capacity of the author of these novels ; and he would 
dedicate a bumper to the health of one who has represented some of those 
characters, of which be had endeavoured to give the skeleton, with a degree 
of liveliness which rendered him grateful. He would propose the health 
of his friend Bailie Nicol Jarvie (loud applause) — and ha was sure that, 
when the Author of Waverley and Rob Roy drinks to Nicol Jarvie, it would 
be received with that degree of applause to which thatogentleman has always 
been accustomed, and that they would take care that on the present occa- 
sion it should be prodigious ! (Long and vehement applause.) 

Mr. MaoraTj who* here spoke with £eat humour in the character of 
Bailie Jarvie. — My conscience J my worthy father the deacon could not 
have believed that his son could hae had sic a compliment paid to him by 
the Great Unknown 1 9 

Sm Walter Scott.— The Small Known now, Mr. Bailie* 

Mb, Maokat.— He had been long identified with the Bailie, and he was 
vain of the cognomen which he had now worn for eight years ; and he 
questioned if any of his brethren in the Council had given such universal 
satisfaction. (Loud laughter and applause.) Before he eat down, he 
begged to prop mo “ The Lord "Provost, and the City of Edinburgh." 

8m Walter Scott apologised for the absence of the Lord Provost, who 
had gene tp London on public business, * 

» Tune—** Within a mile of Edinburgh town." 

Sm. Walter Scott gave ** The Duke of Wellington and the Army, 
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' Glee — “ How merrily we live/’ 

“ Lord Melville and tlie Navy, that fought till they left nobody, to fight 
with, like an ardh sportsman who clears all and goes after the gttme.” 

Mb. Pat. Robertson. — They had f heSxd this evening a toast/whiph had 
been received with intense delight which will he published in every news- 
paper, and will be hailed with joy by all Europe. He had one toast 
assigned him, which he had great pleasure in giving. He feaa sure that* 
the stage had in all ages a great effect on the morals and jfianners’of the 
people. It was very desirable that the stage should be well regulated ; and 
there was no criterion by which its regulation could be better determined 
than by the mfiral character and personal respectability of the performers. 
He was not one of those stem moralists who objected to the Theatre. 
The most fastidious moralist could not possibly apprehend any injury from 
the stage of Edinburgh, as it was presently managed, and so long as it was 
adorned by that illustrious individual Mrs. Henry Siddons, Vhose public 
exhibitions were not more remarkable for feminine grace and delicacy, than 
was her private character for every- virtue which could be admired ra 
domestic life. He would conclude with reciting a few words ffcom Shake* 
speare, in a spirit not of contradiction to those stem moralists Who disliked 
the Theatre, hut of meekness — “ Good, my lord, will you Bee the players 
well bestowed ? do you hear, let them be well used, for they are the abstract 
and brief chronicles of the time.” He then gave “ Mrs. Henry Siddons, 
and success to the Theatre Royal of Edinburgh." 

MR. Murray. — Gentlemen, I rise to return thanks for the Honour you 
have done Mrs. Siddons, in doing which I am somewhat difficulted, fftmi 
the extreme delicacy which attends a- brother’s expatiating upon a sister’s 
claims to honours publicly paid — (hear, hear) — yet, Gentlemen, your kind- 
ness emboldens me to say, that were I to give utterance to all a brother’s 
feelings, I should not exaggerate those claims. (Loud applausS.) I there- 
fore, Gentlemen, thank you most cordially for the honour you have done 
her, and shall now request permission to make an observation on the 
establishment of the Edinburgh Theatrical Fund. Mr. Mackay has done 
Mrs. Henry Siadons and myself the honour to ascribe the establishment to 
us ; but no, Gentlemen, it owes its origin to a higher source — the publica- 
tion of the novel of ^tob Roy — the unprecedented success of the opera 
adapted from that popular production. \Hear, hear.) It was that Success 
which relieved the Edinburgh Theatre from its difficulties, and enabled 
Mrs. Siddons to carry into effect the establishment of a fund she had long 
desired, but was prevented from effecting, from the unsettled state of her 
theatrical concerns. I therefore hope that, in future yegrs, when the aged 
and infirm actor derives relief from this Fund, he will, in the language of 
the gallant Highlander, “ Oast his eye to gopd old Scotland, and not forget 
Rob Roy.” {Loud applause.} 

Sir Walter Scott here stated, that Mrs. Siddons wanted the means 
but not the will of beginning the Theatrical Fund. He hero alluded to the 
groat merits of Mr. Murray's management, and to his merits as an actor, 
which were of the first order, and of which every person who* attends the 
theatre must be sensible ; and after alluding to the embarrassments with 
which*the Theatre bad been afi one period threatened, he concluded by 
giving the health of Mr. Murray, which was drunk with three times thre& 

Mr. Murray.— G entlemen, T wish J could believe, that, in any degrea 
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I merited the compliments with which it has pleased Sir Walter Scott to 
preface the proposal of my health, or the very flattering manner in which 
you have tone me the hchour to receivf it. The approbftion of such an 
assembly is most gratifying to me, and might encourge feelings of vanity, 
were not such feelings crushed by my conviction, that no man holding the 
situation I h%ve so long held in Edinburgh, could have failed, placed in the 
peculiar circumstances in which I have been placed. Gentlemen, I shall 
not insult you* good taste by eulogiums upqp your judgment or kindly 
feeling ; though to the first I owe any improvement I may have made as 
an actor, and certainly my success as a Manager to the second, (Applause.) 
When, ttpon the death of my dear brother, the late Mr. Siddons, it was 
proposed that I should -undertake the management of the Edinburgh 
Theatre, I confess I drew back, doubting my capability to free it from the 
load of debt gnd difficulty with which it was surrounded. In this state of 
anxiety, I solicited the advice <9f*one who had ever honoured me with his 
kindest regard, and whose name no member of my profession can pronounce 
without feelings of the deepest respect and gratitude— I allude to the late 
Mr. John Jtemble. (Great applause.) To him I applied ; and with the 
repetition of his advice I shall cease to trespass upon your time— (hear, 
hear ). — u My dear William, fear not ; integrity and assiduity must prove 
dh overmatch for all difficulty ; and though I approve your not indulging 
a vain confidence in your own ability, and viewing with respectful appre- 
hension the judgment of the audience you have to act before, yet be assured 
th^k judgment will ever be tempered by the feeling that you are acting for 
the widow and the fatherless.** (Loud applause.) Gentlemen, those words 
have never passed from my mind ; and I feel convinced that you have 
pardoned my many errors, from the feeling that I was striving for the 
widow andtthe fatherless. (Long and enthusiastic applause followed Mr. 
Murray's address.) 

Sib Walter Soott gave the health of the Stewards. 

Mr. Vandenhoff. — Mr. President and Gentlemen, the honour conferred 
upon the Stewards, in the veiy flattering compliment yoi^ have just paid 
us, calls forth our warmest acknowledgments. In tendering you our thanks 
for the approbation yon have been pleased to expresj of our humble exer- 
tions, I would beg leave, to advert to the cause in which we have been 
engag&l. Yet, surrounded as I am j>y the genius — the eloquence of this 
enlightened city, I cannot but feel the presumption which ventures to 
addrestf you on so interesting a subject. Accustomed to speak in the 
language of others, I feel quite at a loss for terms wherein to clothe the 
sentiments excited by the present occasion. (Applause.) The nature of 
the Institution which has sought your fosterfhg patronage, and the objects 
which it contemplates, have been folly explained to you. But, gentlemen, 
the relief which it proposes is not a gratuitous relief— but to be purchased 
by the individual contribution of its members towards the general good. 
This Fund tends no encouragement to idleness or improvidence ; but it 
offers an opportunity to prudence, in vigour and youth, to make provision 
against the evfcing of life and its attendant infirmity, A period is fixed, 
at which we admit the plea of age as an exemption from professional labour. 
1% is painfol to behold the veteran on tie stage (compelled by ne&ssity^ 
contending against physical decay, mocking the joyousness of mirth with 
the feebleness of age, when the energies dedtjpe, when the memory fails, 
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and “ the big manly voice, turning again towards childish treble, pipes and 
whistles in ihe^ound.” We would remove hiz$ from the mimfc scene, 
where fiction constitutes the chanr ; we would not view old ago caricatur- 
ing itself. (Applanse.) But as dui means may be found, in time Of need, 
inadequate to the fulfilment of oifcr wishes — fearful Of raising exportations 
which we may he unable to gratify— desirous not “to keep the word of 
promise to the ear, and break it to the hope ” — we have presumed to court 
the assistance of the friends, of the drama to strengthen our infant institu- 
tion. Our appeal has been successful beyond our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The distinguished patronage conferred on us by ydur presence on 
this occasion, and the substantial support which your benevolence has so 
liberally afforded to our institution, must impress every member of the 
Fund with the most grateful sentimeEit— sentiments which no language 
can express, no time obliterate. (Appose.) 1 will not trespass longer 
on your attention. 1 would the task of acknowledging our obligation had 
fallen Into abler hands. (Hear, hear. ) In the name of the Stewards, I 
most 'respectfully and cordially thank you for the honour you have done 
us, which greatly overpays our poor endeavours. (Applause.) * 

[This speech, though rather inadequately reported, was one of the best 
delivered on this occasion. That it was creditable to Mr. Vandenhoffs 
taste and feelings the preceding sketch will show ; but how much it was so, 
it does not show.] 

Mb. J. Cat gave “ Professor Wilson and the University Of Edinburgh, 
of which he was one of the brightest ornaments.” * 

Lord Meadowbank, after a suitable eulogium, gave “the Bari of Fife," 
which was drunk with three times three. 

The Earl of Fife expressed his high gratification at the honour con- 
ferred on him. He intimated his approbation of the institution, and his 
readiness to promote its success by every means in his power. He con- 
cluded with giving “the health of the Company of Edinburgh.” 

Mr. Jones, on rising to return thanks, being received With considerable 
applause, said, he was truly grateful for the kind encouragement he had 
experienced, but the novelty of the situation in which he now was, renewed 
all the feelings he experienced when he first saw himself announced in the 
bills as a young gentleman, being his first appearance on any stage. (Laughter 
and applause.) Although in the presence of those whose indulgence had, 
in another sphere, so often shielded him from the pefialtios of inability, he 
was unable to execute the task which had so unexpectedly devolved upon 
him in behalf of his brethren and himself. He therefore begged the com- 
pany to imagine all that graceful hearts could prompt fhe mbst eloquent 
to utter, and that would be a>>py of their feelings. (Applause.) He 
begged to trespass another moment on their attention, for the purpose of 
expressing the thanks Of the members of the Fund to the Gentlemen of the 
Edinburgh Professional Society of Musicians, who, finding that this meeting 
was appointed to take place oh the same evening with their conceit, had in 
the hsodsomeat manner agreed to postpone *it Althoughjtwas his duty 
thus to preface the toast he had to propose, h8 was certain the meeting 
requi^ d no farther inducement .than the recollection of the pleasure the 
exertions of those gentlemen had often afforded them within those walls, to 
join hesictily in drteteg “ Health and prosperity to the Edinburgh proses- 
steal Society of Musicians. ” (Applause. ) 
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Me. Pat. Robebtsof proposed “the health of Mr. Jeffrey/* whose 
abaence*was owing to indisposition. The public Was well aWare that he 
Vas the most distinguished advocate at bar ; he was likewise distinguished 
for the kindness, frankness, and cordM manner in which he communicated 
with the junior members of the profession^ to the esteem of whom his splen- 
did talents .Wpuld always entitle him. 

* Me. J. MAqrtffOCHra gave “ the health of Mrs. Siddona, senior— the most 
distinguished obiament of the stage.” a . 

SiE W. Scott said, that if anything could reconcile him to old age, it 
was the reflection that he had seen the rising as well as theasetting sun of 
Mrs. Siddons. He remembered well their breakfasting near to the Theatre 
— waiting the whole day-mthe crushing at the doors at six o’clock — and 
their going in and counting their fingers till seven o’clock. But the very 
first step — th% very first word whigh she uttered, was sufficient to overpay 
him for all his labours. The hffuse was literally electrified ; and it was 
only from witnessing the effects of hlr genius, that he could guess to what 
a pitch theatrical excellence could he carried. Those young gentlemefi who 
have only agen the setting sun of this distinguished performer, beautiful 
and serene as that was, must give us old fellows, who have seen its rise and 
its meridian, leave to hold our heads a little higher. 

•Mb. Dundas gave “The memory of Home, the author of Douglas.” 

Mb. Maoxat here announced that the subscription for the night amounted 
to £280 ; and he expressed gratitude for this substantial proof of their 
kindness. fWe are happy to state that subscriptions have since flowed in 
very liberally.] 

Mb. Magkat here entertained the company with a pathetic song. 

Sib Walter Scott apologised for having so long forgotten their native 
land. He would now give “Scotland, the Land of Cakes.” He would 
give every river, every loch, every hill, from Tweed to J ohnnie Groat’s House 
— every lass in her cottage and countess in her castle ; and may her sons 
stand by ber, as their fathers did before them, and he who would not drink 
a bumper to his toast, may he never drink whisky more ! ° 

Sib Walter Scott here gave Lord Meadowbank, who returned thanks. 

Mb. Q. Glassford Bell said, that he should net have ventured to 
intrude himself Upon the attention ef the assembly, did he not feel confident 
that the # toast he begged to have the honour to propose would make amends 
for the very impatfeol maimer in which he might express his sentiments 
regarding it It had been said, that notwithstanding the mental supremacy 
of the present age, notwithstanding that the page of our history was studded 
with names destined also for the page of immortality, that the genius of 
Shakespeare was extinct, and the fountain of nis inspiration dried up. It 
might be that these observations were unfortunately correct, or it might be 
that we were bewildered with a name, not disappointed of the Teality— for 
though Shakespeare bad brought a Hamlet, an Othello, and a Macbeth, an 
Ariel, a Juliet, and a Rosalind, upon the stage, were there not authors liv- 
ing who had brought as varied; as exquisitely painted, and as undying a 
range of chxracfcsfo Into out hearts! The shape of the mere mould into 
which genius poured its golden treasure%wa* surely a matter of Settle 
moment — let it be sailed a Tragedy/a Comedy, or a Waverley Novel But 
even among the dramatic authors of the present day, he was unwilling to 
jdlow that there was a great and palptble decline ferom the glory of preced- 
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ing ages, and bis toast alone would bear him out in denying the truth of the 
proposition. c Ajter eulogising the names of BaUlie, Byron, Coleridge, 
Maturin, and others, he begged to ljfflre the honouf of proposing the health 
of James Sheridan Knowles.” ** „ 

Sir Walter Scott.— Gentlemen, I crave a bumper all over. The last 
toast reminds me of a neglect of duty. Unaccustomed to a public duty of 
this kind, errors in conducting the ceremonial of it may be' excused, and 
omissions pardoned. Perhaps I have made one or two omissions" in the 
course of the evening, for which 1 trust you will grant me your pardon and 
indulgence. One thing in particular I have omitted, and I would now wish 
to make amends for it, by a libation of reverence and respect to the 
memory of Shakespeare. He was a man of universal genius, and from a 
period soon after his own era to the present day, he has been universally 
idolised. When 1 come to his honoured name, I am ftke the sick man who 
hung up his crutches at the shrine, amfvras obliged to confess that he did 
not walk better than before. It is indeed difficult, gentlemen, to compare 
him tb any other individual The only one to whom I can at all compare 
him, is the wonderful Arabian dervise, who dived into the body>of each, and 
in this way became familiar with the thoughts and secrets of their hearts. 
He was a man of obscure origin, and, as a player, limited in Ms acquire- 
ments, but he was bom evidently with a universal genius. His eyes 
glanced at all the varied aspects of life, and his fancy portrayed with equal 
talents the king on the throne, and the clown who crackles his chestnuts at 
a Christmas fire. Whatever note he takes, he strikes it just aild true, and 
awakens a corresponding chord in our own bosoms. Gentlemen, I propose 
“the memory of William Shakespeare.” 

Glee — “Lightly tread, 'tis hallowed ground.” 

After the glee, Sir Walter rose, and begged to propose $$ a toast the 
health of a lady, whose living merit is not a little honourable to Scotland. 
The toast (he said) is also flattering to the national vanity of a Scotchman, 
as the lady whom I intend to propose is a native of this country. From 
the public hers works have met with the most favourable reception, One 
piece of hers, in particular, was often acted here of late years, and gave 
pleasure of no mean<Jrind to many brilliant and fashionable audiences, In 
her private character she (he begged lqave to say) is as remarkable, as in a 
public sense she is for her genius. „ In Bhort, he would in one word name 
—“Joanna Baillie.” * $ 

This health being drunk, Mr. Thome was called or for a song,<md sung, 
with great taste and feeling, "The Anchor's weighed*” 

W. Menzxes, Bsq., Advocate, rose to propose the health of a gentleman 
for many years connected fit intervals with the dramatic art in Scotland. 
Whether we look at the range of characters he performs, or at the capacity 
which he evinces in executing those which he undertakes, he is equally to 
be admired. In all his parts he is unrivalled. The individual to whom he 
alluded is (said he) weU known to the gentlemen present, in the characters 
of MalvoUo, Lord Ogleby, and the Green Man ; and, in addition to his 
other qualities* he merits, for his perfection in these characters, the grate- 
ful rsense of this meeting. He would wish, in the first plaoe, to drink Ms 
health as an actor j but he was not less estimable in domestic life, and aa a 
private gentleman ; and when he announced him as ono whom the Chfeiiw 
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man had honoured with his friendship, he was sure that all present would 
cordially join him in drinking/* The health of Mr. Terry*” # 

• Mb. WJLLIAM AtiiiAXfr hanker, said, that he did not rise with the inten- 
tion of making a speech. He merejj^dshed to contribute in a few words 
to the mirth of the evening — an evenizmvhich certainly had not passed off 
without some blunders. It had -been understood— at least he had learnt or 
•supposed, rrdm the expressions of Mr. Pritchard — that it would be sufficient 
to put* a papfcr, with the name of the contributor, into the box, and that 
the gentleman thus contributing would be called on for the money next, 
morning. He, for liis part, had committed a blunder, but it may serve as 
a caution to those who may be present at the dinner of nextf year. He bad 
merely put in his name, written on a slip of paper, without the money. 
But he would recommend that, as some of the gentlemen might he in the 
same situation, the £ox should be again sent round, and he was confident 
that they, as'well as he, would aedeem their error. 

Sir Walter Scott said, that the* meeting was somewhat in the situation 
ot Mrs. Anne Page, who had £300 and possibilities. We have already got, 
said he, £280, but I should like, I confess, to have the £300. He would 
gratify hixflself by proposing the health of an honourable person, the Lord 
Chief-Baron, whom England has sent to us, and connecting with it that of 
•his “ yoke-fellow on the bench," as Shakespeare says, Mr. Baron Clerk — 
The Court of Exchequer. 

Mb. Baron Clere regretted the absence of his learned brother. None, 
he was sfflfe, could be more generous in his nature, or more ready to help a 
Scottish purpose. 

Sir Walter Scott.— There is one who ought to be remembered on this 
occasion. He is, indeed, well entitled to our grateful recollection — one, in 
short, to whom lie drama in this city owes much. He succeeded, not with- 
out trouble, and perhaps at some considerable sacrifice, in establishing a 
theatre. The younger part of the company may not recollect the theatre 
to which I allude ; but there are some with me who may remember by name 
a place called Carrubber’s Close. There Allan Ramsay established his little 
theatre. His own pastoral was not fit for the stage, but it has its admirers 
in those who love the Doric language in which it is written ; and it is not 
without merits of a very peculiar kind. But, laying aside all considerations 
of his fcterary merit, Allan was a good jovial honest fellow, who could crack 
a bottle with the beg. — 14 The memoly qf Allan Ramsay." 

Mr. .Murray, on being requested, sung, “ ’Twas merry in the hall," and 
at the conclusion was greeted with repeated rounds of applause. 

Mr. Jones. -wOne omission I conceive has been made. The cause of the 
Fund has been ably advocated, but it is stilbsusceptible, in my opinion, of 
an additional charm— < 

, Without the smile from partial beauty won, 

Oh, what were man f— a world without a atm l 

And there w,ould not be a darker spot in poetry than would be the corner 
in Shakespeare# Square, H, like its Mow, the Register Office, the Theatre 
were deserted by the ladies. They are, in fact, our most attractive stare.— 
“The Patronesses of the Theatre-«-the Sadies of the City of Edin&uigh.” • 
This toast I ask leave to drink with all the honours which conviviality can 
confer. 

vol. xnr. 


2k 
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Mb. Patrick Robertson would be the last man willingly to introduce 
any topic calculated to interrupt the harmony of the evening ; yet he felt 
himself treading upon ticklish ground when he approached the region of the 
Nor* Loch. He assured the comply, however, that he was nbt about to 
enter on the subject of the ImpwtiWent Bill. They all knew, that if the 
public were unanimous — if the consent of all parlies were obtained — if the 
rights and interests of everybody were therein attended to, sated, reserved, 
respected, and excepted— if everybody agreed to it — and Anally, % most 
essential point, if nobody opposed it — then, and in that case, and provided 
also that due intimation were given — the bill in question might pass— 
would pass — ot might, could, would, ot should pasB — all expenses being de- 
frayed.— (Laughter.)— He was the advocate of neither champion, and would 
neither avail himself of the absence of the Right Hon. the Lord Provost, 
nor take advantage of the non-appearance of his friend, Mr. Cockbum.— 
(Laughter.) — But in the midst of these aigic broils, there haa! been elicited 
a ray of hope, that at some future period, in Beresford Park, or some other 
place, if all parties were consulted and satisfied, and if intimation wefce 
duly made at the Kirk doom of all the parishes in Scotland, in t€rms of the 
statute in that behalf provided— the people of Edinburgh might by pos- 
sibility get a new theatre.— (Cheers and laughter.)— But wherever the bel- 
ligerent powers might be pleased to set down this new theatre, he was sure 
they all hoped to meet the Old Company in it. — He should therefore pro- 
pose — “ Better accommodation to the Old Company in the New Theatre, 
site unknown.” — Mr. Robertson’s speech was most humorously given, end 
he sat down amidst loud cheers and laughter. 

Sir Walter Scott. — Wherever the new theatre is built, I hope it will 
not be large. There are two errors which we commonly commit— the one 
arising from our pride, the other from our poverty. If there are twelve 
plans, it is odds but the largest, without any regard to comfort, or an eye 
to the probable expense, is adopted. There was the College projected on 
this scale, and undertaken in the same manner, and who shall see the end 
of it 1 It has been building all my life, and may probably last during the 
lives of my children, and my children’s children. Let not the same pro- 
phetic hymn be sung, when we commence a new theatre, which was per- 
formed on the occasioif of laying the foundation-stone of a certain edifice, 
“ Behold the endless work begun.” Plfy-going^folk should attend some- 
what to convenience. The new theatre should, in the first place, be such 
as may be finished in eighteen months or two years ; and, in the second 
place, it should be one in which we can hear our old Mends with comfort. 
It is better that a moderate-sized house should be crowded now and then, 
than to have a large theatre with benches continually empty, to the dis- 
couragement of the actors, and the discomfort of the spectators. - (Ap- 
plause.)— He then commented in flattering terms on the genins of Mac- 
kenzie and his private worth, and concluded by proposing “ The health of 
Henry Mackenzie, Esq. H 

Immediately afterwards he said : Gentlemen,— It is now wearing late, 
and 1 shall request permission to retire. Like Partridge Igmay say, “non 
sum quotes emm>" At my time of day, I can agree with Lord Ogleby as to 
his rheumatism, and say, u There’s a twinge.” I hope, therefore, you will 
excuse me for leaving the chair.— (The worthy Baronet then retired amidst 
loud, long, and rapturous cheering.) 
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Mr. Patrick Robertson was then called to the chair by common ac* # 
clamatioia. * • 

* Gentlemen, said Mr. RObertson, 1 4ake the liberty of asking you to fill 
a bumper to the very brim. There is jOT^rae of us who will not remember 
while he lives, being present at this day’% restival, and the declaration made 
this night Qie gentleman who has just left the chair. That declaration 
hhs rent. the V^l from the features of the Gieat Unknown — a name which 
must now merge in the name of the Great Kugwn. It will be henceforth 
coupled with the name of Scott, which will become familiar like & house* 
hold word* We have beard this confession from his own inynortal lips — 
(cheering) — and we cannot dwell with too much, or too fervent praise, on 
the merits of the greatest man whom Scotland has produced. 

After which, several other toasts were given, and Mr. Robertson left the 
room about h^lf-paalfelevefi. A few choice spirits, however, rallied round 
Captain Broadhead, of the 7th Htftsars, who was called to the chair, and 
the festivity was prolonged till an eafly hour on Saturday morning. 

The baud of the Theatre occupied the gallery, and that of tke 7th 
Hussars th^end of the room, opposite the chair, whose performances were 
greatly admired* It is but justice to Mr. Gibb to state, that the dinner 
was very handsome (though slowly served in) and the wines good. The 
Attention of the stewards was exemplary. Mr. Murray and Mr. Vandenhoff, 
with great good taste, attended du Sir Walter Scott’s right and left, and we 
know tlm^ke has expressed himself much gratified by their anxious polite* 
nea^and sedulity. 




glossary to betrothed and cheonicles. 


A ?® il * 0ab kammdab, at the Greek Ca- 
lends (an Indefinite period). 

Aught, possession, property „ 

‘toST' 0 ^ ^ "<*»«.<* 

Awmods, aim*. • 

Bauld, bold. 

Bikn, frnga^ 

Bigging, building. 

Bon ORfi, mal oRft, good grape, bad grace, 
Garritch, catechism. 

Ohap^it, struck. 

0HfeRrf*KXQiU8K, exquisite cheer. 

CONJDRO OMNBS, SPIRITUS MALIGNI 
M-CWI ET PARVI, I conjure you, spirits 
* to evil, great and small, 

Graces, gossip. 

Crw, an intoxicating drink. 

Deus vobibctsm, God be with yon 
Devoir, duty, service. 

Do veniah, I give pardon or leave. 

BiAve, scholar or cadet. 
spurt, it is a spirit. 

Be oapite leoti, frota the head of the 
bed. • 

Bx cathedra, from the chair. 

Fabuaip, fables. 

Fash, trouble. 

Fautbuil, arm-chair. 

Fianpaii&ss, espousal*. 

Forbear*, ancestor*. 

Grew, greyhound. 

IL*o nos novihus esse nihil, this we 
understood to be nothing. 

Hino ill^ lachryilh, hence these tears. 
ipsa corpora, the very pieces. 

Jonolerib, jugglery. 

Kain, a tax payable to the landlord In kind 
Lai, lay, ditty,* 

MiMBROBUM DAMtfO OMNI MjftoR, DIHEN- 
TIA, QU M NEC NOMINA SERYORUM. NEC 
VULTUM AONOSOIT AMICORDM, With the 
joss of all hi* members, and worse, the 
to** of mind, which prevent* him reoog* I 


nising either the name* of his servants 
or the face* of hi* friend*. 

Mezzo termini, half limit*. 

Morbus sonticub, a noisome disease. 
Nominis umbra, under the shade of a 
name. • 

Non audkt, nisi quji dedicit, *are quod 
wedi corum est; promittunt MEDICI 
tract ant fabrilia fabri, no one dares 
to prescribe medicine who ha* not 
studiod that science ; physicians pro- 
mise what comes within their skill and 
artificers mind only their own craft. 
Oweb, over. 

Persona standi in judicio, personal 
power to prosecute. 

Porte-cochere, carriage-entrance 

n "os moan, 
wno hath not sworn deceitfully * 
Ratten, a rat. 

Reiving, roving. 

RevEche, tart. 

Row, roll. 

Rus in urbe, the country in the town. 
Sang froid, coolly. 

Satis est mi Alt, enough, my son. 

Schelm, rascal. 

Skirl, screech. 

So Si etas mater disoordiam, partnership 
the mother of discord. f 

Sporran, a purse. 

Sub vkxillo reois a pud pr^lium juxta 
Branxton, under the royal standard in 
the battle near Branxton. 

Tod, a ibx. 

Tremor cordis, a quaking of the heart. 

Via unita fortior, united strength is 
stronger. * 

Vix EA nostra vooo, I declare this hardly 
onr own. 

Volenti non fit injuria, to the>iuin g 
ttere Is no injury done. u> 

Wean, an infant, 

Wheen, & few. 
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Abbess, Eveline’s aunt, 168 ; wants the 
espousals abiogated,* 198 . 

Aldrovand, Fattier, fears Whery* *s ; 
charge against Flammock, 69 ; absolves 
ftim, 77 ; assists him on the battlements, 
85 ; advice to the mutineers, 289. 

A ?62°' * th< * Pag6 ' hi8 authority lighted, 

Archers, Welsh, note, 475. 

Author’s resolution to write history, 16. 
Avar, ^e, ambition’s bastard brother, 120. 

Bahr-Geis^ Eveline’s account of, 158 . 
Bahr-Gcist, note on, 476 
•Baldric, the Saxon, 154 . 

Bddringham House, 129 ; the spectre of, 

BaWwin ° f XJanterbwy, 19; interview 
with De Lacy about the Crusades 182 
Banquet at Caatell-Coch, 27. 

Banneret, note , 206. 

Battle Bridge, Vidal at the, 305. 

Battle with the Weisli, 47. 

Berenger, Eveline, See Eveline. 

Berenger, Sir Raymond, 21; refuses 
Gwenyyn's suit, 32 ; prepays ta defend 
his castle, 85 ; gives battle to the Welsh, » 
47 ; death of, 62; funeral, 101, 
Berwine*the Saxon, 131. 

Betrothal of Eveline, 168, 219 
Betrothed, the nufrel, Dryasdust’s opinion 
of, 12. 

Bowmen, Welsh, note , 475. 

Braidshaigb of Haighhall, 6. 

Bremgwain, the childless bride, 23 
British. See Welsh. 

Cadwaloon, the bard, 22; declines to 
play, 29; war-feong, 88; "(as Renault 
Vidal) engages to follow De Lacy to the 
Holy Laud, 194 ; songs, 192,208 ; brings 
Ucy his bad tidings, 282 ; shaken off 
by Lacy, 296; *ong of veugeauce, 80# : 


stabs Randal in mistake for the Con- 
stable, 810 ; and execution, 812. 
Caradoc, the minstrel, sings of Gwenwyu’s 
love, 29. 

Cargill, Rev, Jos , at'the Waverley Novel 
meeting, 12, 

Castell-Coch, feast at, 26. 

Clutterbuck, Captain, at the Waverley 
Novel meeting, 12 ; expels the reporter 
17. 

Colwyn Castle, 21. 

Constable of Chester. See Lacy, Hugo de 
Co-operative Societies, 14. 

Crusaders, suspicious children of re 
turned, 2. 

Crusades, preaching of, 19; Welsh not 
favourable to, 19; Baldwin’s enthu- 
siasm for the, 185 ; the Fleming’s views 
of, 254. 

Damian. See Lacy, de. 

Dandie Dinmont’s sdli at the Wavrrln 
Novel meeting, 10. 

Danger tends to devotion, 68. 

De Lacy. Set Lacy. 

Dennis Morolt, 36. 

Dousterswivel, proposal to write tho 
Waverley Novels by steam, 11. 
Dryasdust, Dr., at the Waveiley Novel 
meeting, 12, 

Easte^ banquet at Castoll-Coch, 27. 

Edris of the Goblets, cave of, 246 
Einionf Father, 24. 

Ermeugarde of Baldringham, 130; de- 
nounces Eveline, 151. 

Eudorchawg chains, note, 476. 

Eveline, Berenger, 22 ; refused in mar- 
riage to Gwenwyn, 32 ; sees her father 
fall, 52; prays for a deliverer, a yu’ nw, 
* ; encourages the defenders of ttfa * 
castle, 79 ; on the battlements at night,. 
86 ; hears the sounds of succour, 91 ; 
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receives Damian, 98 • meeting with the 
Constable, 11? ; embarrassments, 117 ; 
proceeds to Gloucester with the Con- 
stable, 122; arrival at Baldringh&m* 
1W; lodged in the haunted ehamh *, 
189 ; rescued from the spectre, 143 ; de- 
nounced by Ennengarde, 161 ; her en- 
counter with the spectre, 163 ; inter- 
view with Randal de Lacy, 385; be- 
trothal to the Constable, 168; marked 
With his bloody finger, 176 ; holds to her 
engagement, 202; her household at 
Garde Doloureuse, 221 ; dislike of their 
restrictions, 227 ; the hawking expedi- 
tion, 282 ; seized by the banditti, 237 ; 
in the cave, 240; insists on lodging 
Damian in Garde Doloureuse, 261 ■ 
attends him in tl/e sick chamber, 267 ; 
offers t6 lead the soldiers, 264 ; refuses 
to give up Damian to the king's forces, 
277; her dream of Vanda, 817; the 
Constable relinquishes her to Damian, 


Q ^ st at Baldringham, 166; note 
on, 476, 

0i ^' f 7 ; conversation with the 
103 *■ h « r matrimonial illations, 
, ideas of husbands and wives, 226 • 
informs lacy of Eveline’s p ithfulneas’ 

Barri * P«a r *er of the Cm- 

eaaes, 19. 

Glelchen, lay of the Count of, 225 
Gold chains of the Welsh, note 47& 
Gryffyth ap Edwin’s wars, 7. 

Gnarine, the squire, 167; draws out the 
arrow from the dead Saxon, 280 
Gwenwyn of Powys-Land, 20; sues Eve- 
*■““*» <n ; receives the refusal, 30 ; 
c battle with Berenger, 49 ; fall 0 f, 99. 

Hawking party of Garde Doloureuse, 282. 
Henry II. before Garde Doloureuse 290 • 
his domestic quarrels, 293 ’ ? 

“ d fl0Uon ' 0Mta ® k ’« opinion 


Fictioh and history, Oldbnok’s opinion 

nf 1 v * 


Flammock, Rose. Set Rose. 

Flammock, Wilkin, 86; appointed to the 
command of the castle, 42 ; treats with 
Jorworth for the castle, ,59; charged 
with treachery, 71 ; asks Aldrovand’a 
advice about the castle, 75 ; working 
the mangonel, 82 ; asleep on the battle- 
ment, 88; refuses to take charge of 
Eveline, 218 ; rescue of Eveline, 245 • 
conference with King Henry, 290: re' I 
ceives special privileges,t294. 

Fleming, the. See Flammock. j 

Flemings, subject to annoyances, 252; I 
privileges granted to, by Homy TL, 

Foot-pages, note, 475. 

Funeral of Raymond Berenger, 101. 


Gamut Doloureuse Castle, 21 ; defence 
of, f64; arrival of the cattle, <4; the 
aasault, 88; the relief, 92; Eveline’B 
household at, 221; Monthermer sum- 
mons it to surrender, 276 ; mutiny, 289 ; 
taken by the king, 298. 

Garde Doloureuse, Our Lady of, Eveline’s 
* -ayt" to, 67 ; appeal to, 206. 

Qcuvil, Ralph, reluctance to serve under 
page, 262; advice to the mutineers, 


Hugo de Lacy. See Lacy. 

“7, ta'R ‘Who „4th injured 
thv nordfi t ' ^ 


John, Prince, his boon, 292. 

Joint stock companies, 14. 

Jorworth, the envoy, 80; treats with 
Flammock, 59; outdone, 78. 

Kist-vaen, 279 
Kite hawking, the, 23 5. 

Lacy Damian, arrives to the relief of 
Garde Doloureuse, 96 ; rescues Eveline 
IromUe spectre, 144 ; at the a-pouaals, 
172 ; illness of, 188 ; entreated with the 
charge of Eveline, 216 ; rescues her from 
the cave, 243 ; attended by her in Garde 
Doloureuse, 268 ; offers his head to the 
mutineers, 289; interview with his 
uncle in the dungeon, 319 ; who relin- 
quishes Eveline to him, 327. 

Lacy, Hugo de, Constable of Cheater, £2 * 
delivers Garde Doloureuse, 94; inter- 
view with Eveline, 111; proceeds to 
Gloocester with her, 122; betrothal 
With Eveline, 168 ; summoned by tho 
Archbishop, 178 ; and promises to pro- 
ceed to the Holy Land, 189; accepts 
Vidals services, 196; offers to resign 
Eveline’s hand, 200 ; asks Flammock to 
take charge of Eveline, 211; gives 
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Damian charge of her in his absence 
218 ; his parting paction with hiB be- 
troth*! 219; return from the Holy, 

• Landi^hears bad tidings, 288 ; ne* 

shafcl HyadversJty, 296; receives th 7 
# from Gmian > 299 ; intercede! 

r or jf*<% 314 interview with Damian 

• I* * 319 5 relinquishes Eve- 

ime to him^|27. 

Ucy, Randal de, as a pedlar at Berenger’s 
funeral, 108 ; begs Eveline’s reconcilia- 
tion, 185; as a hawk-merchant, 229; 
attempt on Eveline, 239 ; assumes the 
chieftainship of thefamily, 2 88 ; stabbed 
by Vidal, 810. 

Marjory, MrV, 97 . 

Meeting of shareholders of the Waverfcy 
Novels, 9. 

Monthermpr summons Garde Doloureusc 
to surrender, 275. 

Moringer, tale o4 the Noble, 3. 

Na^Pleon’Bonaparte, Scott’s Life Of, 17 

Now. ^per reporters, 8. 

Noble i: Hjager, tale of, 3. 

Nqjmana, nobleness of, 152. 

Oldbuck at the Waverley Novel meeting, 


Palmers’ (Lacy and Guarine) return 278 
Pennon, note , 266. 

Peterkin Vorst, 87. 

Philip Guarine, the squire, 157. 
Pitscottie, beware of, 15. 

Powis Castle. See Castoll-Coeh. 

' Prisons, modem, 818. 

_ • * * • 

Randal. See Lacy. • 

Raoul, the huntsman? disposes of che 
stewaTdjdia ; hismatrimonlal relations 
169; bargain with the hawk-merchant' 
229 ; meeting With the pilgrims, 298. ' 
Raymond. See Berenger. 

Red-Finger haunted chamber. 189 lfia. 
Reinold, the butler, 44. 

Renault. Su Vidal. 


e, Richard, Prince (Cceur de Lion), eagor- 
e- ness to assault the castle, 292 
Z m R 086 hammock defend, her father's cha- 
5J •• * on Jhj battlements, 87 ; re- 

e ^ Jects the Constable's chain, lie ; pro- 
n 1 her mistress at Baldringkam, 140: 
l * E* 6 ** 0 dissuade Eveline from lodging 
• Damian in the castle, 251. ^ 

8 SAxoifhospitalltiea, 185. 

• w „ ake ’ the da y i8 peeping, 192. 

' Solitude favourable to self-importance, 

1 Songs—* Soldier, wake/ 192; ‘Woman’s 
faith/ 208 -Vengeance/ 306. 

Spectre at Baldringham, 153; note on 
476, * 

• 

Talks of the Crusaders, Author’s explan- 
ation, l. 

Talisman, the novel, Clutterbuck’s opinion 
of, 12. 

Templeton, Lawrence, at the Waverley 
Novel meeting, 12. J 

Titles, taking, 2 . 

Tweedie, family of, 2. 

Vanda, the murdered wife, 154. 

Vengeance song, 306. 

Vidal, Renault. See CadwaUon. 

Walladmor, the German imitation novel, 

Waverley Novels Joint-stock Company. 

Welsh ware, time of tale, 7. 

| chieftains not favourable to the 
Crulades, 19, 
banquet, 27. 
weapons, 28. 
invasion, 35. 
gold chains, note, 475. 
bowmen, note, 475. 

Wenlock, siege of, and death, 261, 270. 
Widowed wife and married maid. 156 
Wilkin. See Flaminock. 

Woman's faith and woman’s trust, 208 
Women govern us at every turn, 266. 
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Aok, tautology of, 408 

Ata, Mr. W„ speech at Theatre Fund 
Dinner, 497. 

Anonymous position ot the Author 
motives of, 341. * 

Antiquary** shop, easily established, 889. 
Arlechlno, Author’s likeness to, 833 
Author drops his mask, 331 ; financial 
misfortunes, 331; late of beginning to 
publish, 840; motives of concealment, 
Ml ; avowal at Theatrical Fund Dinner, 

Authors, habits of jealousy, 341 

Baliol, Mrs. Betbuno, prototype of. 843 • 
description of, 892 ; her lodging in the 
Canongate, 896 ; reminiscences of Scot- 

Widow°4ll her 8t0ry ° f the Hi « Wacd 
BcauiTet the butler, 898, 

Bo ' 1 ' Mr. Glassford, speech at Theatre 
Fund Dinner, 495 
Black Watch, 440. 

Bride of Lammermoor, Author's explana- 
tion, 336, v y 


lion, 336, 

Cameuov, Sergeant Allan, shot by Mac- 
Tavish, 459. 

Ca 4 1 ^P beIl > Captain of the Black Watch, 

Canongate of Edinburgh, 845 
Castle Treddles, 808. ’ ’ • 

Chalmers, James, 887. 

Cliaraotera of the novels, Auth&’s ex- 
planation, 830. 

Chatham, Earl, schemes of raising High- 
land regiments, 446, & 

; defames Uroftangry's 

‘iS? 0 °“ 0ngale ’ 

Cloght-doarg, 467. 

Clydesdale, vale of, 875, * 


| Cotton-mills useful to the country 877 
Croftongry, Olyystnl, Author's eiplano- 
348 ; enters the sanctuary of Holy- 
^ood, 840 ; revisits his paralytic friend. 
S50; his pedigree, 857; revisits Glou- 
tannw, 304; Christie Steele defames 
him 880 ; settles intheCaAgate with 

m ; proposos t0 p^ 
lish, 890 ; visits Mrs. Baliol, 896. 

Desertion, military punishment of ,39 
Drama, Author's speech on 4R0 " 
Duntarkin, 874. 1 v 

Eqlinton, Countebb, note 404. 

Blspat. see MacTavish 

Fairscrjbe, Mr., 356. 

Gambling, small, 856. 

Glcntaimer e»Ute°f, 368; advertisement 
of sale, 363 ; revisited, 868. 

Goldie, Mrs., assistance to the Author, 


Grand climacteric, 846. 

.IUmish'Daxn. See MacTavish. 

DivhS 0h “ 1 • fS • f ° 0<i m “ mora 408. 
Highland regiments, when hist, raised. 

WMow . tale j?, «i see also 
MacTavish. 

Highlanders, fldelity of, note on, 482. 
Holyrood asylum tot debt, 847 ; note, 478. 

Iiroo.a.ux, extreme loyalty in paying, 

Jauire foam, Mrs. ^phffirs notes on, 

Janet. See MacEvoy. 

Jones, Mr., speech at Theatre Fund 
Dinner, 494. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, maxim a of, 890. 
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Keith Murray, Mrs., 843, 344, 

Kennedy, Susannah, note, 404. 

Kineild#, Lord, 889. 

• 

Alice, 482. 

>, note on, 839. 

Doyaltj, a3|j^ring test of, 899. ' 1 

M'Aulay, Allan, note on, 339. 
MacCready, Arcliy, 897. 

MacDougal ofLom, battle with Brace, 405. 
MaebTOjr, Vanet, receives Croftangry 
hack to the Canongate, 884. 

MacGregor of Glenstrae, note on, 481. 
Mackay, Mr.^speecWs si Theatre Fund 
Dinner, 488. * # 

MacLeish, Donald, the postilion, 3« ■ 
guides Mrs. Baliol into the Highlands’ 
412. » ’ 

Maclavish»Blspat, the Highland Widow 
, 419 ; grief at the enlistment of her son 
- 4 ? 4 * incitea to desert, 437 ; drugs 
HP, 444; kneels to him for pardon 
4 " • blames Heaven, 462 ; hears of her 
son t>0 ~ecution, 469 ; disappears, 472. 
MacTavish, Hamish, 421. 

JlacTavish, Hamish Baen, 423; enlists, 
426 ; visit to his mother, 432 ; horror of 
the lash, 440; sees his father’s ghost, 
442 ; drinks the drugged potion, 444 * 
awakens too late, 448; shoots Sergeant 
Cameron, 469; arrest, 460; executed 
465. * 

Mail-coaches, dislike to, 864. 

Meadowbank, Lord, speech on the Au- 
thor, 490. 

Meniias, Mr. w„ apeeoh at Theatre Fond 
Dinner, 490. 

Mottoia, Author's explanation of, 845. 
Murray, William, speech at Theatre FunS 
Dinner, 492. 
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, JoNATHAN » prototype of, 837. 
Old Mortality, Mr. Train’s notes on. 385. 

• # 

Paralytic, the, 851. 

Robert, Mr. Train’s notes on, 

■ Periodicals, advantages of, 891. 

4 Postilions, 411. 

Ra4!mW, note on, 481. 
pbbertson, Patrick, speeches at the 
Theatre Fund Dinner, 492. 

Sanctuary of Holyrood, note , 476, 
Scotch dialect, differences in, 404. 

Sic itur ad astra, 845. 

Somm orville, a paralytic, 351. 
Sommervilles, family of, 858 
Steele. See Christie. 

Steele the Covenanter, note, 4$0. 

Stewart of Invemahyle, 837. 

Talbot, Colonul, prototype, 887. 

Theatre, Author’s speech on the, 486. 
Theatrical Fund Dinner, note, 485. 

Train, Joseph, assistance to the Author 
835. 

Treddles, Mr., senior, 869. 

TwoJDrovers, Author’s explanation, 344 
Tyrie, Rev, Michael, communicates her 
son’s execution to the Highland Widow, 
408. 

Vandenroff, Mi., speech at Theatre 
Fund Dihnej, 498. 

Wade’s Highly . fcwads; 416. 

Waverley ai\i Talbot, explanation of, 837. 
Whitefoord/Co’jftel, 838. 

Winton, of, note on, 481. 

Wolfs Hope, prototype of, 839. 

Writing, man’s character told from, 36o, 
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